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work; but to you, Madam,whoſe 
rank is upon a level with mine. 
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DEDICATION. 


115 how largely are you indem- 
nified by your perſonal merit, for 


this. equality | Soon do I fee it 
diſappear, when I come to eſti- 


mate you by the mind and heart: 


then it is that I find the beauti- | 
ful Mexoqui more deſerving of | ; 
my homages, than thoſe vain | 
idols of the people, who have 


nothing to recommend them, 


but their great names, and the 
pomp with which they are ſur- 
rounded. I have faid in ſome 


part c of this book, that were vir- 


tue to render herſelf viſible, it 
would be God we ſhould ſee, in 


the full ſplendor of his ſanctity 
and grandeur: : Here I add, 


Madam, 


Madam, that were ſhe, out of 
condeſcenſion to our weaknels, 
to aſſume a human form, that 
torm would be yours; at leaſt a 
better choice ſhe could not make; 


to render herſelf amiable to man, 


and to captivate him by her 
charms. I cannot therefore ad- 
dreſs myſelt better than to you, 
Madam, in the dedication of a 


work, which 1 conſecrate to her 


n How favourable a recep- 
tion may I not expect you will 
give to MANN ERS, you whoſe 
life is in every reſpect ſo unſpot-- 


ted and blameleſs! The author 
. likewiſe, if I may preſume to ſay 


it, merits ſome conſideration on 
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vi DEDICATION. 
your part. The morality that pre- 


vails throughout this work, is 


exact, and ſuperior to cenſure: 


now this morality is mine; tis 


the ſincere expreſſion of the ſen- 
timents of my heart. How ten- 
der ſoever the friend may be that 


practiſes it, you have nothing to 


apprehend from him; he is a 


friend that cannot ſeduce you. 
I freely reſign to you the entire 


honour of your virtue: but do 
; envy mine. I believe you, 
W circumſpe& enough to 
avoid the ſnares of a lover: but 
conſider me as a friend that has 


too honeſt an heart ever to at- 
tempt to enſnare you. It would 


be 


ut 


Id 
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DEDICATION. vii 
be doing me a great injuſtice, to 
imagine me virtuous, only be- 
cauſe you are ſo: this would be 


| judging very injuriouſly of the 


reſpectful attachment with which 
I have the honour of being, | 


Mapa, 
Your moſt bumble, 


and moſt obedient ſervant, 


PAN AGE, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


8 HA L L not tell my Header 


as is cuſtomary on theſe occa- 


: I 1 ons, that a friend of mine, 


having ſome how or other got 
a 7 copy of this work into his hands, was Juſt 
going to publiſh it ; when, upon timely in- 
| formation received of the danger I was 
expoſed to gf having my elucubrations 
printed from imperfett tranſcripts; I 
thought it more eligible to condeſcend, of 


my own accord, to an impreſſion: becauſe 


in all this there is not one word of truth; 

and befides tis the uſual coquettiſh air of 
authors. The caſe is, I have a kind of 
turn for moral phileſe phy ; now as the itch 
of converting every thing we think on, 
be it good or bad, into a book, is the 


A " ' epidemic 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


epidemic diſorder of the age, I have 


been ſeized with the contagion, and fat 
myſelf down to moralize methodically by 
chapters. The motive that determined 
me, ts, if You wrll, felf-love, for it would 
be in vain to deny it; however it is 
Blended with another more noble incen- 
tive, which 10 the love of virtue. In- 


Hamed with an apoſtolic geal, I uud 
be glad to render all my readers vir- 


tuous, In this J am well convinced, 1 


ſhall not ſucceed; but could T be ſure of 


making only one proſelyte ont of a thou 


ſand, tho' the profeſſion of an author were 
ever fo laborious, ftill T would do nothing 
elſe but write books, and all on the ſame 
ſubject. 

Let the title of this work be particu- 
larly attended to; no one, 1 hope, will 
require more of me than I promiſed. 
*Tis Manners that form my ſubjeft ; Re- 
ligion interferes only, inaſmuch as it 
concurs to improve our manners: now 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


natural religien is. ſufficient for this pur. 
Poſe, and I go no further. 
tion is, that a Mahometan ſhould read 
this tract as well as a Chriſtian. Twrite 


My inten- 


for the four parts of the world. 

Same people, perhaps, would have 
thought it more modeſt, bad JI given 
this wark the title of Moral Eſſays: But 
this would have been imitating a Divine 
of the laſt. century; new I declare tis 
not my intention to inter frre with thoſe 
Gentlemen. As for the title of Moral 
Reflections, I could not pretend to ven- 
ture upon it: lis @ title too much de- 
cried theſe frue and thirty years; I had 


no ambition of being ranked among the 


number of probibited authors, I might, 
indeed, have called it, An Eſſay on Man- 
ners; but not to mention that our book- 


Sellers ſhops are already over-/locked with 
Eſſays; methinks tis a ſbocking piece of 


mncivility to tell the publick, we want to 


male an eſſay at their expence ; I ſhould 


be 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
'be glad, of firſt ſerti ng out, to be ſure 
of my way. I have therefore given it 
the plain title of Manners ; becauſe here I 


dieſcribe thoſe that are, 1 5 25 that 


ought to be praiſed. 


* 2 proteſt. (as il becomes every author, 
that attempts to draw characters) againſt 
_ any key that may be invented, in order 


to charge me with malicious imputations. 
To fay that I had no body at all in view, 


would be telling a falſity, and. even an 


idle falſity, becauſe no one would believe 
me. I have drawn all my pictures from 


nature, otherwiſe J ſhould have run the 


riſe of exhibiting 1 maginary beings: 
but I have not pointed out diſtinfly any 


of my originals ; their names are an im- 


penetrable myſtery, which I reſerve t9 
myſelf in petto. The ſtrokes with which I 


bave painted vice, are drawn from vici- 
ous men: but the vaſt number of people 
4 that N ought to devar "oF one 


from 
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ADVERTISEMENT, 
from applying their conjectures to indi- 


viduals. 
Is ſeveral places I have been ati ed 
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5 201th giving 5 a fhetch of vices, without 


| entering into @ more particular deſcrip- 


tion of their deformity; becauſe the 
picture ſpeaks itfelf. Had 1 drawn af- 
ter Virgil the enormous chief of the 
Cyclops, would there have been any occa- 
fon to inform the public, that Polyphe- 
mus 7s this hideous monſter ? The ſame 
T have done in reſpect to virtues : T have 
Frequently repreſented their graces and 
beauties, without loading the touches by 
which they are charatteriſed, with . 
eme panegyries. © 

When I laid dewn 530% maxims, 
which are reſpected, even by vicious 
men, I did not think it neceſſary to put 
myfelf to the trouble of ſupporting them 
with proofs, Is there any occafion to 
demonſtrate that calumny, falſe wu, 
aud perfidy are crimes ? 
i 


as 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


I have endeavoured in the courſe of 
this work rather to touch the heart, than 
to pleaſe the mind: becauſe, in the firſt 
place I found one egſier than the other, 
and in the next, becauſe the ſcience of 3 
manners is, properly ſpeaking, the ſci- 1 
ence of the heart. When our aim is to 
correct vicious diſpoſitions, tis much 
better to move, than pleaſe; for even 
convittion is not the point intended, This 
is, perbaps, what .occafioned that moſt | 
chriſtian faying of the illuſtrious Mon- 
fieur Dacier *; that it does not be- 
come the majeſty of God, to prove 
the neceſſity, juſtice, and truth of what 
he commands ; that he makes us love 
what he enjoins us, which is much 
more than proving. Why is it not | 
 bewiſe in my power to inſpire every ; 
body with a love of virtue! were this 
poſſible, it ſhould not have one 7 ng 


enemy upon earth, 
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9 AD VERTISEMEN T. 
of | Tf any of my readers ſhould happen 
m bo tell me ſincerely, that I had wrote a 
Jl | good book, he would doubtleſs flatter my 
'z A vanity: but I ſhould be much better 
of | pleaſed, were be to tell me alſo, that I 
i- IJ badinſpired him with Manners, 
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Preliminary DISCOURSE 
HS. Q-N 


E us leave the quality of 
: Na Man of honour, to thoſe 
that are ſatisfied with it; 
tis purchaſed at too low a 
price to create any jealouſy in noble 
ſouls. A good ſtock of aſſurance, an 
eaſy fortune, and popular vices ; this 
is what forms our modern Man of 
' Honour + Virtue has nothing to do in 
| the caſe. 
As little reſpe& does this title of 
honour deſerve in the female ſex, as in 
ours 


xviii A Preliminary Diſcourſe - 
ours: All that Egle has done to . 
tain it, is not letting every body 
know that ſhe- deals in intrigues. 

Tho' eaſy it may ſeem for either 
ſex to merit this title, in the limited 
ſignification which cuſtom has deter- 
mined ; ſtill were we to make a dili- 
gent reſearch; how many uſurpers 
ſhould we find that even in this ſenſe 
have unjuſtly invaded it ? | 

A wretch, oppreſſed by digte, 
ſtops a traveller upon the highway, 
and takes or demands his purſe: this 
is a diſhonourable man, and if you 
doubt of it, the gibbet will determine 
the queſtion. 

But let us place in a magnificent 
palace, ſome happy extortioner, whom 
the neceſſities of the ſtate have en- 
riched ; let us give him liveries, equi- 
page, and a modern title; fee how 
voluptuouſly he feaſts on tha public 
miſery, and raiſes an oat houſe on 
the 


% 


a VIRTUE. xix 
the ruin of a thouſand families: : that 


does not ſignify, he is a man of ho- 


nour, becauſe he is rich and breathes. 

Behold a beautiful young woman, 
that diſplays even to indecency the 
charms ſhe has received of nature; 
and heightens them by the whole 
train of an elegant attire, flowers, 
paint, and patches : but ſhe is a-foot, 
and has never a ſervant to attend her : 
therefore ſhe muſt be a woman of no 
honour or character, and as ſuch every 
one points at her. 


Two ſteps from her another woman 
paſſes in the very ſame attire, but 
drawn by ſix ſtately courſers in a 


mourning chariot: however, this is a 


woman of honour, a lady of the firſt 


diſtinction. 5 
All your men of honour put together, 


are not worth one virtuous man. The 


former derive their titles only from 
their fortune, opulence, and in- 
5 tereſt: 


xx A Preliminary Diſcourſe 1 
tereſt : take away thoſe feeble ſup- 
ports; their honour will undergo the 
ſame revolutions as their fortune. The 
ſame term in French ſignifies, an un- 
fortunate man, and a man void of 
honour : they are both called a- 
heureux, or unhappy men; and in 
fact, taking honour only in the com- 
mon acceptation, what would become 
of our honourable Gentlemen, were 
the charm of their grandeur to va- 
niſh? CR 
As for virtuous men, 'tis good man- 
ners that form their titles; titles of 
the greateſt ſolidity, to which adver- 
ſity, far from making any diminution, 
adds new luſtre, The Aſſyrian mini- 
ſter, that enemy of the Jewiſh na- 
tion, loſes his honour together with 
life, But I eſteem Fouquet in his diſ- 
grace; and Saint Lew:s I revere in 
his fetters. 


Should 


Mm VIRTUE ix 

Should any one aſk me, what is 
meant by good manners; tis a con- 
duct, I anſwer, regulated by the know- 
ledge and love of virtue. I ſay the 
knowledge and love; for thro' want 
of knowing virtue, we imbibe the 


manners of the people; and for want 


of loving it, 'tis our misfortune to ac- 
quire the manners of the great; that 


is, none at all. In order to love vir- 


tue, we ſhould know it; and once 
we love it, we ſhall infallibly practiſe 
3 

But to form an idea of virtue, do 
not follow the model of Cleobulus, 


Philemon, or any other ſuch perſon 
whom you imagine virtuous, Ex- 


ample is a dangerous rule, which ſel- 
dom fails mifleading thoſe who are 


blindly directed by it. Tis with ex- 
amples as with counſels; in order to 
improve by them, we ought to have 


knowledge enough to fix their right 


value. 
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xxii A Preliminary Diſcourſe 
value. Bad examples are prejudicial, 


inaſmuch as they lead to the practice 


of evil; but even good examples are 
ſometimes detrimental, as they con- 
fme us in the practice of virtue. For 
if thoſe whom you propoſe to imitate, 
are not models in every reſpect (and 


where can you find any ſuch?) you 


muſt neceſſarily by imitating them, 
and even frequently by - ſurpaſſing 
them, remain in a ſtate of imperfec- 
tion and mediocrity. This is with- 
out doubt the reaſon why the Legiſla- 
tor of the Chriſtians did not ſay: 
«imitate ſuch an apoſtle, ſuch an an- 
e choret, ſuch a king, ſuch a father 
* of a family; but be perfect as your 
« heavenly father is perfect. There 
is no ſuch thing as attaining to ſubli- 


mity by imitation, unleſs the model 


propoſed, be inimitable. 


Theophilus is a pious man ; he 


ſighs continually after heaven, and 
| has 
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2 VIRT UE. XX111 
has no other defire than that of en- 


joying God: But the contempt he has | 


for earthly poſſeſſions, extends itſelf 
to the inhabitants of the earth. Ex- 


cept the little circle of the elect that 


viſit him, and are improved by his 


converſe, all the reſt of mankind are 


profane worldings, in his eyes, 


wretches whom God hates, and who 
_ ought conſequently to be the object 


of his averfion, You imagine per- 


haps you will be a faint by imita- 
ting Theophilus: but inſtead of that, 


you would be a ſupercilious, fierce, 


inhuman fellow, incapable of affec- 


tion, indulgence, and pity; a bad fa- 
ther, a bad huſband, and what is ſtill 
worſe, incorrigible in all your faults, 
which you would look upon as ſo 

many virtues. 
Cleanthes is a man of honour, as 
incapable of doing a mean action, as of 
committing a heinous crime: but he is 
blunt, 
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xx A Preliminary Diſcourſe 

blunt, and ſevere, always in a bad hus 
mour with mankind, conſtantly ready 
to believe evil; hardly willing to 
believe good, even when he ſees it; 
and more diſpleaſed perhaps with che 
proſperity than the diſorders of the 
wicked. Are you deſirous of reſem- 
bling Cleanthes ? If you are, you will 
be a flovenly,” inſociable wretch-: an 
uſeleſs friend to virtue, ſo as to render it 
rather diſpleaſing than amiable; in fine, 
you will paſs for a man that has taken 


up with virtue, merely out of a ſpirit of 


contradiction . 
Damis is a perſon of Aue . 
mp he has an univerſal friendſhip 
for mankind; never has he contradict- 
ed any man; but is of every body's 


opinion, even when opinions contra- 
dict one another; he would be a 
model of probity, were he to con- 


verſe only with honeſt men; he has 


not the courage to be a villain; neither 
will 
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on IRT UE. xxv 
will he ever have ſpirit enough to 
blame thoſe that are. Surely you do 
not propoſe to take Damis for your 
model ? For after you had copied him 
exactly, you would be only an inſi- 
pid, complaiſant fool, with a weak 
head, and diſſembling heart, bluſh- 
ing to be an honeſt man when in 
company with knaves, as much as you 
would be aſhamed to be a knave 
when in company with honeſt men. 

Ve youthful beauties, who by rea- 
ſon of your inexperience, and prema- 
ture inclination to tenderneſs, run ſuch 
riſks at firſt ſetting out in the world; 
I hear Themiris propoſed to you as a 
furprizing model of chaſtity, I do 
not pretend to queſtion her virtue ; 
ſome chaſte women there are with- 
out doubt; Boileau reckoned three; 
and were we even to take two oft 
the number, Themiris might per- 
haps be this only Fhœnix. But take 

a heed 
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xxvi A Preliminary Diſcourſe 


heed you do not imitate her in any thing 


elſe but this point: ſhe thinks that cha- 
ſtity ſupplies the place of all virtues, 
and that provided ſhe is faithful to 
her huſband, ſhe may indulge her 
ſcolding and brawling, tyrannize over 
her children, worry her domeſtics, 
rally, Zet and cheat at play. By 
forming yourſelves after her model, 


there is no doubt but you would be 


women of repute; but the queſtion 


is, would you be women of merit? 
If any one has reaſon to commend. 


Themiris's virtue, tis ſurely her huſ- 


band: but alas! how _ he pays, 


for this virtue 

At every ſtep you may meet with 
bright examples, that ſtrike you at firſt 
fight: a ſingle touch of virtue gains 
your heart, and prejudices you 1n 
ſomebody's favour : there, you ſay, is 
a virtuous man. Not at all; a per- 
fon cannot be called virtuous for prac- 
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on VIRTUE. XXVII 
tiſing only One virtue, he muſt prac- | 
tiſe them all. Even favage lands 


abound with half-virtuous inhabitants; 


and unleſs you have the true touch- 
ſtone to diſtinguiſh the genuine gold 


from the falſe, you yourſelf are it! 
danger of encreaſing their number. 
Now this touch- ſtone is the know- 


ledge of virtue, 
But what is virtue? »Tis a con- 
ſtant fidelity in diſcharging the duties 
dictated by reaſon, And what is rea- 
fon itſelf? Tis a portion of the di- 
vine wiſdom, with which the Creator 
has adorned our ſouls in order to in 
ſtruct us in our duties. N 2202-2. 444 
Still you will aſk me, which are 


thoſe duties ; from whence do they | 
ariſe? By what law are 2200p” Pre- 


ſerib'd? 
TI anſwer, that the law which pre- 


b them is the immutable will of 
cu” to which we are by right' rea. 


a 2 ſon 


xxviii A Prelimi nary. Diſcourſe 
ſon adviſed to contorm,; and that in 
this conformity virtue conſiſts. No 


law, that has had a beginning in 
time, and is liable to loſe its 3 


tory force, can conſtitute virtue : the 


Creator did not originally fubject man- 


kind to the new yoke this law im- 
poſes; but he certainly made them 


to be virtuous. 


Sovereigns may publiſh or abrogate | 


laws; but they cannot create or anni- 
hilate virtues. And how ſhould they 
do what is even impoſſible to God, 
virtue being as immutable in its eſ- 


ſence, as the divine will that . i: 


exiſtence ? 
The laws of princes l their 


ſubjects to pay certain duties, and 


ſubſidies; they forbid them to ex- 
port particular merchandize out of 
the kingdom, or to introduce fo- 
feign commodities. The fidelity in 
a N to thoſe laws makes obe- 


dient 
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n VIRT UE. xxix 
dient ſubjects; but does it render 
them virtuous men? Would any one 
ſeriouſſy boaſt of having one virtue 
more, for not having dealt in calico ? 
Or were the prince to abrogate thoſe 
laws, which he has a right to do, 
would any one As he had en 


virtues ? 


The ſame it is in reſpe& to all po- 
fitive laws ; they have all had a be- 
ginning, they are all ſuſceptible of ex- 
ceptions, diſpenſations, and even. of 
being aboliſhed. None but the law 
ingraved in our hearts by the hand 
of the Creator, 1s ey e in re- 
ſd to all men, and all times. 
But the human heart, you will 
% fay,. is a true ocean, perpetually 
e agitated by the flux and reflux of a 
« thouſand impetuous paſſions, which 


this moment agree, and the next 


« are at variance. To engrave laws 
© in the heart of man, is engraving 
1 3 « them 


xxx A Preliminary Diſcourſe 


them not on the lighteſt ſand, but 


upon the moſt rolling wave. What 
« eyes are ſufficiently piercing to 
« read thoſe ſacred characters? 

Fine rhetorical declamations! whos 
foever does not read thoſe characters, 
it is not becauſe his eyes are too 
weak to diſcern them, but becauſe he 
does not look at them: or if there 
are ſore inſtants in which they ſeem 
effaced, theſe are _ ? OY 
mitants, N 

There ate two diſtin region in 


5 heart: one is an iſle a little above 


the edge of the water; the ether is 


the water it ſelf that. bathes the ifle. 


white  furface;, like a table of the 
fineſt and moſt poliſhed marble. 
Tis on this furface that the ſacred 
precepts. of the law of nature are 
engraved, Near theſe characters an 
n ſtands in 4 ae. attitude, 

j with 
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t with his eyes fixt on the inſcription, 
at which he reads with a loud voice: 
o this is the genius of the iſle; and is 
23 called he Love of Virtue. As for the 
„water which furrounds the iſle, 
s, it js in reality ſubject to a frequent 
o flux and reflux: the ſofteſt zephyr is 
je | ſufficient to throw it into motion, and 

as ſoon as it is agitated, it foams, 
ſwells, and roars, Then it riſes above 
the inſcription, the characters are no 


genius read. But this tempeſtuous 
agitation is ſoon ſucceeded by a calm, 
the ſurface of the iſle emerges whitet 
than ever from the gulf, and the ge- 
nius reſumes his employment. | 

As long as you ſuppoſe men ob- 
liged to practiſe the law of nature, 
you muft ſuppoſe at the ſame time 
that they know it. What would you 
fay of a tyrannical prince, who would 
1. upon his orders being obeyed; 
a 4. with- 


longer legible, nor can you hear the 


xxxii A Preliminary Diſcourſe 
without ever giving himſelf the trouble 
to render them public. The moft 
deſpotic monarchs never puſh their 
capriciouſneſs ſo far, Can there be 
therefore two forts of juſtice? one 
for God, and the other for man ? Or 
| thall God, the tendereſt of fathers, 
be leſs equitable than a tyrant? 


e But 'tis the Divine Juſtice, you 


A 


will fay, that leaves men in ob- 
ſcurity and blindneſs, Their crimes 
« have extinguiſhed the light of na- 
« ture within their ſouls; they can 
« therefore blame none but them- 
« ſelves for their ignorance.” 


- 


” 


Well : let them have merited this 
pretended blindneſs, as much as you 
pleaſe: at leaſt ſince they. have con- 


tracted it, they are under an incapa- 
city of performing their duties, And 
yet if the obligation does not ceaſe, 
can we fay that God 1s infinitely Juſt 
a6 good ; When he requires them to 


per- 
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* 1 perform duties to which they do not 
& 7 fo much as know they are obliges | I 
ir charged my ſervant with a meſlage ; 
be inſtead of obeying me, he amuſcd 
3 himſelf with play, and broke his leg. 
Ir 7 Tis true, he has committed a fault, 
and I can with juſtice reſent it: but 
were I to inſiſt upon his going of 
another errand, before his leg was 
. ſet, what kind of title would * be- 
ſtow on me? 

Even to you yourſelf I appeal, you + 5 
who ſtrive to eſtabliſh this abſolute 
ignorance of the law of nature, Doubt- 
leſs it has been frequently your caſe, 
to. have violated ſome of the articles 
of this law; and theſe infractions, 
vou muſt own, have been attended 
a. | with .remorſe: I conclude therefore 
1d | againſt you, that you were no een 
e, do that lav. 
ft 73 Were all men knaves, Mill 1 ſhould. 
to | 5 Oy perſuaded that ak have a 
8 a5 knows 


* 


xxxiv A Preliminary Diſcourſe 
knowledge of virtue, provided there 
were hypocrites among them; for hy- 
pocrites, tho' knaves themſelves, bear 
teſtimony nevertheleſs to the divine 
law, by pretending to. conform to it. 

The law, fays Cicero *, 7s not a 
human invention, nor an arbitrary eſta- 


Bliſpment made by the people, but the 


expreſs image of the eternal reaſon that 


governs. the univerſe, The outrage 


which Tarquin offered to Lucretia, was 
SHE 70t 


— 
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* FHanc igitur video ſapienti ſſimorum fuiſſe 
fententiam, legem neque hominum ingeniis exco- 
gitatam, nec ſcitum aliquod eſſe populorum, ſed 
eternum gquiddam, quod univerſum mundum re- 
geret, imperandi, prohibendique ſapientia— 
nec ſi regnante Tarquinio nulla erat Rome ſcripta 
lex de ſtupris, idcirco non contra illam legem ſem- 
piternam Sex, Tarquinius vim Lucretia, Tri- 
cipſtini filie, attulit. Erat enim r-tio profetia a 
rerum natura, & ad refte faciendum impellens, 
& a delifto avocans: que non tum denique in- 
eipit lex eſſe, cum ſcripta eſt, ſed tum cum orta 
.; orta autem ſimul eſt cum mente diving. 
Nee lex vera atque princeps, apa ad jus 
berdum & ad vetandum, ratio eſt refta ſummi 
Jovis. Cic, de legibus lib. 2, §. 4. 
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en VIRTUE, mxxv 
not the leſs a crime, becauſe there was 
no written law at that time againſt ſuch 
| fort of violence. Tarquin tranſgreſſed 
_ againſt the eternal law, that was a law 
at all times, and not merely from the 
| ff inſtant it was written, Its origin 
is as ancient as the divine Spirit; for 
the true primitive, and principal law, 
is the ſovereign reaſon of the great Ju- 
piter. And in another place; This 
law, ſays he, + 7s univerſal, eternal, 
immutable, it does not vary according 
to times and places; it is not different 


to-day from what it was yeſterday.. The 


ame immortal law rules all nations, 


vane | 


* 
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+ E/# quidem vero lex, rela. ratio, naturæ 
congruens, diffuſa. in omnes, conſtans, ſempi- 
terna nec erit alia lex Rome, alia thenis, | 
alla poſthac; ſed & omnes gentes, & omni tem- 
pore una lex, & ſempiterna, & immortal?s con- 
tinebit; 5 unuſque erit communis quaſi _magiſter & 
imperator omnium Deus, ille legis hujus inventor, 
diſceptator, lator, Cic. in frag, de Rep. * 
Ladlantium. 


xxxvi A Preliminary Diſcourſe 
becauſe there is only one God, by whom 
it was produced and made public. 
Let this therefore be laid down as 
an inconteſtable maxim, that the cha- 
raters of virtue are impreſſed in the 
bottom of our ſouls. Violent paſ- 
ſions indeed will ſometimes Hide them; 
but they will never efface them, be- 


cauſe they are indelible. 


There is another, and much leſs 


ſuſpected obſtacle, which hinders us 
ſometimes from diſcerning thoſe cha- 


racters: tis a multitude of laws of an 


inferior order, the knowledge of which 


we have ſucked in with our milk ; 
and we unfortunately give them the 
fame rank in our hearts, as to that 
primitive law which determines our 
eſſential obligations. 

Laws may be of various ſorts : ei- 


: ther they contribute to eſtabliſh the 
empire of virtue, or they are indifferent 
about it, or they are oppoſite to it. 


In 


en V I'RT UE. xxxvii 
In the firſt claſs are all thoſe innate 


laws I have been ſpeaking f, laws 


known by all men, and adopted by 


almoſt all religions in the world. Re- 


vere thoſe laws from the bottom of 
your foul; and you cannot but im- 
prove in virtue, 

With reſpect to thoſe of the ſecond 
claſs, ſuch as in different religions re- 
gulate the external form of divine 
worſhip, tho' they may not contribute 
directly to the progreſs of virtue, yet 
they do not, generally ſpeaking, ob- 


ſtruct it. But they may be abuſed; and 
abuſed they really are, if in competi- 


tion with thoſe of the firſt claſs, we 


give them the preference. The law 


of nature is the eldeſt law, to 
Wiich all more modern religions, as 
younger ſiſters, ought to give way. 
Tis the ignorance of this maxim that 


produces ſo many bigots and ſuperſti- 


tious people. 
Orgon 


XXXViii A Preliminary Difcourſe 

Orgon had only his daughter Phi- 
lothea to bear him company. He 
happened to fall into a ſwoon : and 
his daughter made him ſmell to ſome 


Hungary water, which gave him no- 


relief. The hour of evening fervice 
approaches; Philothea recommends 
her father to God and her maid, takes 
her capuchine and her prayer-book, 
and runs to church. The ſervice was 


long, being attended with the bene- 
diction of the ſacrament. Orgon 


dies withont aſſiſtance, and no one ſo 
much as perceived he was expiring, 
Had he been put to bed, and warm- 
ed, the accident might have had no 
bad conſequence: Orgon would have 
been ſtill living, had his daughter 
miſſed the benediction. But Philo- 
thea imagined that the ſound of the 
bell was the voice of God, and that 


it was doing an heroic action to pre- 


fer the orders of heaven to the cries 
of 
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n VIRTUE. xxxix 
of blood: wherefore upon her return 
ſhe made a generous ſacrifice to God 


of her father's life, and looked upon 
her devotion as ſo much the more 


meritorious, as it was bought at ſo 


dear a purchaſe. | 
Lais has proſtituted her charms all 
her life to the higheſt bidder; yet 


ſhe has ſtill ſufficient remains to * 
new conqueſts ; and depend upon it, 


ſhe will negle&t no opportunity of 
improving her advantage, However her 
manner of living diſturbs her repoſe, 
and ſhe intends one day or other to 
make an honourable retreat. In the 
mean while, in order to eaſe the 


qualms of her conſcience, ſhe orders 
a maſs to be ſaid every my to the 


bleſſed virgin. 
But nothing throws great an * 


ſcurity on the ideas of virtue, which 


nature at our firſt formation engraved 


in our ſouls, as the falſe dogmas, or 
; —- laws 
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laws of ſtate, that are contrary to tlie 


purity of the law of nature. Theſe 
laws we have found eſtabliſhed at our 
coming into the world; they are 
ſtamped with the re potable ſeal of 
religion, or the ſupreme authority. 
How then is it poſſible to. ſuſpect that 
what they command is a. crime, or 
what they forbid, is a virtue? 

A young Spartan, who had com- 
mitted a theft without being caught in 
the fact, far from thinking himſelf a cri- 


minal, valued himſelf the more for his. 


dexterity. If he enjoyed the ſtolen 


| favors of a married woman, 'twas a 


licit gallantry, a - gallantry author; ized 


by the cuſtoms of the country, and 
the example of thundering Jove. 


How many, even civilized nations, 
have carried their barbarity ſo far, as 
to facrifice human victims to the deity! 
And were we not to bridle fanatic 


zeal ; God, the very God of the Chri- 


ſtians, 
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ſtians, would fee his altars ſmoak 
with the blood of ſuch victims. Can 


he forget the horrible ſacrifices of this 


kind, that have been offered to him 
by the bigotted zeal of our anceſtors ? 


As long as a crime paſſes for an at- 
tempt againſt the civil government, 
we need not apprehend its conſe- 
quence, the criminal ſeldom thinks 


himſelf innocent : but if it has the 


ſanction of a law, or of a cuſtom 
univerſally received; then it makes 
the moſt dangerous impreſſion on the 
heart; it is not ſatisfied, with ſtripping 
it of its innocence, but renders it, 
which is ſtill a thouſand times worſe, 
incapable to repent. . 

. To draw a few followers into its 
party, is an inconſiderable advantage 
to vice: but to ſupplant virtue, and 
uſurp its name, there lies its com- 


pleateſt triumph. 


What 


xli A Preliminary Diſcourſe 
What muſt then become, you will 

ſay, of this innate ſcience of man- 

ners? The ſame as becomes of the 


ſun overcaſt with a cloud: he ſtill 


ſhines enough to illuminate thoſe who 


have their eye-ſight perfect. The 


depravation of morality is an encou- 
ragement to the wicked; but it does 
not infect upright hearts: ſome may 
be carried headlong with the torrent, 
who would tremble with horror at the 


abyſs into which they were going to 


precipitate themſelves, were their paſ- 
ſions huſhed but one moment, to let 
them hear the internal voice that calls 
them back. Fl: 

I doubt not, but there were people 
at Sparta, who refrained from theft, 
tho' it was permitted: and ſure I am 
that at Rome, where, as well as at 


Sparta, a luſtful Jove was adored, they 


looked upon adultery as a crime. 


'Fhe 
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The honeſt man as well as the 


knave, the ſage much more than the 


fool, comply with eſtabliſhed cuſtoms 


in every thing that is not inconſiſtent 


with virtue : but an immoral man 1s 
not at all vexed to ſee her loſe a little 


of her credit. 


Irene is born of illuſtrious but un- 


fortunate parents. Twas her fate to 


be exiled in her infancy to a con- 
vent: there the generous ſeeds of 
virtue, which were implanted in her 


heart, cultivated by ſkilful hands, 


daily increaſed and multiplied, When 


the arbiter of human viciſflitudes 


thought her ſufficiently guarded by 


_ unalterable precepts of wiſdom, againſt 


the temptation of example, gran- 
deur, and bewitching pleaſures; he 
raifed her by an unexpected ſtroke 
of his providence, to a much ſubli- 
mer rank than that of her anceſtors, 

and 


xliv A Preliminary Diſcourſe 

and placed her on the moſt ſplen- 
did theatre of the univerſe : a dange- 
rous ſnare for a leſs ſolid virtue. I- 
rene is an unſhaken rock: environed 
with flatterers, ſhe is humble; in the 
center of tumult, ſhe is retired; in 
an air infected with irreligion, her 
piety never ſlackens; under the pompous 


ſplendour of the moſt coſtly attire, her 


countenance is graced with modeſty; 
ronnd her, reign diſſimulation, per- 


jury, and treaſon X ON her lips are = 
ſeated candour, rectitude, and ſince- 


rity, True it is therefore, that the 
torrent of example has no hold of a 
heart, whoſe principles are virtuous, 

Let us place young Chloe on the 


.fame theatre: the licentiouſneſs which 


there reigns uncontrouled, far from 
ſcaring her, will only ſecond her 


views; their behaviour is juſt as ſhe 


intends to behave ; more circumſpec- 
tion 
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See 
what was Chloe originally, and you 


need not be afraid of her being in- 


fected by example; her determinate 
taſte for pleaſure had anticipated the 
effects of example, and her education 
contributed only to ſtrengthen her 


_ taſte, 


We ought therefore to attribute 
the actual ignorance of our duties, 
and the depravation of our manners, to 
no other cauſe but to the violence of 


our paſſions ; let us ſilence for an in- 


ſtant their ruſtling murmur ; and then 
the voice of reaſon will infallibly 
make itſelf heard. Let us comply 


with its tender invitations : it waits 


only for our own conſent to make 
us happy. 
But what does reaſon ſay; what 


does it require of us; what "uſt 1 we 
do? 


Love 


xlvi A Preliminary Diſcourſe, &c. 
Love God, love yourſelf, love your 
fellow-creatures; theſe are all your 
obligations. From the firſt proceeds 
piety ; from the ſecond wiſdom ; and 
the third produces ſocial virtues, 
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Chap. 4. f TEMPERANCE. [145] 


To accumulate, and dilapidate immenſe wealth, there 
generally needs no more than two generations. The 


father ſcrapes, the ſon ſquanders; the father grows 
rich, the ſon poor. This is the uſual courſe of things; 
this is what facilitates commerce; otherwiſe the money 
hoarded up by private families would never circulate. 
You have ſeen Philargyrus's fortune mount up to 
the higheſt pitch in a very little time? And now you 
behold, how that of his ſon Scorpiſon declines. Phi- 
largyrus was born with no fortune, but with a violent 


paſſion to acquire one. He did not amuſe himſelf with 
> thoſe barren ſciences, which procure to thoſe that cul- 


tivate them, nothing but glory and empty encomiums : 


he was neither geometrician, poet, grammarian, nor 


aſtronomer ; but ſucceſſively a cuſtom- houſe clerk, a 
caſhier, a direQor, and an under-farmer. Arrived to 
this pitch, he had only one ſtep more to advance, to 
be at the very height of his wiſhes. 'Th's ſtep alſo 
he made; for a hundred thouſand crowns diſtributed in 
a proper manner, procured him at length the honour of 
being aggregated to the opulent aſſembly of forty ; he 
was made a chief publican, You would imagine per- 
haps that his deſires were now at a ſtand ; quite the 
reverſe, they increaſed with his fortune, and his fortune 
ſwelled every day in proportion to his defires. When 
he died, one might have made ten principalities of his 


* eſtate. :? 


The year of mourning was not expired, when Scor- 
piſon, tho” an only ſon, was leſs rich by one moiety 


| than his father. The keeping of a miſtreſs, reimburſe- 


ments of ſums he had borrowed, uſurers intereſt to 
pay, the building and pulling down of houſes, gam- 
mg, ſumptuous entertainments, a paſſion for pictures, 
medals, and cockle-ſhells, but above all his negle& 
of domeſtic affairs, had reduced in ſo ſmall a time his 
patrimony. Since then he has made a conſiderable pro- 
greſs.: he has not only exhauſted his whole fortune ; 
but he has likewiſe contrived to owe a great deal more 
than he is worth, ER | 
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[1465] MANN E RS. Part II. 
2A great many think themſelves prudent economiſts, 


when they keep exactly on this fide the claſs of ſpend- 
thrifts. i hey do not ſcruple to make ſome frivolous 


expences, provided they only ſpend their income, 


without touching the principal or impairing their eftate. 


To aſſiſt the unfortunate docs not ſeem to them a duty; 
nay, they do not ſo much as know it is a pleaſure. 


I know not by what fatality it happens, that the 


more mankind are favoured with the gifts of fortune, 


the leſs they are diſpoſed to aſſiſt thoſe that are deſti- 
tute. The poor have greater ſuccours from people al- 
moſt as poor as themſelves, than from the rich. One 


would imagine that our compaſſion is raiſed for evils. 


we partly feel. I ſay, partly; for a man oppreſſed 
with excruciating pain, ſpends all his ſenſibility upon 
himſelf, and exceſs of miſery renders us as incapable 
of pity, as the higheſt pitch of proſperity. 
Another very ſtrange fingularity is, that there are 


few men more inſenſible to human miſeries, than thoſe 


whoſe profeſſion is to preach up charity. Whether it 


be, that they think themiclves excuſed from afliſting | 


the miſerable, by the care they take to exhort others 
to this pious office; and that they imagine they have 
done enough by interceding for them? | 
"Tis cuſtomary with us here in France to ſay, that 
people make a noble uſe of their fortune, when they 
have a ſplendid table, vaſt apartments, rich furniture, 
coſtly jewels, a large number of ſervants, and a ſuperb 
equipage. For my part, I ſhall beg leave to deviate 
from this improper language. What I call making a 
noble uſe of one's fortune, 1s to uſe it like a prudent, 
and eſpecially as a benevolent, man. Does the noble 
and pious Demophilus make a wrong uſe of his eſtate, 
becauſe having abjured all ſenſual pleaſures, and the 
Vain amuſements and ſuperfluities of life, he diſtributes 
with both hands his largeſſes to the indigent? If a 
wite man can find any advantage in riches, 'tis that 
they procure him the ſweet ſatisfaction of contributing 
to other people's happineſs. 
- | MANNERS. 
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O ME perhaps will imagine it is not 
the province of philoſophy to give 
lectures of piety. This may be ex- 
© cuſable in ſuch, as make this virtue con- 
9) ſift in the practice of external worſhip: 
: but as to thoſe who in conjunction 
with me, conſider it as a natural ſentiment of love, 


reſpect, and acknowledgment towards God, I ſee 


no reaſon why they ſhould deny a philoſopher the li- 


berty of treating of it. Whatever does not exceed 


the ſphere of reaſon, and the light of nature, is cer- 

tainly a proper ſubje& of philoſophical examination, 
Multitudes of people are frighten'd at the word 
Philoſopher; becauſe there are very few that undet- 
ſtand the true meaning of this expreſſion. Among the 
Greeks and Romans, but eſpecially the former, philo- 
lophers were men of credit and repute ; men who were 
3 con- 
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conſidered as worthy of reſpect for their penetration 
of mind, and extent of knowledge. But with us 
this term does not bear the ſame idea. Philoſophers, 
in the language of the ſchools, are perſons dreſſed 
in long-ſleeved gowns, and creſted caps; who 
bring up youch in the art of darkening their reaſon 
by argumentation, of giving a tincture of evidence to 
meer hypotheſes, and of converting evidence into 
problem. 

Theſe are not the philoſophers who are look'd at 
with fear or terror; they are conſidered as people of no 
conſequence, and not even worth the trouble of cen- 
turing. But there is another ſort, who wear neither 
gown nor cap, Wno fincerely aſſent to clear and cer- 
tain truths, and as ſincerely queſtion thoſe that are 
obſcure and uncertain. Aſk the vulgar, what they 
think of a philoſopher of this Ramp ? He is a fan- 
taſtical fellow, fay they, who controuls all our 
actions, who treats three parts in four of our 
opinions as prejudices, who believes neither ſpi- 
Tits nor conjurers, and perhaps does not even be- 
lieve in God. Put this ſame queſtion to a man of 
ienſe: a philoſopher, he will reply, is a perſon who 


examines before he believes, and reflects before he 


acts; who of courſe, when he has once determined, 
18 Ready in his belief, and reſolute in his conduct. 
As tis in men of this character we meet with true 
and ſolid piety, they ſurely are moſt capable of -de- 
fining it, who have it engraved in their hearts, And 
indeed thoſe notions of picty 1 am now going to {et 
before my readers, had their firſt origin in plyaſo- 0- 
phical minds. 

The exiſtence of a deity 1s a truth, which a train 
of argumentations contribute only to obſcure, and 
ſeldom controverted but in the ſchools. Thoſe who 
doubt of it, if any ſuch there be, are to be piticd ; 
their very doubt ſhews their intellects are not ſound, 
and that the demonſtrations deſigned for their con- 
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viction, are to no manner of purpoſe. The human 
mind has as general and regular an idea of the ſu- 
preme perfections of God, as of his exiſtence. We 
know he is poſſeſſed in an infinite extent, and without 
any allay of imperfection, of all the valuable qua- 
lities of an intelligent being; that his majeſty, his 
wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice, have no bounds, aud 
his power is unlimited. "This we know, and yet there 
are dangerons ſophiſts, who preſume to draw a 
ſtrange and moſt frightful picture of this amiable 
being. 

The wicked man (very likely in David's time} 
laid in his heart there is no God:“ but now 
he is cured of his atheiſm, and acknowledges indeed 
a deity, but one of Epicurus's ſtamp; an idle and 
diſdainful deity, who for fear of being diſturbed, 
does not concern himſelf about the low affairs of this 
world; a deity who is neither offended with the iniquity 


of man, nor honoured with his homage ; a deity, in fine, 


who leaves us at full liberty to act a ſlort. lived cliaracter 


on earth, which muſt terminate at length in our utter 
annihilation. This fierce and ill-natur'd deity, put- 


ting his rational creatures on the jame level with brutes, 


bas neither puniſhments for vice, nor rewards for vir- 
tue; we are only a parcel of mean automata in his 
eyes, whoſe underſtanding and induitry entirely con- 
ſiſt in a happy mechaniſm ; and like thoie empty 
bubbles formed by a violent ſhower along a rolling 
flood, we appear on earth in one inſtant only to diſ- 
appear the next. 

Such a deity, in fact, is no way troubleſome to 
thoſe Who conſider the practice of morality as a griev- 
ous yoak: he has no exception to make againſt their 


debauch and impiety, and as he promiſes them no- 


thing, nothing he demands. But this is not my 
God: mine has created the univerſe, and drawn 


me out of nothing: all the advantages I enjoy with 
regard to body and mind, 1 derive from him: Tis 
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he that watches for my preſervation, and provides 4 
for my felicity. For his goodneſs I owe him lovez |." 
for his favours, gratitude ; and homage for his ma- 
zeſty. ; 
P 


2 4 
Of the Love we owe to God. 


HERE is no ſuch thing as diſintereſted love. 
Whoſoever firſt ſuppoſed it poſſible for us to 

love a perſon merely for that perſon's ſake, underſtood 
very little of the nature of affection. Love riſes only 
from the relation ſubſiſting between two objects, one 
of which contributes tothe other's happineſs. Let the 
Quietiſt love his God, at the very inſtant his inexora- 
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ble juſtice commits him to the fury of eternal flames: 

this is refining too much on the notion of divine 
f love. 1 
5 Thoſe perfections of God, from whence nothing 
. reſults to our advantage, may raiſe indeed our admi- 
1604.5 ration, and fill us with reſpe& ; but can no way in- 
— fpire us with love. is not merely becauſe he is 


111. ˙ m. ꝛ⅛¹o mm er ne 


almighiy, great, or wiſe, that I love him: no, tis : 
becauſe he is good; becauſe he himſelf loves me, ang 


= — 
—— — — 


every moment gives me convincing proofs of his af- 1 
ſection. Were he not to love me, what would his 

omnipotency, grandeur, and wiſdom ſignify to me hb 
He could do every thing, but would do nothing for be 
me : his ſupreme majeſty would only ſerve to render os 
me mean and contemptible in his eyes; he would th 
know how to make me happy, but would never con- 6 
cern himſelf about it. On the contrary, let him but x; 
love me, and all his attributes become valuable and | he 
precious: his wiſdom contrives proper meaſures for H. 
my happineſs ; his omnipotence executes them with- the 

aut 


the motive. 


Fe 


Chap. 1. Of the Love we owe to God. 5 


out impediment; and his ſupreme Majeſty renders his 
love infinitely eſtimable. 

Some will aſk, whether 'tis certain that God loves 
mankind ? To which I anſwer, that the innumerable 
favours he laviſhes upon us, ſet his love beyond all 
doubt. But as this proof will be inſiſted upon 
hereafter, we ſhall produce here ſome other argu- 
ments. 

'To aſk whether God loves mankind, is aſking whe- 
ther he is good; which is queſtioning his very exiſtence. 
For how is it poſhble to conceive a God without good- 
neſs? And what goodneſs could he have, were he to 
hate his own handy-work, and to deſire the miſery of 
his creatures? A good prince Iyves his ſubjects; a 
good. parent loves his children; we love even the tree 
we planted, the houſe we built: and is it poſlible for 
God not to love mankind! In what minds can ſuch 
a ſuſpicion riſe, except of thoſe who form a capricious 
and barbarous being of God, a being who makes' a 
mercileſs ſport of the fate of mankind ; a being who 
deſtines them, before they are born, to hell, reſerving 
one at moſt to himſelf out of every million, tho” that 
one has no more merited his predilection, than the 
others have deſerved their reprobation. Impious 
blaſphemers, who endeavour to give me an averſion 
to God, by perſuading me that I am the object of his 
averſion ! | 5 - 

You will ſay; he owes nothing to man. Well; 
but he owes ſomething to himſelf : he muſt neceſſarily 
be juſt and beneficent : his perfections do not depend 
on choice; he is neceſſarily what he is; he is either 
the moſt perfect of all beings, or he is nothing. Be- 
fides I know he loves me, by the very love I feel for 
him: tis becauſe he loves me he has ingraved in my 
heart this ſentiment, the moſt precious of all his gifts. 
His love is the ſource of mine, as it ought to be alſo 
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Give me leave, in order to convey an idea of the 


love of God, to paint that love which your devotees 


cal! profane. The parallel in itſelf has nothing in- 
decent. Love is a vice only in vicious hearts, "I'hat 
pure ſubſtance, fire, ſends up unwholſome and dan- 
gerous vapours, when it preys on infected matter; ſo 
love if it be nouriſhed among vices, produces ſhame- 
ful defires, criminal deſigns, and is followed with 
troubles, care, and vexation. But let it riſe in an up- 
right heart, and be kindled by an object, adorned with 
virtues as well as charms, it is then ſafe from cenſure ; 
and God, far from being offended, gives it his approba- 
tion. He has made amiable objects only in order to 
be loved. Ichoſe this for a model of the divine love; 
becauſe of all affections tis that whic moves the ſoul 
with the greateſt empire and vivacity. | 
Now let us fee, what paſſes in a heart deeply ſmit- 


ten? It hurries with impetuoſity towards the charming 
object; all its movements tend to approach it; what- 


ever keeps or removes it from this object, is tormenting; 
it is afraid of giving it any diſpleaſure; it inquires into 
its taſtes and inclinations, in order to conform and ſub- 


mit to them; it likes to hear it commended ; talks of 


it with ſatisfaction; and careſſes every thing, that re- 
news the agreeable idea. Love, they ſay, gave birth 
to painting; and tis love without doubt that firſt in- 
troduced the worſhip of relics; a ſingle hair of the ob · 


ject beloved is a precious toy. 


»Tis a miſtake to think there is a great differ- 
ence between this and divine love. We have but one 
way of loving; people love their God and their miſ- 
treſſes in the ſame manner; and theſe affections differ 


only in the diverſity of their objects and ends. A 


man therefore ſincerely penetrated with pious ſenti- 
ments towards God, ſentiments like thoſe of a puſ- 
fionate lover, would be glad to behold him, poſſeſs 
him, and be united to him; he thinks of him with 
Joy ; and ſpeaks of him with reſpect ; he ſtudies, me- 

ditates, 
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the ſubſtance of the laborious bces, 


Chap. 1. Of the Love we owe to God, 7 


ditates, and obſerves his law; which is a proof as 
well as the effect of his love. 
you practife his commandments; and if you practiſe 
them, you love him. | 
Cleon leads a retired life; he has broke off all 
commerce with the world; he prays at ſtated hours, 
dreſſes plain, lives on roots and vegetables, eats very 
little, mortifies himſelf a great deal, and ſees no wo- 
men, And yet I queſtion whether Cleon loves God 
or not. His virtues are merely the effect of caprice. 
Ile does a great many things which the law of God 
no where commands, and omits ſeveral things it 
preſcribes, Let Cleon come back again to ſociety ; 
let him love and aſſiſt his fellow creatures to the beſt 


of his power; let him endeavour to improve his ſoul, 


inſtead of aiming to deſtroy his body; let him pray 
rather with fervor than method; let him think every 
thing permitted that God does not forbid; let him preach 
up virtue by his examples, and venture to practiſe it 
in public ; then {hall I be more eaſily perſuaded that 
Cleon loves God. . : 

Man never confines himſelf to a juſt medium; but 
always carries things to extremity. The founder of 
Chriſtianity ſaid to his diſciples, that he who loves 
God, does what he commands him: they concluded 
therefore that it would be loving him ſtill more, to do 
more than he commands. He is willing they ſhould 
pray, they ſhould honour him, and give him thanks: 
wherefore they imagined that the ſublimity of perfec- 
tion conſiſted in abſtaining from every other occupa- 
tion. Hence ſuch a number of pious drones, who 
pretend they are intirely conſecrated to the divine 


ſervice; and whoſe life in reality is either criminal, 


or uſeleſs to ſocietyx. He condemns a fond attach- 
ment to riches; they conſequently ſuppoſed it was a 
virtue to be pofleſs'd of nothing at all. Hence ſuch a 
iwarm of ftirdy beggars, thoſe waſps that live upon 
He forbids adul- 
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8 NM NN ERS. Part I. 
tery, rapes, and debauch: this prohibition made them 
imagine that a perpetual continency would be ex- 
tremely acceptable to him. They durſt not make of 
marriage a crime: but they have made (which amounts 
pretty near to the ſame) virginity a virtue: forgetting 
without doubt that their maſter curſed a fig: tree, 
merely becauſe it reſembled a virgin. He blames, in 
fine, ſoftneſs and ſenſuality : in conſequence of which, 

they are tranſported with a kind of fury ; arming them- 
 telves with whips, ſcourges, and iron ſpikes ; and la- 
cerating themſelves in a cruel and mercileſs manner, 
like the prieſts of Baal in the preſence of Elias. What 
could you do worſe, wretched fanatics, had you choſen 
tor your God, that malignant ſpirit you call the devil 
When a ſoldier receives the word of command, he 1s 
not allowed, either to exceed, or fall ſhort of his 
orders; for which way ſoever he tranſgreſſes, his fault 
may prove equally dangerous, and is therefore equally 
liable to puniſhment. 

A perſon may love God without hating himſelf, ſo 
far is it from being true that ſelf-hatred is a mark of 


timents contrary to thoſe of God? Now *tis certain 
that God loves us; let us not therefore expect to 
Pleaſe him by hating what he loves. He deſires us to 
love our neighbours like ourſelves: can it be ſuppo- 
ſed by this that we ought to be the objects of our 
own averſion? Let us rather ſubject the fleſh to the 
ſpirit, without deſtroying it. Let us be chaſt, but 
not abſtain from a licit affection. Let us avoid an im- 
moderate love of riches; but not negle& to provide 
for our wants, Let us raiſe our hearts frequently to- 
wards God; but let us likewiſe ſtretch out our hands 
to the wretch that implores our aſſiſtance, 

This whimſical notion, that we cannot love God, 
without contradicting even the moſt innocent inſtin& 
of nature, is ſo generally received, that no one ever 
dreams of extolling the ſandtity of a perſon te 

| makes 


divine love. Is it right we ſhould entertain ſen- 


Chap. 1. Of be Love we owe 4% Cod. 9 
1 makes his four meals a day, eats fiſh or fleſh indiſ- 
hem eriminately, wears a decent garment, lies on a feather 
ex bee, has a tender affection for his ſpouſe, and delights 
e of do convince her of it; let him have ever ſo many 
unts |? virtues beſides, or perform ever ſo many good actions. 
tting At Rome they canonize popes, anchorets, founders 
tree, of orders, and, when they find nothing better, anony- 
„ in mous ſkeletons: but they ſeldom confer this honour 
nich, on virtuous fathers of families, unleſs they happen to 
1em- be kings, or at leaſt the anceſtors of crowned heads. 
d la- There are certain bigots who imagine, that to love 
nner, God as we ought, we muſt love nothing but God; 
What that he is jealous, and unwilling a huſband ſhould be 
noſen |? fond of his wife, or a lover of his miſtreſs, They 
evil! repreſent him like a whimſical huſband, who would 
he is efteem it a criminal affection in his wife to be fond of 
f his a4 canary-bird, Thus by ſpeculating and refining upon 
fault] the notion of divine love, they have taken it into 


ually |? their heads, that there are none but very extraordinary 
perſons, who are capable of ſo elevated a ſentiment. 


if, ſo | Far are they from thinking that a man of ordinary 
ark of virtue can attain to ſuch an eminence; nay it would 
ſen- be treated as blaſphemy among Chriſtians, to ſuppole 


ertan] a Turk capable of this ſacred affection. 

& to Ariſto at the age of thirty was quite full of the 
us to Vorld; a man of a faſhionable taſte; careſſed and 
upp0- Þ: courted by all parties; and whoſe converſation formed 
f our the principal delight of every feaſt and entertainment, 


8 
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to the by Now he is ſixty, his taſte is changed: he declines com- 
ſt, but pany, and frequents no other place but church; he is 
an in- beſt pleaſed with long ſermons, prays inceſſantly and 


rovide 1 with fervor ; and bewails the time, when immerſed in 
tly to- BY pleaſure, his attention was not taken up with giving 
hands due honour, and praiſe to God. This is, you'll ſay, 


, |: becauſe, poor man, he begins to ſtoop; people gene- 
God, rally grow devout at that age. I agree with you, if 


nſtincts Ariſto at the time of his change gave any other N 
je * marks of imbecillity. Bat if his good ſenſe be no 
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way altered, I will ſay, that his paſſions ſubſiding in 
his old age, he therefore improves in the love of vir- 
tue, a love that muſt neceſſarily be attended with piety. 
I do not make Ariſto's piety conſiſt merely in going 
to church (for were he a Turk, he would frequent the 
moſques, were he a Jew he would go to his ſy- 
nagogue; were he of the Religion of ob or Enoch, 
he would pray indifferently in all places) but in 
the elevation of the heart towards God, and in all 
thoſe acts by which it is externally demonſtrated ; acts 
that are regularly performed by Ariſto. 
When a woman, no longer adored by a crowd of 
lovers, takes up with a devout life, ſhe is apt to be 
charged with hypocriſy, and with mocking inſtead of 
honouring God. But why ſo? Tis true the deſertion 
of her lovers gives her a difreliſh for the world; yet 
ſhe preferves fill a tender heart, which, as it muſt tend 
towards ſome object, ſhe directs towards heaven. Be- 
ſides having been often told that 'tis much nobler to 
love God than the creatures, this ſentiment flatters her 
vanity ; and convinced of the emptineſs of the world, 
ſhe is prompted perhaps to love God thro' a motive 
of {cif-love. Little doe: it ſignify, by what induce- 
ment our hearts are inclined to virtue, provided they 
embrace it with ſincerity and reſolution. 
Valeria was beloved by a perſon of great eminence ; 
a conqueſt which highly flattered her ambition. But 
her levity having at length obliged him to change his 
affection, ſhe thought it inconſiſtent with her dignity 
to ſtoop to an adorer of an inferior quality. Such a 
condeſcenſion would be too great a ſacrifice for her 
pride; wherefore ſhe inſtantly reſolves, and renounces 
all commerce of love and gallantry, This alteration 
is at firſt the effect of ſpite and reſentment; but that 
does not fignify ; it contributes to cure the irregularity 
of her mind. Delivered from the abyſs ſhe was in, ſhe 
will be better able to know its depth; and tho” forced 
to virtue by deſpair, yet flic will find a pleaſure in 
purſuing 
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purſuing it, Ceaſe to commit the crime, and time 


will infallibly bring you to detelt it. 

We accuſtom ourſelves to behold a hideous coun- 
tenance without horror, by having it conſtantly before 
our eyes: but were we to ſee it after twenty years ab- 
ſence, we ſhould ſoon diſcern its whole deformity, 
Vice is not agreeable at firſt ſight; the eye muſt be 
uſed to it. No one ever abandons Eimſelf to it without 
dread and fear; a fear like that of a timorous ſwimmer, 


who apprehending the coldneſs of the Water, dips only 


at firſt his foot, then ventures a leg, afterwards a knee, 
then a thigh, and at length plunges his whole body. 
A traytor who betrays his truſt, muſt have committed. 
a great many mean actions, before he could attain to 
ſo conſummate a degree of villainy. 

When a perſon is ſo happy as to be aſhamed of his 
paſt miſ-deeds, and takes a different road from that 
which led him aſtray; he walks at firſt with uneaſineſs. 
and pain, finding it hobbling and rugged, in com- 
pariſon to that eaſy declivity, by which he was hurry - 
ing along to deſtrution. However let him not be 
diſcouraged with his repugnance, but reſolutely per- 
fiit; a perſon who walks reluctantly, ſtill advances ; 
and that which proves at firſt fatiguing to one of a 


delicate conſtitution, becomes at length an agreeable 


exerciſe, when he has ſurmounted his weakneſs. His 
eyes being at length opened will ſee that monſter vice. 
in its real colours; and thus to ſee it, is enough to 
deteſt it. Tis by maſk' and diſguiſe chat vice allures. 
us; and virtue on the contrary engages us by ſhewing 
itſelf unveiled. The more it is known, the more it. 
is loved: we ſhould proſtrate ourſelves and adore it, 
were it a perſonal being; and ſuch. indecd would it be 
in the eyes of a mortal, to whom God would vouch- 
ſafe to render himſelf viſible, For he is the only be- 
ing in whom virtue reſides in its full purity ; nay, I 
queition Whether there can be any real difference 
aſſigned between God and virtue. A new argument 

5 thus: 
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this to prove that to love virtue is loving God. No 
body I fancy diſputes whether we ought to love vir- 
tue ; and how then can any one doubt that we ought 
to love God? But let us not muſter up a heap of proofs 
concerning this ſubject; ſenſible truths need only be 
ſet before us, for our full conviction. 
proceed now to the article of Gratitude. 


CHAP; I, 
Of the Gratitude due to God. 


N human life, love and gratitude are two diffe- 

rent ſentiments. We may love a perſon without 
having ever received any favours from him ; and we 
may receive his favours without loving him ; and 
tho' loaded with benefits from his hands, we may yet 
not love him without being guilty of ingratitude. 
But tis quite otherwiſe in reſpect to God: Our gra- 
titude cannot be without love, nor our love without 
gratitude ; becauſe God is both an amiable and bene- 
ficent being. That he 1s amiable, we have already 


proved; 1 have only therefore to ſhew he is be- 


neficent, 

You acknowledge yourſelf indebted to your mother 
for having brought you into the world; to your father 
for providing for your wants; to your maſters for in- 
ſtructing you in uſeful knowledge; to your benefactors 
for their generous aſſiſtance; and finally to your friends 
for their attachment to your perſon: Now God alone 
is really and indeed your mother, your father, your 
maſter, your benefactor, and friend; and thoſe whom 
as ſuch you honour, are properly ſpeaking only the 
inſtruments of his goodneſs. In order to convince 


you more fully of this truth; let us conſider him a 


while undes theſe different relations, 


*Tis time to 
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Chap. 2. Of the Gratitude due to God. 13 
I. God compared to a Mother, 


Sylvia grown ripe for wedlock, receives the addreſ- 
ſes of a young, rich, and handſome wooer. Sylvia 
bluſhes and likes him; and tho' her youthful modeſty 
makes her heſitate a while, yet ſuch a cluſter of per- 
fections ſtagger her at length, and ſhe yields to the 
impulſe of her inclination. A few words mumbled 


cover by the prieſt make her a wife; and her huſband 


ſoon makes her a mother. Now what has ſhe done 
hitherto for the fruit of her womb? nothing; the 
whole is the work of God. When he laid the foun- 
dations of the heavens and the earth, he had then 
this child in view, and diſpoſed from ſo remote a pe- 
riod a long chain of events, which were to terminate 
in its nativity. But this is not all; he likewiſe created 
him, by kneading the clay of which he formed his 
firſt parent. The time being come for the opening of 
this bud ; he was pleaſed to place it in Sylvia's womb ; 
and took care himſelf to warm and unfold the bloſ- 
0 -- | | 

That this child ſhould honour in due time his mo- 
ther, is what I have no objection againſt, nay what I 
adviſe him to; ſhe has ſuffered, if not for him, at leaſt 
thro' him and upon his account, the inconveniences 
of pregnancy, and the pains of child-birth. But let 
him carry his acknowledgment ſtill higher, and not 
imitate thoſe ſuperſtitious idolaters, who ſeeing the 
earth loaded every year with corn, fruit, and paſturage, 
ſtupidly adored this blind inſtrument of the bounties 
of their Sovereign Lord, without ever thinking to 
praiſe the powerful arm from whence it derived its 
fecundity. 


II. God conſidered as a Father, 
God is likewiſe the Father of mankind, much more 
ſo than each man in particular is the parent of his 
„ 8 children. 
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children. Let us wave here the ſhare a father has in the 
birth of his ſon ; for I do not ſee any obligation due to 
him upon this ſcore : his ſole aim was his own fatisfac- 
tion, and if we are indevted to him for this pretended 
benefit, we ought likewiſe to be thankful to him for the 
choice repaſts he has made, for the champain he has 
drunk, for the minuets he has danced, and, in ſhort, 
for all the pleaſures in which he has indulged him- 
ſelf. Tis not therefore the ſimple quality of a father, 
that gives a man a right over the hearts of his chil- 
dren; he has no juſt pretence of this kind, but inaſ- 
much as he has diſcharged the duties which nature 
has annexed to this title. ; 

What acknowledgment, what gratitude can parents 
claim from thoſe unfortunate victims, whom their re- 


lentleſs barbarity has doomed to the gloomy exile of 


a convent, to ſwell the fortune of an elder brother? 
What ſentiments of tenderneſs can ariſe in the 
breaſt of a ſon, from the kery tranſports of a tyran- 
nical father, who never looks at him but with fury, 
never ſpeaks to him but with boiſterous terms, never 
inſtructs him but with menaces, and corrects him like 
an aſſaſſin and a murderer! What an odd ſort of a 
father is Florimond ! Stranger to the very family over 
which he preſides; he goes out and comes in, drinks, 
plays, and ſaunters, While his neglected children grow 
up to the age of maturity; lucky indeed if they are 
of themſelves inclinable to virtue, if they attain to any 
acquirements, or think of ſettling m the world; for as 
to his part he never troubles his head about them. 
He juſt ſaw them when they were born, gave them his 
name, and that is ail; they have been ever ſince the 
leaſt of his concern. | 
But ſince our buſineſs is to draw a parallel between 

a father and God, let us chuſe, in order to render the 
diſproportion leſs enormous, the tendereſt and beſt of 
fathers ; and ſuch indeed was mine, whom I beg 
leave to propoſe here for an example, Hortenſio 
| for 
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Chap. 2, Of theGratitudeduetoG Wy 5 


(for ſo he was named) was of a genteel family, 
but of indifferent fortune. His tender induſtry how- 
ever and prudent ceconomy fixed me in a ſituation, 
in which I have no occaſion to envy the ſons of 
opulence. Temperate was my diet, decent my appa- 
rel, and the ableſt maſters were charged with my in- 
ſtruction. He formed me to virtue rather by his ex- 
ample than admoniſhments, ſo that had it been poſſi- 
ble for me to have changed my parent, I muit have 
been a loſer by the exchange. Thus my father took 
care of my ſubſiſtance, education, and manners; all 
very reaſonable motives of gratitude. He did what he 
could for me, but it was God that gave him the power 
to do it: for we ſhould always aſcend to this primitive 
ſource of bleſſings. When my father watched for 
my preſervation, it was God that preſerved me; 


when he took care to inſtruct me, it was God 


that opened my underſtanding; when he entertained 
me with the charms of virtue, *twas God that ex- 
cited me to love it. 


IH. Cod confidered as 4 Maſter. 


If we come to compare the maſters that direct and 


inſtruct us, to the eternal Truth from whence all 


our knowledge proceeds; I do not imagine they will 
be better able to ſtand the parallel. Let us even ſup- 
poſe them more knowing than they really are, more 
certain of the doctrines they teach, freer from pre- 
judices, more diſintereſted, and leſs paſſionate : and 
yet how limited is their ſcience, if we reduce it, as 
we ought, to the ideas ariſing from certainty and evi- 
dence! Now theſe ideas, which alone are worthy of 
the name of ſcience, God has rendered common to all 
mankind ; every one poſſeſſes them, and by the help 
of reflection can recall them to mind; which 2 

ome 


%% N Wt 


ſome philoſophers to think that all our knowledge is 
attained by reminiſcency. 
The number of truths, of ſuch at leaſt as are really 


uſeful, is not ſo great, as people imagine; and gene- 


rally ſpeaking tis nothing but indolence or prejudice 
that conceals them from us. And if there be ſome 
more abſtract verities, which are not diſcovered 
but by ſtudy and long application, we are not in- 
debted to our own labour for the diſcovery: they 
are treaſures which God has buried deeper than 


others, but proceed notwithſtanding from him; be- 


cauſe by digging we find them in the bottom of our 
ſouls, which are his handy-work. The miner digs 
the mine, the naturaliſt directs the operation; but 


neither of them have made the ore therein con- 


tained. 


IV. God conſidered as a Benefactor. 
Should any one preſume to deny God the 


title of benefactor, I would not endeavour to re- 


fute him: the light he enjoys, the air he breathes, 
and whatſoever contributes to his preſervation and 
pleaſures, the heavens, the earth, and all nature, de- 
ſigned for his uſe, bear witneſs againſt him, and ſuf- 


ficiently confound him. That he thinks, ſpeaks, and 
acts, is intirely owing to the faculty he has received 


of God; and were it not for that Providence againſt 
which he rebclliouſly riſes, he would never have 
exiſted, and the earth would not be loaded with the 
diſagreeable weight of ſo ungrateful a monſter. True 
it is, that we are pretty unanimous, in owning we are 
indebted to God for our exiſtence : but there are a great 
many who ſeem to undervalue this favour, in order to 
exempt themſelves from the duty of acknowledgment, 


Man is a querulous animal; if the weather proves dry, 
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happy ſtate hereafter. 
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he would have it wet; and if it rains, he would have 
- it dry, He gives himſelf the trouble of complaints 

and wiſhes, as if he knew what was moſt conducive to 

his advantage. He exiſts, and is poſſeſſed of what- 

ever is neceſlary to preſerve his exiſtence, as long as 
it pleaſes heaven he ſhould enjoy it. And yet this does 
| not ſatisfy him; indifferent with regard to life when 
he is to thank God for the favour, he takes it into his 
head to conſider it as a grievance. He forgets what 
God has done in his behalf, to complain of what he 
has omitted. His principal ſubjects of complaint are, 
* that diſorders happen in the phyſical world, that the 
& body is ſubject to troubleſome wants, and the ſoul to 
* irregular paſſions.” Let us examine theſe three 
objections againſt Providence, and try, if we can juſti- 


1. A city is ſwallowed up by inundations; a 
caravan is buried in ſands; the earth opens, and 
«« exhibits moſt frightful abyſſes; ſavage beaſts en- 
„danger human lives; famine, peſtilence, and a thou- 
« ſand other terrible ſcourges infeſt and deſtroy man- 


But what is there in all theſe events; that exempts 
you from the gratitude due to God? Are you leſs load- 
ed with his favours, becauſe Lima is deſtroyed ? Have 
the fiery eruptions of mount Etna or Veſuvius done 
you any harm? And were theſe pretended diſorders te 
reach even as far as you, the very worſt that can be- 
fall you, is death. Now death is no evil of itſelf: 
tis a paſſage that leads from this life to the next; and 
it depends on you to ſecure yourſelf a happy or un- 


Do not judge of God by events, but judge rather 
of events by the idea you have of God. In affairs 
{ubje& to human government diſorders happen, be- 


cauſe thoſe who are entruſted with the management of 


them, are weak, diſhoneſt, or ignorant. 


Now none 
of 


Pg 
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of theſe imperfections are to be found in God. Tis he 


without doubt that governs the univerſe; how is it 
then poſſible jt ſhould be ſubject to real diſorders? Here 
I ſee two things, whereof one is evident and the other 
obſcure. Evident it is that God is juſt, wiſe, and om- 
nipotent: but *tis not evident that what appears to us 
a diſorder is really ſuch, ſince our knowledge in this 
reſpect may be far inferior to that of God. My buſineſs 
therefore is to decide the uncertain by the certain, and 
to conclude that every thing is in proper order. 

2. With regard to the wants of the body, far from 
giving me any reaſon to doubt of the divine goodneſs, 
they afford me the moſt ſenſible marks of his paternal 
attention and care for mankind. I conſider them as 


uſeful diſturbers, whereby he hinders us from apply 


ing ourſelves without interruption to labour, which 
would ſoon waſte and conſume us. But what I ad- 
mire moſt is, that theſe apparent inconveniences ate 
the ſource of all our pleaſures, We eat and drink 
with ſatisfaction, only inaſmuch as our wants excite 
us by the importunity of their ſting. 

The artiſan riſes and goes to work, excited merely 


by the hope of gain; his avarice would allow kim no 


leiſure to relax, did not God compel him by the impreſ- 
fron of bodily wants to quit his labour. His hungry 
ſtomach obliges him to ſuſpend his painful exerciſe ; 
he obeys this imperious voice ; his fatigue ſharpens his 


appetite, which he ſatisfies with a reliſh unknown to 


the effeminacy and indolence of the great. With 
alacrity he returns to his hammer or file, and with 
the ſweat and exerciſe of his body procures another 
repaſt as ſweet and delicious as the preceding. 


Who can ſufficiently extol thy bounties, O indulgent | 


ſleep, thou who fo powerfully repaireſt our exhauſted 


ſtrength; who charmeſt our inquietudes, diſpelleſt our 
blackeſt chagrins, and aſſwageſt our acuteſt pains. 
Had the nectar of the gods any virtues comparable 
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is he 5 
is it to thine? the Nepenthe ſo much extolled by Homer 
1 was no more than a ſoporiferous draught. Into what 
1. a a ſweet fituation doſt thou not plunge the happy 
ther | ag | 

| 2 lovers, almoſt annihilated by exceſs of pleaſure, when 
Om - 5 RK 8 
o us | | thou ſtretcheſt out to them thy propitious hand, and 0 
this | to their molt lively tranſports cauſeſt a ſoft and ſweet ' 
| 2 drunkenneſs to ſucceed, which tho' not ſo briſk as 1 
nels | * . : | i 
ang | that from which they emerged, is nevertheleſs full as j 

: 4 delicious ? | | 


Shall the inſuperable inclination of one ſex towards 
another, be conſidered as a troubleſome want ? ſen- 
3 fible I am indeed that there are ſome to whom it is 
aua a puniſhment : But why ſo? becauſe they are ſo fool- | 
ih as to imagine there is a beauty in reſiſting it, and | 
that *tis an ignominious thing to contribute to the 
propagation of our own ſpecies. But are we to blame 
God for this? Are we to lay our whimſical notions 
and prejudices to his account? Let us deſcend rather 
to a level with other men, and without aſpiring to 
a pretended perfection, which is all a chimæra, let us 
condeſcend to ſatisfy this preſſing want; for this only 
is the reaſonable way to get rid of its importunity. 
A man of ſenſe, far from imagining that the vi- 
vacity of his paſſion, or even the oppoſitions he meets 


75 with and the difficulties he muſt ſurmount, are real 
his eevils and ſubjects of complaint, conſiders them on 
to dhe contrary as deſigned to ſtimulate the Tenſe, and 
ien | raiſe the reliſh of the pleaſure. Take away all long- 
ith | ings and obſtacles from enjoyment, and you'll utterly 
You annihilate all its charms. 


« Some perhaps will produce as an argument 
| © apainſt Providence, the unequal diſtribution of 
h | * riches. One, they will ſay, wallows in plenty, 
ted * 3 1 0 
* while another ſtruggles with want.“ 
5 This argument is built on a wrong principle; 
bie = Wherefore as ſoon as we ſubvert its foundation it will 
tumble to the ground. It proceeds on a ſuppoſition 
that riches are the only, or at leaſt the greateſt hleſſing | 
EY We 19 


we can enjoy in life. But if it be the ſmalleſt of 
thoſe favours which the divine bounty beſtows on 
man; if ſuch as it is, it can be more than compen- 
ſated by other advantages, thoſe who have not been 
favoured with it, have no manner of reaſon to com- 
plain. | 

Let us only draw a compariſon between thoſe pe- 
Tiſhable goods which are abſolutely extrinſecal to us, 
as they belong neither to body nor ſoul, and ſome of 
the advantages of an animal life, ſuch as perfect health, 
a regular conformation of the body, or a proper con- 
ſtruction of organs. There are none of theſe, even 
ſeparately conſidered, but, were we to have our op- 
tion, we ſhould prefer to riches ; much leſs would we 
prefer wealth to all theſe advantages united. But 


What if we ſhould compare them to the moſt valuable 
gifts, ſuch as virtue, honour, underſtanding, and 


ſcience? What trifles are riches compared to the ſmal- 
leſt of theſe attributes ! Beſides, the qualifications of 
body or mind have this advantage over riches, that 
the latter may be acquired by means of the former ; 
whereas riches can never reſtore a loſt limb, or cor- 
rect a vicious diſpoſition of mind. 

The ſame we may ſay with reſpect to inequality of 
conditions. One (you will object) is ſeated majeſtic 


In his throne, while another creeps -obſcurely in the 


duſt. But let us place honour in the ſame rank with 
riches; let us compare them with the advantages either 
of body or ſoul, and you'll quickly ſee their inconſider- 
able value. Puſh your ambition to the very higheſt 
Pitch it can mount to (for what need you be afraid 
of wiſhing ?) aſpire even to the rank of a ſovereign; 
and ſuppoſe your wiſhes intirely fulfilled ; what real 
advantage would you gain? A king that performs his 


duty is the moſt miſerable of men; a king that ne- 


glects it, is the moſt odious. | 

| Honours and great riches, conferred on a worthleſs 
fellow, contribute only to diſgrace him, by Gong 
| | 1s 
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TL; 1 his failings to public view. Of this we have recent | ? 
ſt of examples in Hypſiſtus and Pollio. Pollio was fond 
ow of play, good cheer, and women; but had a ſtrong | 
pen- deſire at the ſame time of making his fortune. The 
been latter paſſion did not ſtifle the reſt, but only rendered 4 
om. | | him more circumſpect; it did not make him a man of 0 


honour, but an hypocrite. He knew that as corrupt 
as the world is, {till it requires vice to walk with 
a veil; and tho' we have ſome indulgence for an im- 
moral man, yet we do not excuſe an impudent Cynic. 
Hie confined therefore his words to rule, and diſguiſed 
dis conduct; afluming, as well as he could, the air 
of a man of honour before his patrons, and diſcover- 
ing none of his mean artifices, but ſuch as they might 
find of ſome utility. Pollio thus attained to an im- 
” menſe fortune, becauſe he had purſued the right road. 
Then it was that tired of a troubleſome conſtraint, 
he let drop the maſk, and gave looſe to all his 
” paſſions; making an idol of his belly, a theatre of 
the gaming-table, and a ſeraglio of the opera. 
Huypſiſtus attained to honours by a ſomewhat diffe- 
rent conduct. He was born of a middling family, with 
a capacity that did not ſeem to promiſe any great mat- 
ters; but the fair ſex, more penetrating undoubtedly 
than ours, diſcovered a kind of merit in him, which 
he knew how to convert to his advantage, having | 
raiſed himſelf thereby to the higheſt pitch of gran- { 
deur. Hither when he had reached, the talent that 
raiſed him, was not of a nature to make him ſhine ; 
wherefore he cut but 2 mean figure, expoſing more-' 
over his own ignominy by the haughty and diſdain- 
ful air he affected in public. 0 | 
In a greater mediocrity of fortune and rank we meet 
with men at every ſtep, whom the ſupreme diſtributor 
of graces has diſtinguiſhed more than Hypſiſtus and Pol- 
lio. *Tis not in the glittering pomp of grandeur and 
opulence, that we find the moſt ſolid happineſs, but in a 
leſs middling ſtate. The air that circulates near the ground 
Sy 13 
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is the fitteſt for moſt men; but that which is breathed 
on too high an eminence, makes the heart grow ſick, 
and turns the head. 

Nature, that beſt of parents, of whom we are ſo apt 


to ungratefully complain, has not made ſo great an 


inequality among men as appears at firſt ſight. The 
moſt lively and tranſporting pleaſures are common 
to all mankind; thoſe which are peculiar to the 
great, are pleaſures of meer caprice, of very little 
ſolidity, and generally mixt with a bitterneſs from 
which thoſe that pure nature offers are exempt. ?*Tis 
to her we are indebted for all the comforts of this 
tranſitory life; and we muſt attribute to the irregu- 
larity of our imagination or manners moſt of the 
misfortunes under which we groan. 

3. Another argument thoſe ungrateful wretches al- 
ledge againſt Providence, is the empire of the paſſions 
over human hearts. They look upon man as in a 
deplorable ſtate, becauſe ſome indeliberate motions 
riſe in his ſoul, which he is incapable to repreſs. 
They flouriſh and enlarge upon the fatal effects of the 
paſſions, and ſhut their eyes to the immenſe advan- 
tages from thence ariing. Is it reaſonable to hate 
the element of fire becauſe it can conſume us, or 
water becauſe it can iwallow us up? 

Let us conſider the paſions in themſclves, and not 
judge of them by what we are pleaſed to call their 
effects. Or if we conſider theſe effects, let us balance 
the good with the bad. Ethic writers generally de- 
claim againſt he paſſions, and never fail to commend 
the excellence and ſuperiority of reaſon. For my 
part I am not afraid to aftirm, that the paſſions on the 
contrary are innocent, and 'tis our reaſon only that 
renders us guilty. The ſentiments are the very ſoul 
of the paſſions; now the ſentiments are not free, for 
we do not love or hate becauſe tis our will ſo to do; 


Wherefore it follows, that the ſentiments cannot be 


criminal. In effect, our paſſions are not our own 
choice; 
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choice ; we experience them in our tender infancy, 
and feel them before we think. They are therefore 
the gifts of nature; or to ſpeak more properly, they 
are the gifts of God; for a philoſopher underſtands 
nothing more by nature than the benevolent hand of 
the Almighty. Now 'tis evident that God could not 
beſtow any poiſoned gifts upon his creatures. 
Again; the paſious are ſo far from being bad in 
themiclves, that they are good, uſeful, and neceſſary. 
'T'is but juſt and natural, that an intelligent creature 
ſhould defire its felicity and endeavour to procure it, 
Now there are two things which concur to its fe- 


licity ; namely, exemption from pain, and enjoyment 


of pleaſure; and theie are certainly the object of 
all the paſſions. Their aim is to remove from 


us whatever may obſtruct our happineſs, or to ſe- 


cure to us the poſieſſion of what may increaſe it. 
Every ſentiment therefore we feel of the fear of pain, 
or love of pleaſure, is lawful and agreeable to our 
inſtinct. But this inſtinct is neither free, nor enlight- 
ened; nor indeed has it any occaſion ſo to be, be- 
cauſe it was not made to direct itſelf. It avoids evil 
and purſues good; but both the one and the other 
muſt be pointed out, ſince it is not able to diſtinguiſfi 
them of itſelf. This diſeernment is the work of rea- 
ſon; whoſe buſineſs it is to regulate the ſentiments, 


by applying each of them to their proper objects, and 


confining them within their juſt bounds; a point in 
which ſhe is frequently defective. We are apt to 


rail vehemently againſt the paſious, while *tis reaſon 
only that deſerves the blame. 1 
Love, for example, is a paſſion ſo neceſſary for 


mankind, that without it the whole fpecies would 


ſoon be extinguiſhed. The inclination of one ſex for 


the other, contributes to improve them both, form- 
ing the moſt delicious unions and the moſt amiable 
ties of ſociety ; but this only when it is directed by 
the light of pure reaſon, Guided by a depraved and 

vicious 
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vicious reaſon, it is apt to produce, and indeed every 
day produces treaſon, perjury, adultery, inceſt, mur- 
ders, conflagrations, and all the evils of which a 
blind fury is capable. As its end is entirely confor- 
mable to the deſign of nature, which is the union 
of the two ſexes, a union in itſelf legitimate; the 


inclination is not therefore the thing you are to check. 


If your heart be naturally tender, do not endeavour 
to render it inſenſible, but fix your affection on ſuch 
objects as will not eſtrange you from virtue; or ra- 
ther love thoſe that will lead you to it. Vour pro- 
penſity to love will not be the leſs ſatisfied; nay, 
without this precaution your ſatisfaction would be very 
imperfect. There is no ſuch thing as friendſhip with- 
out virtue. The union of two lovers without ho- 
nour or morals, is not love: *tis an edious aſſocia- 
tion, by which they enter upon a vicious commerce, 
and render themſelves mutually accomplices in vil- 
lainy. 

4 gatho has conceived a liking for Cephiſa. Agatho 
is a young finical and affected nobleman, who moves 
with a diſdainful air, and ſcarce touches the ground 
with his tip-toe. If he is obliged to direct his looks 
towards an object that is not exactly over-againſt him, 
nis head, moſt aukwardly jointed on its hinge, turns 
about half way and with difficulty to behold it; his 
eye, which he languiſhingly rolls, performs the reſt 
tho” with ſome reluctance. Proud of his birth and 
equipage, he ſcorns the acquiſition of talents, which 
he excuſes in thoſe only, who placed below his ſphere 
have no other means to emerge from their obſcurity. 
The idea of God diſturbs him, becauſe it ſets be- 
fore him a ſuperior being ; ſocial virtues are his 
averſion, becauſe they ſubje& him to a reſpe& and 
deference for other people ; and even equity 1s a thing 
he diſregards, by reaſon it ſets limits ta his pretences. 
Thus he is an impious, hard-hearted, and interefted 
wretch ; falſe in his promiſes, perfidious in his en- 

| gagements, 


they obey her as ſlaves. 
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gagements, incapable of tenderneſs, commiſeration, 
and gratitude. He is not hurried away to vice by 
the fire of his temperament ; no, he is a filly coxcomb 
who thinks he 1s of ſufficient conſequence, with- 
out putting himſelf to the trouble of being vir- 


tuous. 


Cephiſa is a vain and imperious woman. A crowd 


of lovers lie proſtrate at her feet, where ſhe delights 


to behold them as ſo many trophies erected to her 
charms. One only is to be crowned, and yet they 
mult all adore, She commands like a ſovereign; 
In order to eftabliſh her 
ſevere and deſpotic authority, ſhe dictates none but 
capricious and whimſical commands, The moſt ſer- 
vile and fawning of her court expect to carry the 
prize ; but they are miſtaken, She requires an un- 
limited reſpect; tho' ſhe deſpiſes thoſe who pay 
it. Unacquainted with the characteriſtic of true me- 


rit; judging of talents, by aſſurance; of nobility, 


by titles; of wit, by punning ; of .love, by cajoling ; 
void in fine of religion, morals, and regular taſte ; ſhe 
is the very picture of Agatho. And in fact 'tis 
upon Agatho at length ſhe fixes her choice. But 


are we to expect that love is to be the band of ſuch 


a match? no, tis the confidence they have, that 
neither. of them will be excelled by the other in 
Merit. 

But "tis not enough to know how to direct one's 
paſſion towards an object more worthy of love than 
Cephiſa and Agatho. Tho' it may be lawful and 
well placed, yet there are caſes in which it 
ſhould be moderated, and reſtrained within narrow 
limits. If there be an object deſerving of the higheſt 
affection; 'tis ſurely the amiable Menoqui. 1 had 
no occaſion to make a long ſtudy of her character, 
to find her adorable. A heart leſs knowing and cir- 
cumſpect than mine, would have ſurrendered at firſt 
ght. Every thing conſpired to my defeat; the beauty 
co of 


* 
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of her features, the majeſty of her gait, the graces 
ſpread round her perſon, the fire that ſparkled in 


her eyes, and the delicacy that ſeaſoned her diſcourſe. 


1 withſtood nevertheleſs all thoſe charms, but was 
ebliged at length to yield to a thouſand other more 


| captivating and valuable qualities, whole nu- 


merous Cluſter daily increaſed my ſurprize and ad- 
miration ; ſuch as a heart open to friendſhip, a heart 
benevolent, noble, and generous; a heart free 
without indiſcretion, ingenuous without imprudence ; 
a gay and brifk. temper, tho' always ſage and circum- 
ſpect; noble and grand ſentiments without pride or 
oſtentation; an exquiſite taſte and talents veiled with 
meek and bumble modeſty ; virtue in fine without an 
affected reſerve, and piety without bigotiſm. Such 
a multitude of perfections ſeemed ſufficient to juſtify 


the love with which I found myſelf attacked; and 


notwithſtanding the fair Mcnoqui was engaged in 
indiſſoluble bands, and conſequently incapable of 
making a return; yet my affection ſeemed innocent, 
tho' unfortunate. I gave it therefore leave to reſide 
in my heart, upon condition it never troubled my 
other And as dear as Menoqui is to me, ftill 
were my paſſion to become indocil, and endeavour 


to leap beyond the bounds I have preſcribed; were 


it to grow ſo petulant and licentious as to form 
unlawful defires : I would not wait till the injured 
fair, acquainted with my ſentiments by ſome raſh 
attempt upon her virtue, ſhould be able to do her- 
ſelf juftice ; no, I would become the implacable aven- 
ger of my ſecret crime, by baniſhing myſelf for ever 
from her preſence ; and conteſting with her the point 
of virtue in my heart, I would deprive her by an 
expeditious ſacrifice, of the fatal advantage of being 
able to prevent me. The love I have for her gives 
me no remorſe; and a remorſe it would cauſe, were 
it to make an attack upon virtue; which it is of too 


pure a nature ever to attempt, 
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The ſame may be ſaid of the other paſſions : juſt 
and uſeful in themſelves, they continue to be ſuch, 


when they are applied to proper objects, and care is 
taken to moderate their vivacity. The diſorders im- 


puted to them are intirely owing to their miſapplica- 


tion or exceſs, Thus hatred is not criminal in itſelf ; 
for there are odious objects: hate nothing but theſe, 
and your hatred will never extend to revenge. In the 
ſame manner you ought to regulate indignation, con- 
tempt, and diſdain. Real evils ſhould be the object 


of fear; for they can hardly be otherwiſe avoided. 


If they are inevitable, bear them with reſoluti- 
on. Fear properly moderated is prudence; exceſs 
is cowardice, Choler is an emotion of the ſoul, 
that renders it capable of violent and ſometimes ne- 
ceſlary efforts, which it would never have made, had 
it not been diſpoſſeiſed of its natural tranquillity. It is 
uſeful to a fond parent, to a patient maſter, to an in- 
dulgent ſuperior, who without this aſſiſtance would 
pardon a great many faults that ought to be puniſhed. 


It is uſeleſs to a miniſter of ſtate, a governor of a 


province, or an inquifitor ; theſe people know how 
to do miſchief in cool blood. When we give way 
to it without cauſe, tis whim and maggot; when we 
carry it too far, tis fury. | | 

The neceſiities of life gave riſe to arts; but cu- 
rioſity alone has produced the progreſs of the ſciences ; 
curioſity that amiable paſſion, the next to love in 
poliſhing and civilizing mankind, and ſoftning their 
ferocity. Unfortunate victims of that ſmoke called 


| glory ; unhappy ſhades precipitated to the lower re- 


gions from Fontenoy, Rocoux, Lawfelt, and Exiles ; 
your precious blood, ſpilt with {uch profuſion, would 
ſtill continue to circulate in your veins, were the world 
inhabited only by men of letters, and ſwayed by no 
other paſſion but that of a uſcfu] curiofity ! And yet 
this fertile ſource of good effects, directed towards 


Objects which pruence forbids, becomes indiſcretion 
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and carried beyord the {trength of the human under- 


ſtanding, generates monſtrous ſyſtems among piulo- 
ſophers, and extravagant religions among prieſts. 
The paſſions are not bad of their own nature, but 
by the abuſe made of them. Let us not cavil how- 
ever about terms; if by paſſions we are to under- 
ſtand vicious and immoderate affections, I freely pro- 
nounce ſentence againſt them, and grant that we 
ſhould endeavour to mortify and extinguiſh them. 


But if they are conſidered in their principle, where 


they are only innocent ſallies of an inſtinct that is born 
with us, we muſt reſpe& them as God's handy-work. 
*Tis an attempt againſt his providence to endeavour 
to deſtroy them; we ſhculd only regulate their ap- 
plication and uſe, 

But a queſtion here may ariſe, whether tis al- 
& ways in our power to regulate the paſſions. And 
whether reaſon herſelf, ſtunned by their tumult, be 
„ not incapable ſometimes of keeping them in ſub- 
* jection? And if ſo, whether it muſt not be allowed 
„that the ſoul is in a ſtate of imperfection, which 
« without any injuſtice may be imputed to God, 
« who undoubtedly might have given us a greater 
command of our paſſions.” 

I anſwer in the affirmative ; and that neither 
cf theſe is to be conteſted, Reaſon but too often 
fails in her duty; and then the paſſions, for want of 
being directed by her light, become hurtful to us. 
But what is there in all this that exempts us from the 
2cknowledgment due to God? They are hurtful to 
us only inaſmuch as we are conſenting ; and 'tis our 
reaſon that permits them to ailume the command they 
nave over us. But without inquiring into the cauſe, 
that makes the paſſions, tho' commendable in their 
principle, degenerate into imperfections; let us fee 
whether theſe imperfections themſelves, are ſo incom- 
patible, as ſome would fain make us believe, with 
e goodneſs of a ſupreme being that loves us. 

| n 
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obſerved that they are the ſource of zul our pleaſures. 
May we not ſay the ſame of the paſſions of the ſoul ? 
undoubtedly in reſpect to the honeit man, who en- 
deavours to extirpate his vices, A mathematician 
hugs himſelf at the ſolution of an abſtract and pro- 
found problem: how much ſweeter a ſatisfaction muſt 
it be to the heart of a virtuous man, waen victorious 
over an obſtinate paſſion after a long and generous 
ſtruggle he is able to ſay to himſelf: I am at length 
grown better, more agreeable in the eyes of my God, 
and more reſembling that ſupreme and moſt perfect of 
Beings. | 

But were man (you'll ſay) exempt from thoſe ſtrug- 
gles, would he not be more obliged to heaven? I 
cannot tell, nor have I any occaſion to trouble my 
head about it: this I know, he would have leſs me- 
rit, Are we continually to look out for pretexts to 
excuſe ourſelves from acknowledgment? is a watch- 
maker deſerving of blame, becauſe being able to 


make a ſecond pendulum he made a minute one? 


God without doubt might have created us more 
perfect, and have equalled us with thoſe celeſtial 
ſpirits that are painted round his throne ; but his 
deſign was only to form men, Ungrateful and un- 
natural wretches, who to his benekts make no other 
return, but complaints and murmuring ! Had he made 
you angels, you would have complained you were 
not God: ; like thoſe devils whom he is ſaid to have 
precipitated into the bottomleſs pit. 
ceaſe to inſult our benefactor; let us ſhew ourſelves 
ſenſible to the perpetual teſtimonies he gives us of his 
benevolence ; and if we refuſe to love him, in con- 
ſideration of his ſupreme perfe&ions, let us love him 
at lea becauſe he is good and beneficent. 


* 
22 


V. God 
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In taking notice of the wants of the body, Wa 


In fine let us 
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h 
| | 1 
V. God con ſidered as our Friend. = 
| | N W E 
All that a friend does for a perſon on whom he has: 13 
fix d his affection, is to love him, to wifh him well, F: ſ\ 
and to ſerve him. The love which God bears us, i 
and the favours we receive from his hands, have been 1 -0 
ſuſſiciently evinced, methinks, in this and the pre- 1 
ceding chapter. 1 ſhalt not therefore attempt here 1 
to prove that God is our friend, this propoſition be- t] 
ing demonſtrated by what-we have already advanced. u 
But this title ſo tender and flattering in reſpe& to | 
man, ought not to diminiſh the infinite reſpect with 3 d 
which the idea of his ſupreme grandeur ſhould y- 
naturally inſpire us. Leſs diſdainful than carthly 1 
monarchs, and a frier d to his ſubjects, he is willing 18 
this friendſhip ſhould be reciprocal: yet he does MF 5 
not allow them to forget he is their ſovereign 8. 
maſter, and that upon this account he expects their ; 
homage, | 
GC HA FP. III. 3... 
| | 8 | AT! 
Of the Homage due to Ged. Y-- 
5 15 not merely becauſe God is great that we 1 
owe him homage ; but becaule we are his 04 
vaſlals, and he our ſovereign Lord. The ſultan of Ol 
Conſtantinople is one of the moſt potent monarchs 5 
upon earth; but as we are not his ſubjects, we owe : 
him no homage. God alone is poſſeſſed of the 2 
whole dominion of the world ; in reſpe& to which, K 
that of the kings of the earth 1s no more than a 3 


ſadow. The power of theſe depends, at leaſt ori- 
ginally, on the will of the people; but God m— Z 
bis . 
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his power and authority from himſelf. He ſaid, let 
the world be made; and the world was made. Here 
lies the original title of his royalty. Kings publiſh 
edicts for the political government of their ſtates, and 


their officers ſee them executed by the terror of the 


ſword; but God only wills, and the univerſe aſ- 
ſumes what form he pleaſes. Our kings are maſters 
of our bodies; but God commands our hearts: they 
make us act; he renders us willing. The more his 
authority oveg us exceeds that of our ſovereigns, 
the more profound ought to be our ſubmiſſion and 
homage. | 

The homage due to God, is what is otherwiſe 
diſtinguiſhed by the name of worſhip or religion, 
We generally reckon two ſorts of worſhip, one in- 
ternal, and the other external. The internal is obli- 


gatory, the external a matter of decency ; the former 


is invariable, the latter depends on times and cuf- 
toms. 


I. Of Internal Warſhip: 


The internal worſhip reſides in the ſoul, and is the 
only one that honours God. It is founded on the 
admiration excited in us by the idea of his infinite 
greatneſs, on the acknowledgment of his benefits, 
and the confeſſion of his ſupreme authority and com- 
mand. A perſon penetrated with theſe ſentiments, 


| expreſſes them with raptures of admiration, with (allies 


of love, and with proteſtations of acknowledgment 
and ſubmiſſion. This is what we call the language 
of the heart ; this its hymns, its prayers, its ſacrifices ; 
this its proper worſhip, and the only one worthy of 
the divine majeſty. A worſhip of this kind the aboliſh- 
er of the Jewiſh ceremonies was defirous of eſtabliſhing 
amongſt men, as appears from the beautiful reply he 

madeto the woman of Samaria, when ſhe aſked him 

SS = whether 


hn, 
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whether it was proper to worſhip on Mount Sjon, or 


that of Semeron, The time is coming, ſays he, when 


true adorers will evorſhip in ſpirit and truth. 

Such was the adoration of thoſe primitive fathers 
of mankind, thoſe men ſo famous in the annals of 
the Jewiſh nation, and diſtinguiſhed by the name of 


patriarchs, They had neither temples nor oratories, 
no fixt hours for public worſhip, no new forms of 
prayers, no rites or ceremonies, no proſtrations or 


genuflexions, The heart can adore at All times and in 
all places, in all poſtures and ſituations. The whole 
face of the earth was their temple, and the celeſtial 
vault their ceiling, If ſome wonder performed by 
the Almighty ſtruck their fight ; they einbraced it as 


a proper moment of admiring his grandeur, A be- 


nefit, a timely ſuccour, a conſolation ſent them by 
providence, marked out the inſtant of teſtifying their 
acknowledgment, When their domeſtic cares or 
bodily wants afforded them leiſure to taſte the charms 


of ſolitude, then they were with God, they freely 


converſed with him, they praiſed, they bleſſed him, 
they proteſted their attachment and fidelity to him; 
and as they had not incloſed him in walls, they ſaw 
him every where ; ſtanding, ſitting, lying down, bare 
headed or covered, they were ſure of being heard, 
and he really heard them, But this ſacred and ſpi- 
ritual worſhip did not ſubſiſt long in its purity : it 


Was afterwards loaded with external practices and 
ceremonies, from. whence we muſt date the epoch of 


its decadence. 
I. Of External Worſhip, 


In the firſt apes of the world, mankind being juſtly 
convinced, that all they poſſeſſed belonged to God, 
as their creator and ſovereign of the univerſe, con- 
ſecrated to him a part, in order to do homage for the 
e whole: 
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whole: hence the origin of ſacrifices, libations, and 
offerings. At firſt theſe religious acts were performed 
in the open country, becauſe at that period there were 
neither towns nor houſes. In proceſs of time the in- 
conſtancy of the weather and the inclemency of the 
ſeaſons, obliged them to perform theſe exerciſes in ca- 
verus, and grottos; or in huts raiſed on purpoſe: hence 
the origin of temples. Every one in the beginning 
offered up his own ſacrifice, and made his own libation 
to God ; but afterwards meu were choſen particularly 
for the exerciſe of this function: hence the origin of 
prieits. As ſoon as the prieſt-hood was inſtituted, 
religion, or rather the apparatus of external worſhip, 
daily and ſenſibly increaſed : they thought to improve 
it by ornaments, and to render it more agreeable to 
God, by overloading it with ceremonies, This is 
what ſet them upon deviſing public games, dances, 
proceſſions, legal impurities, "and ſaperſtuous expia- 
tions. Thus religion degenerated among all nations 
into empty ſhew ; that which was only the ſhadow 
and bark of it aj ppeared the eſſential part to groſs and 
carnal men, = there remained but a very ſmall 
number of the wiſe who preſerved its true and ge- 
nuin ſpirit. 

The origin f 1 worſhip appears pure and 
innocent: we naturally delight in communicating our 
ſentiments; and the juſter they are, the more we 
deſire that others ſhould be inſpired with them. This 
was ſurely the motive which induced the firſt men to 
periorm ſome external acts of religion in public. 
Their intent was, that the ſionificative ceremonies 
ſhould raiſe in mankind thoſe ſentiments the cere- 
monies expreſſed. But the very reverſe fell out; 
the ſymbols were taken for the thing itſelf ; religion 
was made to confilt in nothing but ſacrifices, offer- 
ings, and cenſings; and that which was intended 
only to excite and eltabliſh piety, ſerved to weaken 
and extinguilh it, 
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As the light of reaſon ſuggeſted no particular regu- 
lation concerning the form of external worſhip, peo- 
ple were not long of one mind upon this ſubject. 
The religion of nature alone has the privilege of be- 
ing uniform and invariable ; all others are infallibly 
ſubject to diviſions, and changes. Each nation ſet 
up a worſhip of their own invention. From this 
diviſion, a diſorder aroſe equally oppoſite to the ſanc- 
tity of the primitive law, and to the happineſs of 
ſociety : the different ſects formed by the diverſity 
of worſhip, conceived an averſion and contempt for 
one another; thoſe eſpecially which piqued them- 
ſelves for the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs, took parti- 


cular care to make people believe, that wioſoever 


rendered to God ſuch honors as they proſcribed, or 
did not pay him thoſe which they had eſtabliſned, 
were the object of his wrath, and ſome time or other 
would feel the effect of his vengeance. Hence thoſe 
implacable averſions, which ſo oiten waded in the 
blood of ſectaries, without ever glutting their bar- 
barous fury. Vain were the geuerous attempts made 
to reconcile them: let peace be inculcated ever ſo 
much, even by the chriſtian religion itſelf, of all 
others the moſt pacific in theory; people cannot be 

rſwaded to love thoſe whom they conſider as 
damned. This fanatic method of devoting the living 
to hell flames, is only proper for having them in- 
humanly maſſacred. 

But let us not judge of things by the ill uſe made 
of them, (for what is there that is not abuſed ?}) 
let us rather examine, without any regard to the 
inconveniencies that may ariſe from the practice of 
external worſhip, 1. Whether this kind of worſhip 
is of any utility. 2. Suppoſing it uſeful, whether 
the choice of ſuch or ſuch a particular worſhip, be 
not a matter of indifference. 


1. If piety be a virtue, *tis uſeful it ſhould reign 


in our hearts. The firſt of thgſe propoſitions no one 
TE . I ſup- 
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I ſuppoſe will diſpute; the ſecond flows from it 


by a neceſſary conſequence. Now there is nothing 
that contributes more effectually to the empire of 


virtue than example. As leſſons have not half ſo 


much influence in this reſpe&, 'tis therefore a very 
great advantage to have before our eyes ſome at- 
tracting models of piety. But theſe models can 
never be traced except by external acts of religion, 
"Tis of no uſe to me that my fellow-citizen 
is penetrated with love, reſpect, and ſubmiſſion to- 
wards God, if by ſome external demonſtration he 
does not ſhow it, But I require no regular or pe- 
riodical exerciſes of him; theſe would be very im- 
perfect and equivocal proofs, as they might be owing 
to policy or conſtraint. Let him give me, in what 
manner he has a mind, unſuſpected tokens of 
his reliſh for truth, of his reſignation to the orders 
of providence, of an ardent love for his God ; let 
him adore him, praiſe him, and glorify him in pub- 
lic ; then it is that he has diſcharged the duties of 
external worſhip ; then it is that his example has an 
effect upon me; and I find myſelf ſpurred by a holy 
emulation, which the fineſt leſſons of morality would 
never have been able to excite. | N | 
2. The ſecond queſtion is, whether among thoſe 
ſigns that are intended to infuſe piety into human 
breaſts, there is any one of them particularly agreeable 
to God? If there be, let our Divines make their 
appearance, let them ſpeak and convince us. For 
my part, waiting for their deciſion, I confine 
myſelf within the ſphere of right reaſon, and there 
I meet with the following ſolution to the queſtion 

propoſed. | 
There is only one internal worſhip : this has been 
obligatory in all times and places, and conſequeutly 
as a neceſſary duty it is known to all men. No 
choice have we therefore left, with reſpect to in- 
ternal worſhip, There are not two ways of loving 
| God, 
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God, of being ſenſible of his benefits, of being ſub- 
ject to his authority, and of being penetrated with 
reſpect at the ſight of his grandeur: but there are an 
infinite number of arbitrary ſigns by which theſe 
ſentiments may be expreſſed. All thoſe that are 
inſtituted for this end, are innocent: if there be room 
for choice, 'tis to prefer ſuch as are the moſt clear 
and intelligible. This choice however is not of an in- 
diſpenſable neceſſity, becauſe the agreement or con- 
vention of man is alone ſufficient to give energy to 
ſigns, and to render them expreſſive. A ſerpent 


in the form of a circle, with its head meeting the 


tail, was among the Egyptians a clear jymbol of 
eternity, becauſe they had agreed to expreſs it by 
this figure. Beſides, the circle repreſented the deity; 
who, among the Jews was expreſſed by a triangle. 
The Cananeans purified themſelves with flames; the 
Fews with ablutions. In effect, what does it ſignify, 
whether God be painted round or triangular ; pro- 
vided our intent be to expreſs, by the circle or the 
triangle, that he is the moſt perfect of beings ? 
What ſignifies it, whether we expreſs purity by 
water or fire, if we are equally perſwaded, that with- 


out ſanity of morals we cannot be agreable to God? 


What fignifies it, whether we ſacrifice an ox or an 
elephant, a ſheep or a goat, a black bird or a ſwan, 
to the ſupreme being ? What ſignifies it whether we 


ſacrifice animals to him, or offer him only herbs and 


pulſe, provided we acknowledge that every thing 


we have, comes from his hand ? In fine, what does 


it ſignify whether we pray to him with our heads 
raiſed towards heaven, or with our eyes fix'd on the 
ground; whether ſtanding or proſtrate ; fitting or 
kneeling ; if our hearts are perfectly annihilated in 
his preſence? 
Ihe neceſſity of paying an external cult to God, 
proves nothing at all in favour of any particular 
worſhip. God perhaps is no more diſpleaſed wn 
. | the 
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the different homages paid him in different religions, 


than that in the church of Rome ſome monaſtic 
orders ſhould ſay their mattins at midnight, and 


others in the morning; ſome ſhould ſing them, and 
others only recite them. But if there happens to be 
a worihip which ſuppoſes dogma's contrary to thoſe 
of the religion of nature; God without doubt con- 
demns it. He deteſted the abominable expiations of 
thoſe blind idolaters, who ſacrificed human victims 
to him, in order to appeaſe his choler, and expected 
to efface their own crimes by the effuſion of inno- 
cent blood. To refuſe rendering to God the public 
worſhip due to him, is certainly an omiſſion, of a 
very dangerous example; but to 5buſe this very 
worſhip in order to authorize our diſorders, is an 
exceſs whoſe horror cannot be ſufficiently deſcribed, 

The multiplicity of the ſeveral forms of external 
worſhip was raiſed by ſucceſſion of time, and eſta- 


bliſnhed by cuſtom and education. Let us ſuppoſe 


men juſt come from the hands of nature, and con- 
ſequently exempt from the impreſſion of leſſons and 


example; let us aſſemble them afterwards from all 


corners of the earth, in order to conſult together on 
the homage due to God; and then this ſo much 
wiſhed-for unity of religion, will quickly appear, 
Their judgment not being as yet depraved by blind 
prevention, but enlightened by pure reaſon ; they 
would either reject all eſtabliſhed modes of worſhip, 
or if any of them deſerves to be ſettled on the ruins 
of the reſt, that undoubtedly they would unanimouſly = 
chuſe. If God required any kind of homage i» pre- 
ference to another, he would certainly have taken 
care to inform all mankind of it; for is it likely 
that he would wait for our prieſts and doctors, to 
give us ideas in point of religion? 

Were we to ſuppoſe a man all alone upon 
earth, he would be diſpenſed from external wor- 
Bip, for it was never inſtituted on Goc. s 9 0 
at 
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but only to unite the ſeveral members of ſociety 
in the open profeſſion of one and the ſame religion. 
This unity has been unhappily broke by a mulutude 
of different worſhips. In this fituation 'tis the buſi- 
neſs of a prudent man to fix upon the internal wor- 
ſhip, which is not ſuſceptible of change. And with 
regard to the external worſhip. in which he is brought 
up, if it be compatible with the principles of natural 
religion, he ought to make it a rule never to diſ- 


turb or abjure it. J excuſe a Turk for being a 


Muſulman ; but I will not forgive a Chriſtian for 
changing his religion. Tis ſomething more than 


fanaticiſm to alarm conſciences for matters, in which 


the glory of God is no way ſuppoſed to be con- 
cerned. 

Tis not ſufficient to diſcharge our duty to the 
ſupreme being by the practice of internal worſhip : 
we have duties likewiſe to fulfil with reſpect to 
our equals, whereof we ſhall treat in the laſt part 
of this work; now a deference or reſpect for the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, is one of thoſe duties. But be- 
fore we proceed to what we owe to others, the 
order of things requires us to begin with what we 
owe to ourſelves. Te 
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Of WISDOM. 


E T us now confider Man in himſelf as a fe- 
parate being; and waving for a while whatever 

is extrinſecal to him, let us in this light examine, 
what are his obligations with regard to himſelf. 
Hitherto we have viewed him only as ſubordinate 
to his creator, and we have made his ſubmiſſion 
to God's precepts depend on the ardent love he has for 
him. Our bufineſs is now to enquire into the duties 
he owes to his own perſon: and here we ſhall like- 
wiſe ground his exactneſs in fulfilling this ſecond 
claſs of obligations, on the love which the law of 
nature requires he ſhould have for himſelf. 
When a bigot takes it into his head to moralize, 
(which too frequently he does), if ſelf- love happens to 
be his text, his ſermon is never at an end. Under a 
pretence that religion forbids us (which reaſon alſo 
forbids) to be vain, preſumptuous, ſenſual and 
effeminate ; a prudent and ſober man, were he to mind 
this mercileſs declaimer, muſt conceal his honeſy from 
hinſelf ; a ſage and learned philoſopher mult put * 
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ſelf upon a level with the ignorant vulgar; we muſt all 
deſpiſe and hate ourſelves with an implacable averſion, 
and conſequently we are to force our inclinations, and 
mortify our taſtes, let them both be ever fo inno- 
cent. | 

Since zealots have begun to clamour in this manner, 
ſelf love is ſo decried, that a perſon is aſhamed to un- 
dertake openly its defence. Tis rare to ſee any one 
courageous enough to fide with the oppreſſed. Let 
us therefore make a magnanmous attempt to vin- 


dicate its honour, too lighüly perlaps traduced. But 


before we enter upon this province, let us explain 
the ſignification of the term. If by ſelf- love we are 
to underſtand preſumption, pride, or vanity, J aban- 
don it to the ſeverity of its proſecutors, and declare 


myſelf alſo its enemy. But if by this expreſſion you 


under ſtand with me, that ſtrong affection towards our- 
ſelves with which pure nature inſpires us, I affirm it 
innocent, lawful, and even indiſpenſably ncceſſaryj. 

Man is compoſed of body and ſoul. The body is 
ſubject to accidents, which hurt or deftroy it; the ſoul 
is ſuſceptible of ideas, which vex and afflict it; and 
of ſentiments that degrade and deiile it. For the 


preſervation of our bodies, God has given us an in- 
ſtinct, that watches for our ſecurity, defends us againſt 


whatſoever is prejudicial, and informs us of our 
wants. To guard our ſouls againſt every thing that 


is capable of bereaving us of our happineſs and 


innocence, he has given us the light of reaſon, 
which condutts us to the truth, points out true hap- 
pineſs, and likcwiſe the means of procuring it. 
Nothing therefore is more conformable on ur part 
to the divine w, than to ſtudy the happineſs of body 
and ſoul. he law of nature requires us to treat our 
fellow c-catures, as we ouriclves would be willing 
to be treated. Surely the legifiator does not mean by 
this, that we ſhould uſe our fellow creatures ill; con- 
ſequently it can never be lis meaning that we ſhould 
a injure 
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injure ourſelves. This law commands us to love them 
like ourſelves; it requires therefore previouſly, that 
we ſhould have a love for our own perſons. I am 
not ignorant that ſelf-love has its inconveniences, that 
it renders us blind to our imperfections, and ſome- 
times too indulgent to our defects, But are not even 
conjugal and paternal love ſubje& to theſe weak- 
neſſes? and is this a reaſon therefore that we ought 
to proſcribe them? 
Love yourſelf with prudence and moderation, 
minding to place the love of the body and that of 
the ſoul, inſtin& and reaſon, in their proper order ; 
and you need not afterwards apprehend left either 
of them ſhould ſuggeſt any thing that may 
excite the divine indignation. Let reaſon com- 
mand; inſtin& is made to obey. Let the love of the 
foul have the preference: the ſoul is nobler than the 
body ; the latter is formed of clay, the ſoul is a cele- 
ſtial being, Be ſure to curb the inſolence of the body, 
if it preſumes to contradict or lay a reſtraint on the 
ſoul. You muſt ſubdue even the ſoul itſelf, and oblige 
it to return to its duty, if it ſhould happen to forget 
the obligations it is under to the divine being, from 
whom it derives its origin. The body ought to obey 
the ſoul, and the ſoul God. The happineſs of theſe 
two ſubſtances depends on this ſubordination, to pre- 
ſerve which is the proper buſineſs of wiſdom, For 
wiſdom is nothing elſe but a juſt choice of fit means 
to render us happy. To renounce, when we have a 
body, all enjoyment of the ſenſe, as uſeleſs in reſpect 
to happineſs, is affecting a falſe and groundleſs devo- 
tion. To purſue no other than ſenſual ſatisfaction, 
and to deſpiſe all ſpiritual pleaſures, is creeping in the 
low claſs of brutes. 1 15 
When we have ſettled the ſubordination of the ſoul 
to the body, and of the latter to the ſoul, the chief 
means of attaining happineſs is to conform our man- 
ners to the divine law, which is the only rule of hu- 
| man 
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man conduct (for God never preſcribed any thing 
to us, that did not directly tend to our greateſt 
felicity). Now in order to ſquare our manners by 
this rule. . | 

J. We muſt prudently diſcern what it commands 
and what it forbids. | 
II. We muſt have courage and reſolution enough 
to comply with it, whatever obſlacles we may have 
to ſurmount. | 


, "2m: We muſt prefer the honourable to the uſe- 
ul. 


IV. We muſt bridle our deſires. 

Let us follow therefore the order our ſubje& ſeems 
to point out of itſelf; and let us treat ſeparately of 
prudence, fortitude, juſtice, and temperance. 


— ——; 


— 


„ ee 
Of PRU DEN CE. 


OTE DENCE is the art of chuſing. A per- 
| ſon is prudent, when among ſeveral objects he 
| knows how to diſtinguiſh that which merits the pre- 
ference. Now prudence has a two-fold office: it in- 
ſtructs the underſtanding and regulates the will; it 
determines us in reſpect to ſpeculative as well as prac- 
tical maxims. By prudence the mind is kept upon 
its guard againſt prejudice and precipitation. Guided 
by this ſage Minerva, ſhe gives to thoſe dogmas that 
are propoſed to her, an aſſent proportioned to their 
degree of certainty. She frmly adheres to ſuch as 
are evident; thoſe that are not evident, ſhe ranks 
among the probable ; and with reſpect to others, ſhe 
abſolutely ſuſpends her aſſent. But if there happens 
to be a mixtuxe of the marvellous, ſhe becomes leſs 

: credulous, 


credulous, and begins to doubt, apprehending the 
charms of illuſion. | 


The laws of prudence are ſomewhat leſs rigid with 


| reſpe& to practical dogmas, The heart does not 
| wait for a complete evidence to reſolve, but muſt have 
| probable motives at leaſt, to make a reaſonable de- 
termination. To deſire objects, which very likely 
| may prove contrary to our happineſs, is a pernicious 
| imprudence; to deſire thoſe that are oppoſite to good 
| morals, is abſolutely criminal. Now whatever is cri- 
minal, muſt neceſſarily be fatal, becauſe there is an 
| avenger in heaven, who ſooner or later leaves no 
crime unpuniſhed. 


The prudence relating to points of mere ſpecula- 
tion does not fall within my province; but belongs 
to metaphyſicians, to whom I refign it. That which 
comes under my examination, is the wiſe circumſpec- 
tion, which regulates our ſentiments, words, and acti- 
ens; whereof we ſhall make here three diſtinct articles. 


AK TIC EE 1. 


Of Circumſpection in Sentiments. 


The ſentiments are not free no more than our 
thoughts; they generally riſe without any concur- 
rence of the will. The moſt circumſpect prudence 
cannot deſtroy their root. Beſides the attempt itſelf 
would be vain; for as they are not voluntary, they 
cannot be criminal. But tho' they are innocent, ſtill 
they are always dangerous, if they incline us to- 
wards objects proſcribed by the divine law. We 
ought to be afraid, leſt by riſing too often in our 
breaſts, they ſhould gain too great an empire over 
the ſoul, and occupy it intirely ; and leſt by ſedu- 
eing it with flattering hopes, or ſtunning it with, tu- 

multuous 
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multuous clamors, they ſhould render it at length 
unattentive or deaf to the counſels of reaſon, 

Now the ſentiments over which we ſhould have 
a guard, either proceed from the ſoul without any 
concurrence of the body; or are excited by the 
ſenſes; or produced by extrinſecal objects. In the 
firit claſs I place thoſe vain and preſumptuous ſen- 
timents, Which are the ſeed of pride; in the ſecond 
all corporeal appetites, which are the ſource of in- 
temperance; in the third thoſe deſires, whoſe objects 
are valuable in our eyes, only becauſe of our preju- 
ices ; ſuch as thoſe which riches and honours excite, 
and which produce in time, when they come to take 
root, avarice and ambition. For all thoſe different 
deſires, by frequent repetition, become habits, and 
theſe habits are what we call the paſſions. 

The very paſſions themſelves, were they even to 
tend to illicit objects, would not be criminal, with- 
out the conſent of the will; becauſe the repeated 
deſires that form them, are not criminal, when the 
heart by which they are produced, inſtantly diſavows 
them. But there is reaſon to fear leſt they ſtagger 
the ſoul by a continued action, Which weakening it 
by degrees, may reduce it at length into an intire 
ſubjection, and oblige it to contribute to its own 
defeat. | 

We muſt hinder therefore, as much as in us lies, 
the riſe or progreſs of diſorderly paſſions. We 
muſt even have an eye over thoſe that ſeem innocent, 
becauſe they ſoon ceaſe to be fo by being immo- 
derate. Some paſſions ought to be {ſtifled without 
any ceremony; and there are others that ſhould 
only be ſomewhat curbed. Let us diſtinguiſn 
ſuch paſſions as are vicious in their object, from 
thoſe that are only ſo by exceſs; and that we 
may proceed in order, let us begin with that whoſe 
ſource is in the very ſoul itſelf; I mcan pride or 
Vanity, | | OE, | 
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I. Of Pride, 


Pride riſes from a too advantageous idea of our 
pretenced merit, In order therefore to remove this 
paſſion, we have only to ſet a juſt and exact value 
upon ourſelves. But how difficult a taſk is it to 
weigh ourſelves exactly, while we hold the ſcales in 
our own hands! A perſon who has an eſtate of four 
hundred pounds a year, is richer by a fourth part 
than another whoſe income amounts only to one 
hundred. This calculation is eaſy and exact. Rouſ- 
ſeau might have ſaid of himſelf, that he could write 
better verſes than La Motte. We have had even 
an inſtance in France, of a poet who has owned 
himſelf outdone by another, and complimented him 
for it. This was Rotrou, who gave ſo ſurprizing 
and unparallelled an example of modeſty, when he 
ſaw his lawrels fade upon the ſucceſs of the great 
Corneille. Now the teſtimony of a poet, who is 
capable of acknowledging himielt inferior to another, 
ſhould not be ſuſpected, if comparing himſelf to 
a perſon of inferior poetical merit, he were to think 
himſelf his ſuperior or equal. | 

This example alone is ſufficient to prove, tis pol- 
fible, tho' very difficult, to eſtimate one's ſelf ex- 
actly. But for this purpoſe, tis neceſſary not only 
to have a great deal of fincerity, but likewiſe to 
make your eſtimate by way of compariſon. And 
as modeſt as Rotrou was, yet he would not have 
thought himſelf an indifferent poet, had he lived 
ten years before Corneilie. Let us therefore pitch 
upon this method to endeavour to pull down our 

ride. | | 

Thou fanciet thyſelf, vain and preſumptuous 

Hortenſio, a great orator, a fluent ſpeaker, a thun- 
derbolt of eloquence, 'I'ry to make ſome compari- 

ſon, 


Part II. 
ſon, for ſome body without doubt can be thy 
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competitor, Nay, thou felt'ſt it but too well 
thyſelf, when under the ſpecious pretext of ſerving 
thy client, thou purſued'ſt with ſuch obſtinacy a for- 
midable adyerſary, whoſe name alone was ſufficient 
to eclipſe thy fame. But let us ſuppoſe for an in- 
ſtant, that thou had't at that time the advantage; 
perhaps twenty other rivals are ſtill ready for thee, the 
leaſt of whom will complete thy overthrow. If the 
apprehenſion of a future equal be not able to ſur- 
mount thy pride, let us ſeek for one in former 
times; for I ſhould be glad at any rate to cure thee. 
Po but trace things back for ſome years, and place 
thyſelf in that time when thy profeſfion was at the 
height of its glory. Twas not then for ſuch as 
thee that lawrels grew. However I have a mind 
to make thee eaſy; Demoſthenes and Cicero were 
nothing to compare to thee ; for thee heaven pre- 
ſerved the talent of ſpeech. But confeſs thou muſt, 
thou writeſt ill; let this render thee more modeſt and 
ſubmiſſive. | Sno 
After having ſought for rivals in the particular 
branch in which we pretend to excel, ſhould we ſtill 
come off triumphant, and covered with new lawrels, 
there are yet ſome methods left to ſubdue our vanity, 
To no purpoſe would it be, perhaps, to repreſent 
to proud people, that having received from heaven 


the talents in which they ſhine, they are in the 


wrong to boaſt of them. I hear them reply, that 
ſince God crowns our merits, they muſt conſequently 
be our own ; and that for the very ſame reaſon, our 


talents belong to us alſo, at leaſt for the culture they 


have received. Be it ſo, we ſhall not inſiſt upon 
this method; there are ſtill ſeveral others that may 

be uſed with ſucceſs againſt pride and preſumption. 
Leuxis is an excellent painter ; compared to his 
rivals, he is ſure of having the preference. This is 
a determined point: yet there are a great many 
| other 
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other articles to examine and compare, before we 
can abſolutely fix the juſt value of Zeuxis. Let us 
view his underſtanding, 'tis dull and uncultivated; 
his character, 'tis fierce and ſavage ; his humour, 
tis maggotty ; his heart, *tis cowardly and perfidt- 
ous ; his conduct, 'tis debauched and irregular. 


To counterbalance Zeuxis, whoſe whole merit 


conſiſts in drawing a good picture, let us put into 
the ſcales the ſage Podalirius. 
father, an honeſt citizen, a tender and officious 
friend, a fine but humble and modeſt genius, a ſen- 
ible tho' anonymous author, a lover of the polite 
arts, and a connoifleur in every branch of learning, 


Podalirius is a good 


Is the merit of painting alone of ſo great a value, 


as to make us prefer Zeuxis to Podalirius! 


lis a-flagrant injaſtice to attempt to anthorize 
our pride, by chuſing for a parallel the only branch 
in wiich we have any value or merit, while we 
fraudulently ſubſtract a vaſt number of imperfections, 
by which we are inferior to thoſe with whom we are 
compared, and a thouſand vices to which they are 


utter rangers. 


Suppoſe my whole fortune conſiſts 


of three thouſand pounds in the ſtocks, for which I 


receive intereſt; and [,ycas has only one thouſand ; 
but he has an hundred acres of copſe, five hundred 


of arable, a mill he lets out, a ſhare in the mines, 


Lycas * 


Some peop 


and a place in the cuſtom-houſe ; am I richer than 


le have a very chimerical and falſe 
method of deciding the merit of men, by rating 


them according to the noiſe they make in the world. 
Thus the trumpet takes place of the flagelet. 
Callimachus, for example, is a faſhionable poet; 
he turns a verſe extremely well, and reaſons tole- 
rably ; but nature, as if ſhe had heen exhauſted in 
the producton of his mind, has given neither rec- 


titude nor probity to his heart. 
contrary, without gathering any lawrels on 


Jenades on the 


mount 
Pindus, 
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Pindus, advances towards immortality; tho' his 
advances are ſlower, and by another road. Inſtead 
of ſcribling verſes, a kind of production, which the 
preſs ſoon renders public, he takes care of human 
bodies, He lets Callimachus run after Euripides 


and Pindar ; but for his part, he chuſes Hippocrates Þ 


for his model, Inſtead of amuſing a number of 
readers, he attends upon the infirm, He has pitch- 
ed upon a profeſſion, in which he may be of ſervice 
to his fellow citizens, and his ſucceſs abundantly 
anſwers his benevolent inclination. Callimachus, 
who goes to court, or at leaſt attends the levy 
of {ome noblemen, does not ſo much as ſuſpect, 
that Jenades can with any ſhadow of reaſon be 
compared to him; and for my part I cannot help 
thinking, it would be an injuſtice not to give the 
preference to Jenades. 

Uraniſcopus the aſtronomer, beholding a modern 
Archimedes grown old over abſtract problems, looks 
at him with pity, and ſays to himſelf with an air of 
ſatisfaction: Alas ! this poor dreamer does not perhaps 
know the preſent height of the che of Taurus, The 
ſmoaky alchymiſt, who regards the love of gold 
and filver as wiſdom, and conſiders himſelf, excluſive 
of every body elſe, as a complete philoſopher ; 
proud of the title with which he has honoured him- 
ſelf, looks at every man with an air of diſdain whoſe 
cabinet is not all over furniſhed with crucibles. 
Shall I ſtoop here to ſpeak of thoſe ſouls of clay, 
who have no other reſource to flatter their vanity, 
but their luxury and opulence ? I ſhould even be loth 
to excuſe a perſon, who demeaning himſelf with hu- 
mility in aMuence, imagined he deſerved eſteem for 
this ſentiment. Tis ſetting too great a value upon 
riches, to claim a merit for not making a bad uſe 
of them. Does wiſdom conſiſt in not being ex- 
travagant ? 
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II. Of Corporeal Appetiles. 


— By corporeal appetites, I mean the deſires excited 
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tes in us by the wants of the body, ſuch as the deſire of 
of eating, drinking, or repoſe; when the body is oppreſſed 

h- ] with hunger, thirſt, or wearineſs. We have already 

Ou * obſerved, that theſe deſires are innocent; that they are 
y | 


notices which nature gives us for the preſervation 
of our bodies. Here we add by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, that inſtead of oppoſing them, *tis juſt they 
be ſatisſied. I here is a virtue in abſtaining from 
what is forbidden by right reaſon ; none can I ſee in 
abſtaining from a lawful ohjedt. But we are only to 
iatisfy them exactly. Whatever we give to the body 
beyond its wants, is an exceſs that deftroys it: even 


mM | the ſwecteſt pleaſures, puſhed to exceſs, ceaſe to 
gr” - pleaſe us, and degenerate into puniſhments, Whoſe 
0 * 


pain is ſo much the more tormenting, as 'tis joined 
aps With the remorſe of being owing to our own pro- 


he ceurement. 

old x Here you muſt not expect me to give you an 
ve exact preſcription, to fix the quantity of nouriſh- 
I 3 ment or repoſe you are to allow the body; this 
im- fhould be regulated according to the exigency of your 
ole natural wants. To continue inactive, after your body 
5 bas had its reſt, is lazineſs; to cram yourſelf with 
ay, Vvictuals after you have ſatisfied your hunger, is glut- 
ty, | tony. With reſpect to the choice of meats or drink, 
oth I your firſt attention ſhould be to abſtain from all ſuch 
hu- as are any way prejudicial to health. The pre- 
for tended impure meats, proſcribed by Moyſes, were 
Pon all of them really bad to digeſt. But in regard to 
uſe ſuch as are wholeſome, we may conſult our taſte ; 
EX 


for there is no reaſon that forbids the palate to de- 
termine the choice. 
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The ſame I ſay of all the cther appetites of the 


50 


body. Shun exceſs, for it is fatal and criminal; but 

while you confine yourſelf within the limits of want, 

neither honour nor reaſon requires you to make a 

total renunciation of pleaſure. Pleajure is even a 

kind of neceſſity; tis a ſort of repoſe and interval, 

during which man breathes, and recovers new ſtrength 

to prepare himſelf for labour. Senſuality is neither 

dangerous nor enervating, till by habit it degenerates 
into want. It cannot corrupt a perſon, who knows 

how to deprive himſelf of it withont regret. * There 

is no heroiſm (moral heroiſm I mean, for 1 don't grant 

this title to the deſtroyers of mankind) there is 0 
heroiſm in hermits who abjure all pleaſure, but in 

men who can reſolve to part with it whenever honour 
or the good of their country requires. 


III. Of Avarice and Ambition. 


1. As moſt paſſions, fo the love of riches, is a vice 


| only by its exceſs: corrected by a ſage moderation, it 


would ſoon become an innocent affection. Gold and 
ſilver, being in conſequence of a general convention, 
the key of commerce and the inſtrument of our wants, 
there is no more crime in defiring them, than in 
wiſhing for the very things we acquire by means of 
thoſe metals. But as too much food would load the 
ſtomach with a ſuperfluity prejudicial to the digeſtion, 
ſo a too great plenty of money cauſes likewiſe a kind 
of replei...1, a repletion of a more dangerous con- 
Tequuiice, becauſe it generally corrupts our manners. 


Every immoderate love of riches is vicious, but 


is not avarice. An avaritious man, properly ſpeak- 
ing, is Le v.10 perverting the uſe of money, made 
to juocurs us the ncceſlaries of life, cauſes ra- 
tf. deny himſelf thoſe nectiiarics, than to dimi- 


Nin, Or uf. to increaſe his laid, Which hes 
dead 
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change it to pleaſe you. 


dead and uſeleſs. If you want an example of this 
kind, you will find it in Chry/o/atris, Take a full view 
of his perſon; he is covered from head to foot with 
greaſy rags, miſerably patched, but patched by his 
own hands. Step into his apartment, every corner of 
it anſwers the tattered figure of his perſon ; his bed, 
his armed chairs, his hangings, are curious moau- 
ments of the moſt antiquated modes. He lets the 
dirt and greaſe grow thick upon his furniture as well 
as his cloaths, ſo as to penetrate and incorporate with 
the ſtuff. Cleanlineſ', he ſays, is made only for ſpend- 
thrifts. Let us follow him cloſe z he is going to fit 
down to dinner. is a rule with him before de ſays 
grace to have the doors always bolted. Next to 
thieves, he is moſt zfraid of paraſites. As for money- 


borrowers, he fears them not. for he has loag ſince 


got rid of their importun ty. Behold, on two worm- 
eaten and ill joined boards, laid upon a tottering leg, 
appears a piece of boiled beef, warmed a ſecond time, 


and drowned in a porringer of thin broth, with a 


cruſt of black Rale bread, a ipoon, and nothing elle. 
But who is this that knocks at his door before 
he has quite dined? *Tis his nephew, and heir, 
who out of regard to his uncle's large fortune, pays 
him a very cloſe attendance, So Ne#hexv, he cries 
out as ſoon as he efpyes him, 7s there no other time 
4% come plaguing me, but while I am at dimer? 7 
lobe to cat alone, tis my humour, and I avill not 
But what's that? What is 
you are looking at? Are you come to rob me? Tam 


forry to be obliged to tell it you; but after all, your 
wands, your looks, make me extremely uneaſy, Mind 


t 1 fay, nephew, believe me, and ſave yourſelf the 
trouble of coming ta ſte me Fl often, I am ſire you 
imagine I am worth money, but that's the folly of all 
heiss. Let me tell it you once more honeſtly nd fin- 
cerely, you are miſtaken, I am naked, T an uidoric, J 
am worth nothing, ar next to nothing. 


2 Put 
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the total ſum his treaſure amounts to. 
rabenty five thouſand crowns, two liwres, and four 
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Bat before we part with Chryſolatris, let us ſve how 
far he is from telling the truth. 'The day declines, 
and the hour draws near wherein he pays homage to 
his god, tells his gold, careſſes it, and places it again 
in the bottom of his ſtrong box. He has done reckoning 
it. But what is that he mumbles to himſelf? I':s 


4A hundred and 


ous, What à deal of pains, continues he ſhutting up 
his box, a man muſt take to get a little comfortable 
competency ! | 
1 ſhall ſay nothing here of thoſe mad extravagant 
fellows, who cannot find a ſufficiency even in large 
eſtates; wretches whom opulence impoveriſhes, and 
who the richer they grow, the more they haſten to 
their ruin, as their defires and expence always ex- 
ceed their fortune how great ſocver we ſuppoſe it. I 
ſhall have occaſion to take notice of this gentry in 
another place. | | 
2. Some ſouls have an inſatiable deſire of other 
goods than riches; ſuch are thoſe who are moved 
by the ſpirit of ambition. The object of their paſ- 


ion is much more fantaſtical ; but on the other hand 
they look upon it in a nobler light. 


'There are two ſorts of ambition. The firſt inſpires 


the perſon it poſſeiſes, with a deſire of attaining to an 


elevated rank, makes him confider this deſire as a 
paſſion peculiar to great ſouls, and removes all ſuch 
{cruples as may obſtruct his deſign. Every method 
appears to him juſt, that can lead him to the end he 


propoſes. If he has no other oppoſition to ſurmount 


t that of conſcience, he is ſure of ſucceſs, for he 
will quickly filence it. The cauſe of his criminal 
proceedings appears to him ſo beautiful and engaging, 
that he is perſuaded 'tis ſufficient to excuſe him. 
W hoſoever is ſtaggered with the horror of a crime, 
either was not born ambitious, or only half ſo; tis 
not upon him that fortune will ſhower her favours, 

A man 
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A man of honour may be ſerviceable to the ſtate; 


but how great ſoever you ſuppoſe his talents, the ſtate 


very ſeldom takes care of his fortune. He has all 


the zeal neceſſary for ſerving his prince; but he is 


not maſter of that ſervile complaiſance which is re- 
quiſite to ſtoop to royal favourites; and yet this is 


an eſſential talent, without which he cannot procecd 


in his journey, 

This is the ambition that forms unhuman con- 
querors, makes them enemies to all the neighbouring 
tates, induces them to violate the law of nations and 
the f.ith of treaties, renders them the ſcourge of 
foreign nations, and tyrants over their own ſubjeas, 
This is the ambition that forms cowardly maguitrates, 
ſuch as ſell themſelves to the paſſions of the grear, 
too weak to give them waolefom advice, iniquitous 
enough to pronounce inditcreetly the ſentences dicta- 
ted by arbitrary power, and oppreſſors in ſine of the 


people who ſhould naturally fly to them for protection 


and refuge. This is, in fine, the ambition, that pours 
into the hearts even of prieits, friars, and monks, the 
thirſt of honours, that fo often profanes with baſe 
flattery mouths deſtined to celebrate the glory of 
God, transforms into ſervile courtiers the heads of 
religion, and makes them aſpire to capricious dig- 
nities, to the humb'ing livery of a foreign power. 


Strange paradox, but true: tis rare to ſee an immode- 
rate ambition, which is not accompanied with a mean 


ſubjection. Eager after grandeur, without knowing 
what is truly grand, the ambitious man creeps in or- 


der to raiſe himſelf, like the ſerpents which dart them- 


ſelves by preſſing the ground with their bellies. 
Orgaſtes is bluff and fierce, voluptuous, vain, and 

knaviſh; a fellow that knows nothing, but decides 

every thing ; a fellow that underſtands neither juſtice 


nor laws; but whoſe caprice ſupplies their ſtead. 


He ſwallows down affronts very peaceably, but he 
knows how to be revenged by inſulting the wretched. 


9 3 A poſt 


Of PRUDENCE: 5, 
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A poſt happened to be vacant; an odious poſt that 
inveſts the perſon who fills it, with a power only of. 
hurting his fellow citizens. Orgaſtes gets it, aud he 
is the propereſt man in the world to fill it. J diſ- 


Charge this poſt *tis requiſite to aſſume an imperious 


tone; this ſuits his ferocity and haughtineſs : I is 
requiſite to chaſte; this ivits his cruelty and in- 
flextbiliy: *Tis requiſite to decide in a military man- 
ner; what form of proceeding can be more agree- 
able to the whims of a capricious judge? You would 
be ſucprized without doubt, were Orgaſtes to be ſtript 
of this employment, ſince he is every way ſo well qua- 
lied for it. Is it poffible for him to aniwer better 
than he doe, tlie views of thoſe who raiſed him to 


this place? Does not he execute all the miſchief they re- 


quire of him? _'oes not he execute it with reſolution 
and taite, without trouble or remorſe ? where is there 
a man :herefore that better deſerves to be continued 
in his poſt, or not to be removed but in order to be rais'd 
to a higher diznity ? 1 
Tis a rule with thoſe who hold the reins of go- 
vernment, to give a greater recompence to miniſters. 


for bad than good actions. And this cuſtom ſeems but 


Juſt and reaſonable: as honour 1s far preferable to 


life; he who tramples upon it for the ſervice of a 


great man, does more for his maſter, than a brave 
fellow who has only ſpilt his blood to defend him. 
'The latter runs the riſk of his body ; the other does 
more, he ventures his ſoul. | 


How comes it that Polydamas is made a knight? 


"Tis for being ſo complaiſant as to commit an aſlaſ- 
ſinate? perhaps his frightened conſcience was twenty 
times. on the point of making the blow miſcarry ; but 
at length he overcame it, and triumphed over his re- 
pugnance. Is there a price high enough for ſo great 
a facrifice? would not you be glad to be recompenſed 
in the ſame manner for having ſaved the life of a 


fellow citizen? what efforts has it not colt you? But 
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'tis recompence enough for you to have the inex- 
preſſible ſatisfaction ariſing from the conſciouſneſs of 
the action. You would be overjoyed in all hkelihood 
to meet every day with a thouſand ſuch opportunitics, 
Do not therefore envy Polydamas's lot; you have 
gained a great deal more than he; while you ventured 
nothing in compariſon to what be has loſt. 

There is another kind of ambition leſs criminal in- 
deed, but more puerile. and ridiculous. It is not ſo 


preſumptuous as to aim at the rank and dignities of 


great men, but is ſatisfied with affecting their man- 
ner, and copying it to the beſt of one's power. 
The vulgar are fo fully perſuaded that tis ſuitable ta 
the dignity of a great man to be vain and arrogant, 
that wnen a muſhroom fellow takes it into his head to 
have his origin forgot, he fancies the belt way is to 
make hinſelft known in the world by his ridiculous 


fopperies. This perhaps would be a right method 


of impoſing upon people, were he but to draw a 

better copy of his models. | 
Chry ſes intoxicated with this folly, has acquired a 

ſcornful look, a ſurly tone, a diſdainful fmile ; he has 


petitions prefented to him, but 'does not read them, 


only anſwers with Till ſee about it, He has authors, 
prieſts, and players at his table, whom he ſets a wrang- 


ling, and rallies ; if they are out of countenance, he 


ſnecrs. In his diſcourſe. geſture, and attitude, he is 
as filly and foppiſh as a French marquis, but with leſs 
eaſe, All his ridiculous parts are ſtudied, and vifibly 
affected. tHe neither itrikes his vailſals nor his do- 
meſtics ; his debts he pays exactly, he has calculated 


what his eſtate is worth to the full, he touches only 


the yearly incorae, but never breaks in upon the ſtock, 
which he intends to tranſmit intire to his children 80 
true it is that the plebetan ſpirit will always penetrate 


thro' ſome hole or other! would a true nobleman 
have ever ſtooped to thoſe minute particulars of vul- 


gar œconomy? 
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but neceſſary and uſeful knowledge. 
has brought his ſoul under proper diſcipline, by re- 
gulating his thoughts, deſires and ſentiments, muſt 
have made a great progreſs in this ſcience; for the 
tongue 1s only the interpreter of the mind. The re- 
maining part is a trifle in compariſon of this; we are 
ſtill to obſerve that there are thoughts, deſires, and 
ſentiments of ſuch a nature, that tho' they be inno- 
cent while confined within ourſelves, yet they become 
indecent and culpable, by being divulged. 
Tiis poſſible I may have heard without wounding 
my conſcience, the intrigues of Phadima ; but tis 


Part 
ARTICEE WU 
Of Circumſpettion in i ords. 


To know how to govern the tongue, is a rare 
A perſon wie 


criminal in me to rencer them public. 'There 1s no 


harm in perceiving that Atys is a ſtupid diſagreeable 


fellow; yet I am not allowed to make him the object 
of all my raillery. Polydorus has voluntarily, and 


without any artifice on my fide, entruſted me with 


his ſecret ; ſo far there is no breach of honour : but 
a breach of honour there would be, ſhould 1 attempt 
to betray Polydorus. In fine, I may be innocently 
acquainted with the familiarities practiſed by married 
people, or by lovers that paſs for ſuch; I may un- 
derſtand the map of love better than that of the world 


yet were I to expreſs myſelf in too diſtin terms, eſpe- 


cially in preſence of that ſex which is ſuppoſed to be 
nicer about theſe matters, I ſhould tranſgreſs again 
honour, modeſty, and decorum. 
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out to the benefit of the perſon accuſed, or of thoſe 
to whom it is revealed. Tis right to acquaint a 


parent with the irregularities of a licentious fon ; an 
abbot or conventual ſuperior with the lewdneſs of 2 


kale monk; the government or prince with the 
raſn projects of a rebellious ſubject; and the public 
with the villainous deeds which a dangerous hypocrite: 


| ſecretes from their view; eſpecially when all en- 
deavours to reform the guilty by charitable- admo- 
niſhmente, have proved ineffectual. This is not pro- 
| perly ſpeaking what we call detraction. 

Buy detraction we commonly underſtand, a mali- 
cious and ſatyrical accuſation againſt a perſon abſent, 
| erty with the view of aſperſing and vilitying his 
character. This term may be extended to defamatory 

bels, which are detractions of a more criminal na- 
ture, as they make a ſtronger and more durable im- 


preſſion; wherefore among civilized nations they have 


been always eſteemed a crime, and puniſhed. as ſuch. 
with ſeverity, 

At preſent there is leſs detraction than formerly in 
public aſſemblies, becauſe there is more gaming. A 
greater number of reputations have been ſaved by 
cards, than were ever preferved by a legion of miſ- 


fonaries, ſhould we even ſuppoſe them intirely taken 
up with preaching: againſt detraction. But as we do 


not always play, we are conſequently apt ſometimes 

to take up with ſlander, 
There are very few that do not deal ſometimes in 
actractian; but each perſon has a turn in doing it, 
Þ©D G con, 


To prejudice the reputation of a perſon, by diſclofog 
is ſecret vices, is an action of itſelf indifferent. It 
is lawful and even ſometimes neceſſary when it turns 
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3 
conformable to his character. Ergaſtes the Miſan- Þ* io 
thrope ſlanders people in the moſt open and unreſer- 
ved manner. If mention happens to be made of one 
that is abſent, he relates with the greateſt exactneſs all 
the harm he knows of him, and with as much care 
he conceals the good; thus he is ſure to hit off only | lau 
the deformities of his original. The coqueite Hermi- | att: 
one does not dwell ſo long upon a ſubject. Her fertile | of 
imagination preſents a multitude of people to her view; | yet 
of whoſe portraits her indulgent malice only juit draws | tw 
the firſt out-lines, IWenty different originals ſhe Þ aga 
ſketches in a quarter of an hour, each of which coſts | of 
her hut a word, a touch, a flying joke. What a charm- Þ for 
ing talent has this young lady for ſlander! _ Wit 
ihe pious Dorethea is much more reſerved; ſhe © hur 
is ſenſible tis a fin to ſpeak ill of her neighbour, un- rep 
leſs in caſe of neceflity ; whercfore ſhe very ſeldom | {all 
ſays harm of any one, on the contrary ſhe would be tam 
glad to be able to praiſe all the world. If ſhe has oc- || 
cafion to mention any body, ſhe firſt ſets forth his ſeq 
good qualities; but when the comes to the bad ones I wh 
ſhe ſtops ſhort ; and there it is we fee the delicacy of par; 
her conſcience. *T'is obvious ſhe conceals ſome diſ- bur 
advantageous ſtrokes in the picture, which can be ſup- the! 
plied only by conjecture. If ſhe happens to fall on ipec 
the perſon of Ilelena. Helena, ſhe ſays, is a very But 
amiable women, endowed with good ſenſe, bred up with | whi 
virtuous principles, łut— And here ſhe halts. Some ÞÞ and 
one leſs circumſpect than ſhe, would perhaps have and 
laid in plain terms; but joe has made a bad uſe ing, 
of it : PDorothes ops at her but, The company af- rien 
terwards are inquifftive, and preſs her to explain her chat 
meaning; but ſhe is impenetrable. No, ſays ſhe, Þ fiie 
"tavas u:thing at all: have 1 not told you foe is an ami- tec 
able woman, aud a firſon of good ſenje ? | min 


II. Of 


mining in company. 
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Il. Of Raillery. 


Raillery is leſs injurious to natural equity and the 
law of nations, than detraction; becauſe as the perſon 
attacked is preſent, he has generally an opportunity 
of defending himſelf, But tho” it be leſs criminal, 
yet *tis frequently more offenfive by reaſon it ſtrikes 
two blows at once, one againſt honour and the other 
againſt ſelf-love ; it diſhonours you, and puts you out 
of countenance. 'The malicious turn it takes, adds 
ſometimes to the chagrin: one feels in being taxed 
with a defect, with a croſs accident, or an infirmity, the 
humbling mortification of not having immediately 
repelled. the ſcofling flroke with a more poignant: 
ſally. A perſon would rather be traduced, than: 
taunted, : 


And yet raillery is not always an inſult, nor con- 


ſequently a crime: there are ſome it nocent jeſts, 
which an ingenious perſon “ of the laſt century com- 
pared to a flaſh of lightning that dazzles without 
burning. Were wit and judgment to bear one ano- 
ther always company, every jeſter would be circum- 
ſpect, for a jeſter cannot be ſaid to be a ſtupid fellow. 
But ſo far is. wit, (and eſpecially that kind of wit 
which invents ſatyrical firoke:) from being prudent 


and reſerved; that on the contrary the more it ſparkles. 


and abounds in ſallies, the more it 1s, generally ſpeak- 


ing, inconſiderate. Such is the difficulty we expe- 


rience in depriving ourſelves of the pleaſure of a joke, 
that we do not flick, When occaſion offers, to loſe a. 
friend, to diſoblige a henetactor, or alienate the af- 
tection of a patron, in order to ſatisfy the itch of 
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Not that I abſolutely forbid people to rally; this 
would be rendering converſation too heavy ; and lea- 
ving vice and ridicule too much at their eaſe. Raillery 
is an agreeable ſalt, when the doſe is moderate; but 


too pungent, when it is wantonly waſted. Rally 


therefore, if your humour leads you ; but rally with 
prudence. Spare thoſe whom age or character has 
placed above you; tis a deteſtable impudence to rally 
a grey-haired man, a parent, a maſter, a magi- 
ſtrate. Spare likewiſe your inferiors, if you have no 
right of correction over them; your ſuperiority ſtrikes 
them with an awful reſpect, and deprives them of the 
power of making a defence. This would be attack- 
ing with too great an advantage; it would be making 
uſe of fire arms againſt a naked and armleſs man; it 
would be ſhewing your ſtrength in throwing down 
an infant. 


But if they be of a ſubordinate condition in life, 
you are not forbid the uſe of raillery ; 'tis a method, 


and very often an efficacious one, to make them ſub- 
mit to the yoke of virtue and decency. is caſier 
to refrain from actions we are aſhamed of, than from 
thoſe whoſe conſequences we apprehend. Youth thro' 
temerity frequently ſhake off the thoughts of fear; 
but ſelf- love, irritated by a pungent irony, feels its 
venom and gall, People mend when they cannot be 
revenged. 


of equal force; for tis cowerdice to rally a per- 


fon who has not received of heaven the gift of re- 


partee. 


Even among equals, raillery ought to be rare, de- 


licate, and moderate. 


A perſon 


Raillery is tolerated chiefly among equals. Tis 
then an innocent trial of wit, an ingenious combat, 
whoſe dubious and changeable ſucceſs is an agreeable 
amuſement, provided the combatants be pretty near 
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A perſon of a ſolid turn of mind, that underſtands 


raillery, is tired at long run with a perpetual ſeries 
of jeſts; he begins to be uneaſy, ſuſpecting he is 
deſpiſed, and that there is a deſign on foot to ridicule 
him. Diſturbed by this idea, he loſes all his enjoy- 
ment; he maintains the fight by retreating ; preſs him 
ever ſo little, you are ſure to defeat him ; but take 
care you preſs him not. In a combat of underſtanding, 
eſpecially between friends, one ought to be afraid to, 
gain too complete an advantage. 

To render your raillery delicate, it ſhould only 
glance at ſimple foibles, or which pals at I-aft for 


| ſuch; it ſhould be levelled againſt ſlight failings, the 


diſcovery. of which is neither attended with diſhonour 
and infamy, nor gives ſelf- love too ſenſible a blow, 
Rally Memnon's awkard and ſheepiſh air, in dancing 
a minuet : He will not be offended, but will laugh 
with you; this ſhews he is a prudent man that does 
not make it a point of honour to dance methodically. 
Rally Lucilia for being ſo long at her toilette; 
ſhe will applaud herſelf inwardly, from a conviction 
that the time ſhe has ſpent in adding to the natural 
luſtre of her charms, has been well laid out. Rally 
the indevout Alcander on his irreligion ;. inſtead of 
offending him, you flatter his vanity. But take care 
not to rally an author on the ill ſucceſs of his work: 


be cautious how you ſpeak of cowardice before the 


puſillanimous Caſanova ; let cuckoldom alone, when 
you are in company with the eaſy and contented 
Eugametes. „ 

Even on ſlight ſubjects you ſhould rally with mode- 
ration, I'o launch. out into cutting inhuman ſarcaſms, 
for inſignificant trifles, is a very unfair proceeding. 


is true you will have the laugh. on your fide, 


the company will be-externally pleaſed with the keen- 
neſs of your jokes; but at the ſame time they will in- 
wardly dread you: their laughter you may excite, 
but you will not gain their hearts. 
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III. Of TIndiſcretion. 


Indiſcretion is a crime in which injuſtice is added to 
imprudence. To reveal the ſecrets either of a friend, 
or of any other perſon, is diſpoſing of another man's 
property; 'tis abuſing a truſt, an abuſe ſo much the 
more criminal, as it is always unremediable, If you 
laviſh a ſum of money with which you were intruſted, 
periaps there will be a method found ſome time or 


other to compel you to reſtore it: but how is it poſſi- 


ble to make a ſccret once divulged, return into the 
receſſes of darknels ? 

Whether you have promiſed or not to be filent, 
your obligation is all the ſame, if the confidence be of 
ſuch a nature as to require it: to hear the ſtory out, is 
engaging not to reveal it. To recommend dif- 
cretion to your confident, if he be prudent and 


circumſpect, is an unnecciiary precaution, becauſe 


without your recommendation he would have ſaid 
nothing: to charge a ſottiſn fellow with ſecrecy, 
is likewiſe a ſuperfluous trouble; your ſecrets will 
not be a bit tie H fre ſecure by his promiſe. He does 
not think himicii obliged to hold his tongue, if he has 
not given his word,; ard if by chance he is ſilent, it 
is o ing to want of memory cr opportunity. But if 
unluckily he las proied to be ducreft, opportunity 


and memory will not fail him. After lis promiſe is 


made, ne welghs ard cxawines it, wwich before he 
did abt; he thinks he has goue too far, and would 
be wilhig to recall his word. Whar a heavy weight 
a iecret irGes to a fellow without judgment! He is 
ſure not io forget what you have committed to his 
truſt : for how 1s it poſÞ®bic for him to carry fo pon- 


 derous a cad, without twinking of it? He imagines 


ec e perceives tte Confuſion he inwardly feels, 
that itley pe. e into the receltes of his foul, and 
there TEau } ou. ice. 40 ſave himſelf therefore the 

| trouble 
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trouble of being diſcovered, he at length reſolves to 
betray you; after ſtrictly charging his new confident 
to remember, that what he has diſcloſed to him, is an 
affair of the utmoſt importance. 

Believe me, *tis the ſafeſt way to keep your ſecret, 
to yourſelf. If you think it a heavy and troubleſome 
load, can you blame another perſon for endeavouring 
to diſburthen in his turn? Aphroſyne takes me aſide, 
and with a very myſterious air whiſpers in my ear, 


Tou know, ſays ſhe, My Lord N. who wiſits at our houſe z 
J am to be married to him to morrow ; the articles are 
ready drawn: but I beg you not to mention it to any. 


creature living 3 he is a man of ſuch a temper, as to 
break off directiy, if he knew I had ſpoke to any one 
about it. Scarce had I left her, when twenty other 


intimates of her's come to inform me of what l know 


as well as they. Aphroſyne hears it is the news of the: 
day; and behold I am urjuftly confounded with a crowd. 
of idle prattlers. I had as lief have ſtolen goods in 
my cuſtody, as be the depoſitary of a babbler's ſecret. 
Still be upon your guard; tho' an only. confident, 
you may meet with ſome ily prying medlers, 
who pretending to have been entruſted alſo with the 
ſecret, would inform themſelves from your mouth of 
what they only ſurmiſed before. This 1s a common 


ſtratagem, an uſual ſnare; tho' there are daily inſtances 


of people caught in it. Beſides, were it even true, 
that the perſon who entruſted you, had repoſed the 


ſame confidence in others, this is not a reaſon that diſ- 


charges you from your obligation of ſecrecy ; you 
ſhould always inviolably obſerve it, without diiclofin 


the affair even to thoſe who have equally ſhared in 


your friend's confidence. How do you know but it is 
a matter of 1mportar.ce, that in company with thoſe 


very people you ſhould ſecm to know nothing of th 

matter ? | 
« But ſome of them, you will ſay, have ſpoke of 

it already.“ What do you pretend to inter from 


tence ? 
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thence ? Does another perſon's infidelity authorize 
yours. Again I repeat it, you are charged with a 
depoſitum ; no one therefore can releaſe you, but he 
that committed it to your keeping. 'The perſon 
who entruſted you with the ſecret, is the only one that 
has a right to untie your tongue. Even a rupture be- 
tween two friends, does not extinguiſh the obligation. 
of ſecrecy : you cannot get rid of your debts, by quar- 
relling with your creditor. How deteſtable a perfidy 
is it to employ for your reſentment the arms you had 
drawn from the boſom of friendſhip! tho” we ſhould 
ceaſe to be united by tender affection, are we there- 
fore diſcharged from all ties of honeſty and rectitude? 
In vain would you alledge, that the wretch you. 
deteſt, has merely thro' his indiſcretion merited 
your averſion. A fine project of revenge! to puniſh. 
a traitor, you are to equal him in perfidy! No, you 
ought to lodge, as it were, another perſon's ſecret in 
the moſt impenetrable receſs. of your boſom; you 
ſhould conceal it, if poſſible, from yourſelf, for fear. 
of being ever tempted to convert it to your advantage. 
To make uſe of it to the prejudice of the perſon by 
whom you were entruſted, or for your own particular 
emolument, is uſurping another perſon's property; an 
uſurpation which even the deſire of revenge, already 
_ criminal of itſelf, is incapable of excuſing. 


You know Aſpondus : he is poſſeſſed of an eminent 


poſt, which very likely you ſuppoſe he attained by his 
talents and capacity. hut you are miſtaken ; 'tis the 
purchaſe of his perfidy. His friend Philoctetes ſolli- 
cited for this poſt before him: his meaſures were well. 
concerted ; his competitors ſet aſide ; and he was juſt 
on the point of obtaining it, when he called upon. 
Aſpondus, to make him a partner of his joy. Aſpon- 


dus the very next day Was in poſſeſſion of the poſt. 


«will empley, ſays he then to Philoctetes. who in ſpite 


of evidence, ſtill doubted of this horrid perfidy, 1 


«will employ with” all my heart, in order to ſerve you, the, 
| | . 3 7 riends: 
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friends and credit I have acquired by my new rank ; but 
do not take it amiſs ; that place wwas the very thing that 
fitted me, I hawe got it for myſelf; would not you have 
don? the very ſame ? No, traitor, replies Philoctetes, 
lod 1 been thy confident ! | 

How much more flagitious an attempt would it be, 
to arm yourſelf with the very benefits conferred upon 
you, in order to betray your benefactor! There are 
ſome favours of ſuch a nature as always require ſe- 
creſy : as much as we are obliged by gratitude to pub- 
liſh others, ſo ſcrupulouſly ought theſe to be concealed. 
But too often the reverſe falls out ; thoſe we ought to 
divulge, thro” ingratitude we conceal ; and thole we 
ought to conceal, we divulge thro' vanity. 
Corylas is an agreeable young fellow, formed for 
amorous conqueſts. If you have a mind to know the 
particulars of his exploits, you have only to introduce 
the ſubject; he makes no ſecret of his amours. I would 
not engage he does not exaggerate their number; but 
after all he only exaggerates, and the public does him 
jaſtice with reſpe& to ſome which they ſay he has not 
invented. Among the number of his conqueſts he 
reckons Nerine: Nerine bears a proof of it, which 
in a few months will juſtify his veracity. He has 
boaſted of the favours of Clytia: they are ſo well 
known, that ſhe finds never another lover to put her 
virtue to the proof. He has defamed Aminta ; and 
the yielding fair immured in a convent, bewails her 
weakneſs, too much teſtified alaſs! by her tears: 
He has bragged of having ſeduced Leonora; the fu- 
rious tranſport of her huſband, ſufficiently convinced 
of the affront, is but too plain a proof of the lover's 
triumph. 


IV. Of free Diſcourſes. 


I do not pretend to exclude all ſubjects of gallantry 
from converſation; my intent is only to point out the 
| | Ps, manner 
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manner in which they are to be treated. Without 
falling into obſcenity, one may take a little more liber. 
ty in aſſemblies that conſiſt only of perſons of the ſame 
ſex. And thoſe who pretend to be well informed, 
aſſure us that the ladies are not at all inferior to us in 
freedom of diſcourſe, when diſembaraſſed from the 
reſtraint of modelling their diſcourſe by the preſence 
of our ſex, they have only to ſpeak before female 
witneſſes. | 

To explain ourſelves on ſubjects that are apt to 
offend the delicacy of modeſt people, there are two 
different languages. One is that of phyſicians, ma- 
trons, and clowns; whoſe expreſſions, are blunt, and 
energetical. The other makes ute of ſelect words, 
myſterious circumlocutions, and enigmatical turns, It 
lays a kind of paint that embelliſhes the ſubjects, or 
removes at leaſt their principal deformity: it voils tuem 
with a thin gawze, wich without coucealing them 
from the eye, renders the fight of them more {upport- 
able. his is the language which well-bred people 
uſe before the fair fex, Tho' it may ſeem obſcure, 
in reality *tis not ſo; we have agreed to underſtand 
one another at half a word. Our ladies have a quick 
underſtanding and a delicate ear: it Would be aftront- 
ing them to expreſs ourſelves in their preſence, with 
too much peripicuity 3 Meir imagination, ſays a mo- 
dern writer, * //kes to walk in the ſhade, | 

This amiable ſex is divided into claſſes ; one con- 
tains what we call maids, that is, virgins, or at leaſt 
reputed ones; the other is the claſs of matrons, that 
is, of ſuch as are, or have been engaged in marriage. 


The latter do not lay us under ſo great a conſtraint ;, 


one may ſpeak of every thing before them; the buſi- 
nels is only to make uſe of ſuch terms as are not 
down-right 


wy _—_—— a. 8 3 % 
* * 
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* The editor of Marot, the Hague edition, 1731. 
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© down-right offenſive to modeſt ears, But with re- 
gard to the others, they are ſuppoſed to be ignorant 
of an infinite number of things, with which married 
women are acquainted. Now it would be unmannerly 
to converſe with them, at leaſt in too plain terms, on 
ſubjects it becomes them not to underſtand. One 
cannot therefore be too reſerved in their preſence, with 
reſpect to language and expreſſions, | 


"Tis a conſtant maxim with well-bred men never to 


© hazard any free expreſſions, that may offend the ladies, 
or put them to the bluſh. 
Cynic is a down- right monſter, 
© © thoſe free expreſſions, you will aſk me, that oftend 
the modeſty of the ſex? what is it we are to ſubſti- 
© tute in their room? And were IJ even after a labo- 
s rious application to know them all, who can aſſure 
> © me that the ſame word which is no-way offenſive 
to Aſpaſia, will not raiſe the bluſhes of Lifa ? 

In order to underſtand a language well, we ſhould 
| ſtudy it among the people that ſpeak it: and tis among 
| thoſe very people we ſhould ſpeak it, if we have a mind 
to make ourſelves underſtood, Now this circumſpect 
language, purged of {mutty expreſſions, impertineat de- 


In the polite world, a 
6 But which are 


a 2-H Lay 


* 


tails, indecent double meanings, is ſpoken only in good 
company; and there it is we muſt learn it, and ſpeak 


it in our turn. 


But I muſt ſtill let you know what I 


underſtand by the word good company. Exclude firſt of 
all, your ruſtic and unpoliſhed fellows, ſuch as have 
neither manners, delicacy, nor taſte ; ſhut out likewiſe 
your bigots and preciſe folks, your pedants, fribbles, 
and petit-maitres ; and the remainder will form what 
we call good company. Then you will have a ſociety 
of honeſt people, of an eaſy and engaging temper z 


a a ſociety in which virtue, order, and decency will be al- 


| ways reſpected. There you will have a common fund 


of mirth, wit, and gaiety, to which each member 


| contributes his ſhare. Liberty will there take place, 


licen- 
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licentiouſneſs will be excluded: pleaſure wiil have ad. 
mittance, without exiling wiſdom. 


r 


Of Circumſpection in Actions, or Decoruin, 


Tis not my buſineſs here to point out a general plan 
of conduct; nor is it my intent to comprize in this 
article a complete treatiſe of morality. I ſup- 
| Pole, as in the preceding article, where I treated of 
circumſpection in words, that the diſpoſitions of the 
heart, the deſires, and ſentiments are already regulated 
and reſtrained within their juſt bounds: Now upon 
this ſuppoſition, I have no occaſion to be afraid of 
criminal irregularities ; all that is to be done is to pro- 
ſcribe ſome unbecoming actions, which tho' not pro- 


ceeding from a vicious bottom, are yet deſerving of 


CR... R255 1 
If we had God alone for a witneſs of our actions; 
were the heart unreproachable, unreproachable alio 
would be our conduc, for he judges. us only by the 
heart. But men on the contrary ſeeing no more than 
our external part, judge of our ſentiments by our ac- 
tions; and weigh and eſtimate us by the report of 
their ſenſes. We ought therefore both by intereſt and 
duty to avoid giving any voluntary occaſion to ſuſpicions 
that may injure our honour. By Intereſti I ſay, be- 
cauſe having continual need of the aſſiſtance of our fel- 
low-creatures, tis of conſequence to us to have a due 
ſhare of their eſteem ; for their benevolence and good 
offices will be regulated by the opinion they have of 
our merit. I ſay likewiſe by duty; becauſe tis really 
incumbent upon us to contribute to our neighbours im- 
provement, by a conduct capable of inſpiring them 
with a reliſh of the practice of virtue. 
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'Tis not therefore ſufficient to have virtue in our 


| hearts, we muſt render it viſible: it ought to ſpread 
| { luminous a colour over all our actions, as to hin- 


der them from being equivocal or ſuſceptible of ſiniſter 


| interpretations. Euſebius fears, honours, and ſerves 
| God; and yet he paſſes for a reprobate. But why ſo ? 
| Becauſe he imprudently ridicules the worſhip which 


cuſtom has eſtabliſhed among his fellow citizens. He 


| does not offer up incenſe to the God of his country 
| "tis therefore concluded he is an Atheiſt, Evergetes 
| 5 compaſſionate, liberal and ofiicious ; but he receives 


people coldly, talks ſhort, and has a diſcountenancing 
look. he wretched, whom miſery intimidates, are 
diſcouraged at theſe forbidding appearances; were 
ſome unfortunate perſon not to be daunted at his firſt 
reception, he would be ſure to come away with real 
comfort. But Evergetes conceals his benevolent tem- 
per under a ſowr aſpect ; for which reaſon he is look- 
ed upon as a heard-hearted and inhuman fellow. Ade- 
laid is a woman of virtue, fond of her husband, and 
exact in her duty; but her dreſs is too gay, her con- 
verſation looſe, and her parties of pleaſure ſcandalous. 
People will not be at the trouble of examining her 
heart, to be aſſured of her morals: no, her ſentence 
is paſt, ſhe is condemned as a coquette, 


The great art of decorum conſiſts in two points; 


1, To do nothing but what carries along with it the 
famp of rectitude and virtue. 2. Not even to do 
what the law of nature permits or commands, but 1n 


the manner and with the limitations by that very 


law preſcribed. The firſt of theſe two points. is the 
ſource of good example; and the other of modeſty, 


I. --- Of God Example, 


The way to love our fellow- creatures is to wiſh 
them all the good we judge conducive to the hap- 
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pineis of man, and to procure it for them, if in ou: 
power, As nothing is more conducive to happineſs 
than virtue; the firſt and moſt important duty of 
{ociety, is therefore to ſhew it in its full luſtre to 
thoſe who ſurround us, in order to make them fall 
in love with it. Now example is the moſt effectual 


means to produce this effect, and frequently tis the 


only one in our power Every one does not write 
books, ſermons, or laws, nor has every one the 
neceſſary talents, leiſure, or authority: beſides, theſe 
are only lifeleſs pictures, which ſeldom touch the 
heart, and preſent only imperfect and mutilated 


images of virtue. The pen, and even. ſpeech itſelf, 


as well as the crayon or pencil, paint no more than 
the ſurface of objects, ard give them only a face, and 
one ſingle attitude, but can imprint no movement 


in portraits. 


Example is a living picture, which paints virtue 
in action, and communicates the impreſſion that 
moves it, to all the hearts it reaches. Now every 
one is capable of giving examples of virtue; ſince 
there is nothing more to be done than to act the cha- 
racter of an honeſt man. Let us admire the di- 


vine wiſdom, which of al the means capable of 


contributing to the ſanctity of man, has inveſted 


him with that, which is known to produce the ſureſt 


effect. Some indeed contribute thereto more than 
others; but in fine, every one is capable of contribut- 
ing more or lefs. There 1s a radiancy in all the flars ; 
but they have not all a ſphere of equal extent. The 


{ame it is with reſpe& to models of virtue. Each in 


the circle he occupies, illuminates and vivifies what- 
ever approaches him; but a virtuous monarch or 
prince, ſheds his ſalutary influence to a much greater 
diſtarice, than a citizen who lives in a ſtate of obſcu- 
rity. Not that the virtuous wan, ſeated on the throne, 
is of himſelf a more luminous ſtar, than a private 
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perſon ; but only his rays deſcend from a more ele- 


vated poſition. 
II. Of Medejſty. 


To tranſgreſs againſt modeſty, is being deficient 


with reſpect to a decorum of very {ſtrict obligation. 


You are married to Agatha ; and in that quality you 
have a right over her, which ſhe does not conteſt: 5 
the temple where you were inveſted with this right, i 

not a proper place to enjoy it; the witneiſes of one 


ſolemn engagements, ought not to witneſs likewiſe 
to your embraces. 'Phiſbe is paſſionately defirous of 


being in the arms of Pyramus ; a very innocent de- 
fire ; but ſhe muſt not for all that throw herſelf into 
his arms. Let her ſecretly ſigh for the happy hour 
in which ſhe 3s to be united to her lover ; let her then 


without ſcruple admit of his innocent careſſes, thus 


taere is no danger of violating her duty; but let her 
take care ſhe does not meet him halt way with too 
wanton an 1mpatience, 

Modeſty and reſerve, far from being ſentiments of 
human invention, are real perſections in the fair ſex. 
Man being the moſt beautiſul production of nature, 
ſhe has taken a particular care of his preſervation; 
and in order to perpetuate the ſpecies, ſhe has an- 
nexed to the means of reproducing it, pleaſures ſo 
lively and delicate, that they are capable of tempting 
and even of ſeducing, not only the general run of 


mankind, but even thoſe ſupercilious philoſophers, who 


vainly pretend to a ſuperiority over the impreſſions 
of ſenſe. Now the modeſty with which it inipires 
the fair ſex, is one of thoſe attracting charms, which 
by its myſterious reſerve, communicates a new tatte 

ot picaſure to enoyment, 
Let not this end be thought unworthy of the ma- 
jeſty of the Creator; neither let it be imagined he 
has 


— — 
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has any way degraded himſelf by providing for our 
pleaſures. Open your eyes, and caſt your looks on 
the whole face of the univerſe; deſcend into the 
bottom of the rivers and ſeas; penetrate even into 
the very entrails of the earth; and among the works 
of the Almighty you will find not even a thouſandth 
part eſſentially neceſſary for our wants; the reſt is all 
made for our pleaſure. 

Confound not however modeſty with chaſtity. Mo- 
deſty, if you will, is a kind of virtue; but a virtue, 
if I dare ſay it, founded on the rules of decorum. 
This I prove by caſes, in which it is lawful to abate 
its rigour ; whereas in point of chaſtity there is no 
ſuch thing as the leaſt diſpenſation ; and this is the 
character of real virtue. Sincerity, for example, is 
a virtue ; for it is of an indiſpenſable nature, 

Modeſty and chaſtity are two ſuch diſtinct things, that 
vou may find inftances of women who would not let 
you {ee their naked arm, tho' their heart burns with 
an adulterous flame. Such are particularly the Ori- 
ental ladies, who generally have no leſs lubricity than 
modeſty. Obſcurity, night, and ſolitude, diſpenſe 
with modeſty, but never with chaſtity. 

Among the number of actions on which 'tis pro- 
per to throw a veil, you mult rank all thoſe which 
natural inſtin& directs us to conceal from Public 
light. T ſhall not pretend to enumerate them in par- 
ticular ; this would be treſpaſſing againſt the very 
modeſty of which 1 am treating, that modeſty which 
ought to be ne leſs reſpected in writing than in our 
actions. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of FORTITUDE. 


Bvious it is without doubt, that our intent is 
not to treat here of fortitude or ſtrength of body. 
As this quality has no ſort of influence on manners, 
it is abſolutely foreign to my ſubject. My purpoſe 
is to treat only of thoſe which bear the name of 
virtues ; now there is no more virtue in being as 
ſtrong as Sampſon, than as big as Goliath. The 
fortitude I intend to ſpeak of, is that nobleneſs 
of ſentiments, which elevates the ſoul above vulgar 
fears, and makes it defy, when occaſion requires, 
danger, pain, and adverſity. I ſay, ohen occaſion 
requires, becauſe to run into it head-long, and with- 
out neceſſity, is rather folly than greatneſs of ſoul. 
But the queſtion is to know when 'tis neceſſary 
to reſolve to ſuffer? J aniwer, that doubtleſs 'tis 
when the evil is inevitable, or when from your ſuf- 
ferings there reſults a greater good. To bear an evil 
we cannot avoid, is patience; to expoſe yourſelf to 
it voluntarily for the good that will ariſe from it, is 
courage. | | 


ARTICEEF I. 
Of Patience, 


We may reduce to four claſſes the pains or troubles 


that afflict human life: 1. Natural evils, that is, 


thoſe to which our quality of men and periſhable ani- 
mals ſubjects us. 2. Thoſe from which a virtuous 
and prudent conduct would have {creen'd us, but are 
inſeparable conſequences of prudence or vice, and are 

called 
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called puniſements. 3. Thoſe which exerciſe the con- 
ſtancy of man; ſuch are the perſecutions he feels from 
the wicked. 4. To theſe, in fine, we may add the 
contradichioms we daily meet with, by a diverſity of 
ſentiments, manners, and characters in perfons with 
whom we live and converſe. 
Againſt all thoſe evils patience is not only neceſſa- 


ry, but uſeful. *Tis zecef/ary, becauſe the law of na- 


ture renders it a duty; and to murmur againſt the in- 


cidents of life, is inſulting Providence. is / N, 


becauſe it renders our ſufferings lighter, ſhorter, and 


Teſs dangerous. Leave an epileptic perſon to his own 


management; with horror you'll behold him ſtrike 
and bruiſe himſelf, and welter in his gore. The epi- 


lepſy was already an evil, but he has made it worſe by 


the blows he has given himſelf; he might have recc- 
vered of his diſorder, or lived, at leaſt, by enduring 


it; but row the veretch muſt die of his bruiſes, 


I. Of Natural Evils, 


Natural evils, as I have already obſerv'd, are thoſe 
which the Creator has inſeparably annexed to human 


Condition: now theſe evils are not ſo numerous as 


people imagine. The inconveniences of infancy, the 
pains of child-bearing, the loſs of thoſe who are dear 
to us, the infirmities of old age, and death; theſe, 
if I am not miſtaken, are all the natural evils. The 
reſt are either imaginary evils, or the bitter fruits of 
human diſorders I do not even except diſeaſes, be- 
cauſe they are generally the work of man, and ſeldoai 
owe their origin but to liis imprudence, effeminacy, 


or intemperance. 


Now of all natural evils, J ſee none that are ſer: 


- oully ſuch, except the death of perſons dear to us, 
and our own. Theſe are the only two caſes which 
require ſome conſtancy of ſoul. As for all the ref}, 
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we have occaſion only for a ſhare of common virtue, 


or none at all, to ſupport them. 

Tis now thirty years fince I have forgot the evils 
of infancy ; be they what they will, they are foreign to 
my ſubject, becaute there are no arguments on pati- 
ence, adapted to the capacity of that age. Beſides, 
whether an infant in its cradle be patient or not, is a 
matter, methinks, of indifference with reſpe& to ma- 
ners; for manners cannot be required of thoſe, who 
have nothing, as yet, but inftint to direct them. 
St. Auguſtin is not the only one who has beaten his 
nurſe ; but, perhaps, he is the only one that ſeriouſly 
reproached himſelf for it. This pious doctor had 
certainly a very timorous conſcience. | 

With reſpe& to pains of child-bearing, I cannot 
tell the degree of their acuteneſs; but ſatisfied am, 
that they are ſupportable, by the intrepidity of widows 
that marry again, and by the example of beaſts who 
patiently endure it. | | 

As for old men, I do not find their ftate ſo very 


deplorable, becauſe, in proportion. as their infirmities 


increaſe, their underſtanding decreaſes; ard the pleaſure 
they have of living, indemnifies them for the pains of 
life. Tis the greateſt vexation to an old man to die; a 
young man encounters death with a far greater reſo- 
lation, | 

But to loſe a friend, a fon, a father, a tender lov- 


iog wife, theſe are violent ſtrokes; ſtrokes that pierce 


even our mott ſenſible part, the heart; *tis then we muit 
ſummom the whole firength of our ſoul, to be able to 
ſupport the acuteneſs of the pain. We ſec inflances of 
wounds that are curable when made on ſound bodies ; 
that are otherwiſe, when on bodies troubled with ſick- 
neſs or cachexy. Pis the ſame with reſpec to the 
wounds of the foul; let it have ever ſo good a conſti- 
tution, ſtill it feels an acute pain; but the goodneſs of 
its temperament, that is, its virtue (for virtue is the 
aralth of the ſoul) prevents deſpondency, and dejee- 
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tion of ſpirits, and at length cloſes up the wound, of | 0 
which there will remain no more than a ſuperficial | tr 
fcar. [-- 
In great pains, whether of ſoul or body, there are 1 a 
two rocks to be avoided, impiety, and weakneſs. «dc 
Let us apply this maxim to particular caſes. | ye 
Death has bereft you of an amiable ſpouſe, a ſpouſe 1 \ 
accompliſhed in every reſpect, and who united in her ti. 
perſon the ſeven qualities, which Henry the Great f, I m 
2 connoiſſeur beyond diſpute, required in a woman. de 
She was hand{ome, prudent, mild-tempered, witty, rich, jſ| de 
and of noble extraction. Is this a reaſon to attack 
heaven, to accuſe the cruelty of the fates, that is, to 10 
charge Providence with injuſtice? Is it a ſufficient mo- W. 
tive to deſire no longer to live, to abandon your em- en 
ployments, to neglect your duties, to deliver yourſelf WU m. 
up to frantic tranſports, or to fall into a ſtupid lethar- th: 
ey? Your impatience is an additional evil, which af 
does not remedy that under which you groan; and fy 
what is ſtill worſe, tis an unjuſt and criminal revolt im 
againſt the ſupreme authority of the univerſal mo- ha 
narch. no 
Your ſpouſe was born mortal, and as ſuch you mar- ha 
ried her; ſhe is dead, an event which you ſhould and ing 
did foreſee; but what is there in all this that juſtifies wh 
your complaints? God only lent her to you for a de: 
time, without acquainting you with the term; this liv 
term is now expired ; what injuſtice therefore does he lon 
do you by taking her back? You did not expect to 81 
loſe her ſo ſoon. But why ſo? He never gave you any "ih 
aſſurance you were to enjoy her long. Is it him you 
are to blame, if you flattered yourſelf with ground- We 
leſs hopes? People grow too much uſed to enjoy- live 
ment, and from actual poſſeſſion they form a title to of 
WO. 
eee na) 25 . aba 
+ Memoirs of Sully, Book ix. Ed, Lond, 1747. on 
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futurity. It was at leaſt as probable, that your ſpouſe 
would die before you, as that ſhe would ſurvive you ; 
and yet you find it ſtrange ſhe ſhould go firſt! Had 
death approached to take you before her, are we ſure 
you would not have ſome other pretexts to complain? 
Would it not be a pain to you to think of the afflic- 
tion your death mult give her? And yet one or other 
muit neceſſarily have dicd firſt. Or would you have 
deſired to die both at the ſame inſtant ? but does your 
deſire give you any title to demand it? 

Some impreſſion, I find, I have made upon your 
ioul; you are reſolved at length to inſult God no more 
with your impious murmurs. But this is not yet 
enough, you have taken a ſtep towards virtue; you 
muſt draw near alſo to reaſon. You reſpe& the hand 
that afflicts you, but you faint under the weight of the 
affliction. The tears that low from your eyes magni- 
ſy the objects, or make you view them at leaſt under 
imaginary forms. You look upon yourlelf as the un- 
happieſt of men; there is no ſituation that you do 
not think preferable to yours; and yet the loſs you 
have made, does not throw you into a ſtate of ſuffer- 
ing, 'tis only a privation of pleaſure. I queſtion 
whether it would not be leſs ſevere to be ſeparated by 


death from a wife you loved, than to be obliged to 


live with one you hate. This latter puniſhment is 
long-r at leaſt, more even, and uniform ; whereas 


grief let it be ever ſo vi lent, continually dimi- 


niſhes. 

Surely we are deceived by illuſory ideas; when 
we perſuade ourſelves, we are to be melancholy all our 
lives. We ſhonld think ourſelyes wanting in delicacy 
of ſentiment, were we to venture to hope, that time 
would ever afford us comfort. We imagine ourſelves 
abandoned in prey to perpetual deſpair; and to add to 
our forrow, we confound, in ſome meaſure, the fu. 
ture with the preſent, Before you poſſeſſed the la- 


mented object, did you feel that frightful void you 


E 3 now 
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now feel at her loſs? Well then, rely upon time, time 
ras an infallible effect; you will find yourſelf at 
length exactly in your former ſtate, After a long in- 
:<rval, to have loſt, or to have never poſſeſſed, are 
much the ſame thing. Your grief will be transform- 
ed into a tender remembrance, which ſome new en- 
gagement will perhaps one day efface. You are diſ- 
obliged with my conjecture; but ten years hence it 
will appear to you more probable, and diſpleaſe you 
leis. | | 

But behold another ſpectacle that attracts my pity. 
"T13 no longer a huſbar.d weeping over his conſort's 
tomb; *tis old Zozimus expiring. His ghaſtly and 
ihriveled face, his livid complexion, his heavy eyes, 
already enſure the hopes of Eis greedy heirs. He is 
given over by his phyſician ; for what can a phyſician 


do with a worn-out carcaſs, whoſe ſprings are all out 


of order? Cloſe to his bed's head ſtands. a prieſt, who 
endeavours at leaſt to ſave his ſoul. Alas, ſays Zozi- 
mius in a mournful tone, are there no hopes of eſcaping 
this danger? Polychronus is five years older than J; 
and yet he is juft recovered from a like diſorder. No, I 
hall not tip off this bout, I find myſelf well, my heart 
has fill ſome ſtrength left. 

And yet they tell him gently, that he is nearer his 
diſſolution than he imagines : at this he is vexed, and 
believes not a word they ſay. They infiſt upon the 
fatal truth; his diſorder ſoon after increaſes ; and he 
begins to have leſs confidence of his recovery. He is 
thrown into agitation with the fright; he cries, weepe, 
aud deſpairs ; he calls his crucifix to his aſſiſtance; his 
patron he calls, and his angel guardian. Every thing 
is deaf to his voice. What muſt he do in this extre- 
mity? He wrangles with death, and ſtruggles againſt 
it as well as he can. Since die he muſt, he will not 
be charged, at leatt, with having cied by his own 
conſent. | 
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Alas! Zozimus, what have you dong upon earth, 
during the ſpace of near a century you have bcen its 


inhabitant ? You were here only to learn to die, and 


all you have done is to imbibe a reliſh for life! What 
advantage would it be to you to go back, only to have 

a few years more of ſufferings and forrows, and thoie 
ver! haps of an acuter bind, at the expiration of the re- 


prieve? Death is a debt we all muſt pay; tis upon 


nat condition yo were horn. Inſcead of ſighing at 
dne approach of that fatal term, give thanks to God, 


hat ſince the rupture of a fibre, a filament a hundred 


mes more minute than the fineſt hair, was ſufficient to 


ay you in the grave, yet he has been pleaſed to let 


you live to this day. 

A zealous ( hriſtian would rather loſe his life, than 
let himſelf be circumciſed; a Jew, ſincere in 
his belief, would rather be burnt than bapti- 
tized: This is becauſe both Chriſtian and Jew are 
ach of them perſuaded, that this conſtancy is a 
conſcientious obligation. And yet one of them, at 


leait, is in an error; and, indecd, neither of them have 


evidence on their fide, But you, whom he has viſited 
with a mortal malady, are fure of his will : 
monſtrable truth, that he is willi ing you ſhould be ſick, 
imce fick you are, and he is omnipotent. You would 


copdemn a perſon that would adopt the dogmas of 


Confucius or Mahomet ; and yet you do worſe your 
lelf, by repining againſt the fever that conſumes 
you, | 

What would you do, had you nothing to hope 1 
after death: You expect to be happy in the other life, 
and yet you complain of the event that conducts you 


to it. *T7zs not, I hear you ſay, the /of5 of life that 


alarms me, but the uncertainty of” my future condition. 


Il ho can tell whether he is atferving of love or hatred ? 
There are ſo many frightful ſiories of the other World, 
as are enough to terrify even the maſl intrepid. 

| Come, 


'tis a de- 
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Come, rely for your future happineſs on God. He 
has been repreſented, perhaps, as a hard and unjuſt 
maſter, who demands what he has not lent, and is 
willing to gather what he has not ſown. Too often, 
indeed, he 15 painted under theſe odious colours, Will 
you give heed rather to theſe blaſphemous portraits, 
drawn by dark and melancholy enthuſiaſts, than to the 
repeated teſtimonies you have received of his good- 
neſs? God is a tender parent, fond of his children, 
prodigal of his favours to thoſe who obey him, in- 
dulgent and flexible to ſuch as have offended 
him. 


IT. Of Puniſhments, 


Other evils there are, which in ſome meaſure may 
te called natural, becauſe in conſequence of a conſtant 
order of nature, they infallibly ariſe from irregularity 
of manners: ſuch is the ignominy proceeding from 
mean actions; the 1ndigence produced by prodigality ; 
the loſs of vigor and health owing to intemperance. 

Oenophilus at the age of forty already experiences 
the feebleneſs of old age: His body ſtaggers, his 
yards tremble, hi head thakes, he ſtammers; he is 
parched and conſumed by a fire concealed in his bow- 
cls. But 'tis he himſelf that firſt kindled, and foment- 
ed this fire, by bis immoderate ute of wine and ſtrong 
Iquors. 

Limarcus is tormented with cruel fits of the gout, 
a diſtemper for w .ich he is indebted to the {kill of his 
cok, the ſumptuouſneſs of his table, and to other 
exceſſes perhaps, Which equally enervate the body. 
In what a wre:chcd condition do I behold Afotus ! 
A naked and narrow garret is his whole apartment, 
and of this a tatter d couch takes up very near two 
thirds. Cold, nakedneſs, and ſhame, oblige him to 


hee a-bed very late in the day, Upon the approach 
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of night; a lamp adapted to his gloomy ſituation, 
a true ſepulchral lamp, adds more to the horror of the 
place, than it diffuſes light. By the feeble glimmer- 
ing of this funeral link, he eats a piece of mouldy 


| cruft, to which his whole repaſt is reduced; nor is 


he even ſure that he ſhall not want this pitiful meal 
to-morrow. What is now become of his great eſtate, 
of his immenſe revenues, which ſeemed ſufficient ta 
maintain a whole province? You may as well aff, 


what becomes of water in a ſieve; or of wax in a fur- 


nace. Banqueting, gaming, mittreſſes, extortion of 
uſurers, and hiis ſtewards, theſe are the bottomleſs pits 
into which he has immerſed his opulence, But of all 
his former friends, has ke not one left, that will lend 
him a helping hand in his pre'ent diſtreſs? How has 
he not one left? J ſtould have aſked, had he ever a 
one in his lite ? For 1f he had, he would have them 
ſtill. Let people fay what they pleaſe, adverſity does 
not ſrighten away one's friends, it only diſperſes 
thoſe who pretended to be ſuch; and if it be of any 
fervice, as no queſtion it is, ſurely this is one of its 
greateſt advantages ; for *tis a gainful point to get rid 
of falſe friends. If Aſotus is to be pitted, tis for 
never having had any true ones. | 
Philocerdes is ſtigmatized as a cheat; Aphiſtas for 
perjury ; Phryne for impudicity. Every vice draws 
The tyrant who 
ſtrikes you with terror, trembles every moment for 
himſelf. A parent, who permits licentiouſneſs to reign 
in his houſe, will ſoon ſee his children punith him 
cruelly for it, by the infamy and affronts to which 
their diſorders will expoſe him. The coquettiſh hu- 
mour of a mother will be transfuſed into the blood 
of her daughters; and their ſcandalous adventures 
will cover her with ignominy. In vain does the art- 
ful hypocrite endeavour to conceal the horror of kis 
fecret vic.s from the public; 'tis enough that he 
knows them himſelf, to feel the puniſhment : his re- 
. E morſes 
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morſes will be his executieners. Or if the Divine le 
nity lets ſome criminals enjoy upon earth a deceltiv: 
impunity, *tis becauſe death cannot ſcreen them from 


his juſtice. Sooner or later he will have his right. 
God, without doubt, chaſtiſes like a father, and ÞÞ _: 


his chaſtiſements, in all probability, are only the means r 
of reforming us: this I even venture to ſay in reſpect KY 
to future puniſhments, unleſs they be eternal, which d 
reaſon tells me they are not. I cannot believe that, fo. 
like a vindictive mortal, he pours his wrath even on NE 


his guilty creatures, merely for the barbarous pleaſure 
of ſeeing them ſuffer. If he puniſhes them, tis to ha 


reclaim them from vice, by the experience of the | ſca 
evils that neceſſarily attend it: but conceive I cannot, hy 
that a juſt and good God is capable of puniſhing thro' ry 
a ſpirit of vengeance, and much leſs that his venge- 15 
ance is eternal. If we ſuppoſe a revengeful God, I mo 
we muſt allow of revenge in man, ſince man 1:5 an 


God's image. Be that as it will, certain it is at leaſt I 17 
with reſpect to the chaſtiſements of this life, that they 
are only paternal corrections, inflicted with no other F tho 
view but to bring us back. into the paths of virtue ; 
which 1s enough for my preſent purpoſe. 

If opprefied by a lethargic ſleep, there were no the 
other means to bring you to life, than by ſtimulating ] 
your drowſy ſenſes, by the pricking of a lance; I gat 
could you juſtly complain of the ſurgeon that pricked 


you? Now this is exactly what God does, by chaſ- bac 

tiſing our vices and indiſcretions. The ſores that 3 

follow our crimes, are nothing in compariſon to thoſe No , 

which they are capable of curing. But that they oy 

may be able to produce their effect, tis not enough 90 ; 

that God chaſtiſes like a father; we muſt receive whi 

| hs ſalutary corrections, like docil and ſubmiſſive chil- ry 
eren, | Kos 
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III. Of Perſecutions, 


The lovers of virtue are not jealous rivals, that 
aim at one another's deſtruction : nothing on the con- 
trary Charms them more, than to ſee the number of 
thoſe who love it, increaſe. *Tis only from vir- 
tae's adverſaries, croffes and oppoſitions are to be 
feared; and from thoſe indeed we ought to reckon- 


them inevitable. 


According to the idea people commonly form of 
happineſs, virtue, far from being always happy, is 
ſcarce ever ſo. Riches, honours, and eminent em 
ployments fall rarely to her ſhare. She is a poor 
orphan, portionleſs, unknown, and abandoned. Some 
lovers, from time to time, take a liking to her; but 
moſt of them, upon finding her deſtitute of the bleſ- 
{ings of fortune, grow quickly indifferent. Another 
obſtacle there is which cgols their paſſion : the ave- 
nues of the palace ſhe inhabits, - are hedged with 
thorns and brambles, and guarded by evil genius's, 
who keep off thoſe that approach it ; ſome by me- 
naces, others by promiſes; the former by open force, 

But there is one circumſtance which ought to 
atter her lovers, and render them perſeverant ; 'tis 
that they are ſure of conqueſt, if their love be 
ſincere. To love her, is poſſeſſing her; from thoſe 
only ſhe flips away, who betray her by inconſtancy 
or weakneſs: now no one betrays the perſon he 
Whoſoever. grows unfaithful to her, muſt 
do it out of greedineſs for ſome pretended good of 
which ſhe had bereft or diſappointed him ; ſuch- as 
indolence, eaſe, pomp, the favour of the great. 


Now to prefer any of the advantages that may be 
P * * 


enjoyed here below, were they even mitres tiaras, 
ſeepters and crovmns; ꝛ0 prefer them, I ſay, or even 
to 
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to compare them to virtue, is not only net Joving, 


but even not ſo much as kn:wing her, To put 


wind, ſmoke, tinſel, in the ſame rank with virtue, 


how injurious a parallel! To give them the prefe- | 


rence, how monſtrous a profanation ! 


The wicked whoſe number renders them the pre- 
dominant part of this world, have never openly pro- | 
ſcribed virtue, or oppoſed her under her real name : | 


in order to have a right to perſecute her, they have 
given her odious appellations; they pretend not to 
know her, and canoniſe vice adorned with her li- 
very. Rectitude and plain dealing, they call imbe- 
cillity ; forgiving of injuries, cowardice ; prudent 
eircumſpection, pedantic gravity ; contempt of mo- 
ney, folly ; generoſity, weakneſs. Ambition on the 
contrary is transformed in their mouths, into a 
noble emulation ; crait and tricking, are called 
induſtry and addreſs ; bigotted hypocriſy aflumes 
the name of piety ; duplicity, that of fine policy; 
diſguiſe, ſhuffling, and diſhmulation, are maſter- 
pieces of prudence z tranſport of paſſion is vivaci- 
ty; pride, ſublimity of ſentiments ; thirſt of re- 
venge, an indiſpenſable point of honour; ferocity, 
bravery. Their encomiums are real inſults ; endea- 
vour therefore to render yourſelf unworthy of them : 
their favours are poiſonous ; take heed not to merit 
them, they cannot be obtained but at the expence 
of virtue. | | h 
When we meditate an enterprize, from which w 
may abſtain, tis allowable, and even neceſſary, to 


weigh and compare all its inconveniencies : but no 


inconveniencies muſt we know when the point relates 
to tlie fulfilling our duty. A ſoldier is commanded 
to mount the breach : *tis not then a time-to examine 


the riſk he runs; let him march up without delibe- | 


rating, were he ſure to encounter death; for ſuch 
are his orders. In the ſame manner let us march 


under the ſtandard of virtue, without inquiring into 
| the 
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the danger: be it what it will, if an evil, "tis a ne- 
ceſſary one, from which nothing but infidelity can 
deliver us. 8 

Vour reputation is aſperſed by baſe calumnies: 
rejoice therefore, that you cannot be injured, but by 
falſe imputations. Vou are wrongfully accuſed in 
court, and unjuſtly condemned; your accuſers and 
judges have been ſwayed by paſſions; a very hard. 
caſe that innocence ſhould thus ſuffer. But would 


vou rather be guilty ? Would the greateſt of all miſ- 


fortunes that can befall a virtuous man, be to you 
a conſolation? And would it be a means to aſſwage 
your pain, to mingle it with remorſe ? | 

The opulence of a knave, the poſts he is raiſed to, 
and the homages paid him, excite your jealouſy, 
and fill you with vexation and chagrin. What, ſay 
you, is it for ſuch men as thoſe that riches, employ- 


ments, and dignities are reſerved ! Ceaſe your unjuſt 


murmurs : were thoſe goods you regret, real goods, 
they would be taken away from the wicked who en- 
joy them, and given to you. What would you 
ſay of a great warrior, of a Vendome, or a prince 
Maurice, who after having ſaved his country, ſhould 
complain that his ſervices were ill requited, becauſe 


a few comfits or plumbs were diſtributed in his pre- 


ſence to children, without giving him a ſhare. Now 
your complaint is not better founded. Has God 
nothing elſe to reward you, but periſhable riches, 
and vain empty honors ? 


IV. Of Contradi#ions. 


Nature has {own as great a variety in taſtes and 
characters, as ſhe has painted diverſity on human 
countenances; and as it would be unreiſonable to 
5 in every face a reſemblance of our own ; no 
leſs unreaſonable would it be, to pretend that every 


man's 
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man's humour ſhould conform and comply with ours. 
Each perſon thinks and acts according to the age or 
climate in which he lives, according to his years, 
ſex, particular inſtint, and education; ſeldom does 
he dream of examining whether he has thought, and 
acted well or ill. Tis not to be conceived how few 
there are, that ſtudy themſelves, and endeavour at 


their own improvement. We excuſe every thing 


in ourſelves, but let nothing eſcape without cenſure 


in others: fain would we reform all mankind ; and 


yet we except ourſelves alone from the reformation. 
Begin with rendering your humour pliant, and you 


will meet with fewer contrarieties. Roſina owns. 


ſhe is haſty ; the public, leſs conſiderate in their ex- 


prefſions, call her vivacity, rage, fury, phrenzy. 


Never has ſhe in the leaſt reflected, that the univerſe 
was not made merely to pleaſe her : what ſhe wiſhes, 
ſhe thinks her due; and confiders every thing that 


contradicts her, as outrage and affront. If an infant 


cries, Roſina inſtantly flies out: What a plague there 
zs with that brat; quick, away with it. A ſervant 
breaks a glaſs; Such a ſtupid, clumſy felleww ! get out 
of my fight ; here, take your wages. If by chance 
ſhe happens to be alone, and is tired with ſolitude ; 


immediately ſhe thus in a diſconſolate tone addrefſes 


her abſent friends: Where is now the ungrateful Do- 
ris? What is become of the careleſs Agatha? Where 
is the falſe Euphorbus diverting himſelf ? What is the 
per fidious Sylvander e-doing ? O fuch indifferent friends 
Thus in the greateſt dijechion of ſpirits to abandon me ! 
No, I vill never ſee them more. Capricious, fickle 
Roſina, never plcaſed to-day with what ſhe liked 
yeſterday, all ſhe conſtantly wills, is that you ſhould 
gueſs her meaning, In vain you attempt it, hardly ever 
you hit it juſt; and even when you know what ſhe 
wants, ſeldom can you ſucceed in doing it to her 
mind. You have generally mittaken ſomething, you 
have been either too quick or too flow, or you have 

done 
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done it awkardly. Careſs her, and you are too free; 
reſpe& her, you ſcorn her; ſee her but ſeldom, ſhe 
complains bitterly ; viſit her daily, you fatigue and 
importune her: and when you have diſobliged her, 30 
you hear of it immediately; a torrent of invectives, 4 
reproaches, and ſhrill ſcreams, denounce immediately 1 
her ſpite and paſſion. Let her vent her rage; to 
endeavour to appeaſe her, is irritating her ſtill more. 
When her paſſion has ſubdued, there will be leſs 
riſk perhaps in giving her a gentle reproof; but you 
will not be a bit the nearer. In the main I was 
æorong, ſhe will tell you; but avhy will you not let 
me have my way? JI own am a little haſly, but i 
there is no great harm in that, people muſt take me * 
as { am. | i 
Were all men to be equally attached to virtue, 
ſtill they would differ in a great many points. The ö 
ſubſtance of the principles of morality and ſentiments 1 
would be in every body the ſame; and yet they would | 
not, nor is there any reaſon they ſhould, copy one an- 
other in things indifferent with regard to manners. God 
has given us his law for the rule of our conduct, 
not our equals for models. One may very well be 
45 virtuous as another, tho' not reſemble him in cha- 
racter. Let us ſuppoſe a ſociety entirely compoſed 
of men; ſtill we ſhould find ſomething there to ex- 
erciſe our patience. The quick and penetrating wit 
will with difficulty bear the flow and heavy genius; 
the pleaſant and facetious man will not ſympathize 
with thoſe of a melancholy diſpoſition. Suppoſe one 
ſedate, the other lively ; one a babler, the other of 
few words: how many ſubjects of rupture do you 
ſee here for impatient tempers ! But in my ſuppoſi- 
tion, they are all virtuous men, and conſequently all 
deſerving of reſpect. Firſt ſeck for this eſſential 
quality, in thoſe with whom you chuſe to be con- 
nected ; 'tis a quality precious, rare, and excellent 
enough, to efface or coyer ſome ſlight defects. one | 
| thing 
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thing ſhould be overlooked in a perſon you know 
poſſeſſed of manners and probity ; you ſhould care- 
fully watch him; for you would loſe a treaſure, 
were he ever to eſcape. Nothing bears a greater 
reſemblance to God than a juſt and virtuous man; 
it would be therefore infulting God, to affront his 
image. 

Timon is cold and reſerved: mirth and jocund 
ſmiles, never unwrinkle his plaited forehead ; aſſem- 
blies are a ftrange country to him, where he 
ſhews a dull gloomy counterance, a melancholy 
and diſconcerted air. When rcaſons of decorum 
oblige him to go there, he is there once too often, 
they would be very glad not to have been trou- 
bled with his company. But Timon on the other 
hand, has an upright heart, a good ſhare of under- 
ftanding, and a generous ſoul. If you have nced of 
his afliftance, that's enough; 'tis with him a title ſuf- 
ficient io have deſerved it. He is grave and ſerious; 
but he is neither ſuſpicious nor cenforious. He ab- 
ſtains from licit pleaſures ; tho' he does not condemn 
them. He ſays little, but is veridical ; his mouth is 
an unſpotted organ, never ſullied with lies nor equi- 
vocal terms. Do not be afraid to treat with him, 
you will have no occaſion for witnefles or bonds, to 
enſure the execution of his engagements. Where 
could you find better ſecurity than J imon himſelf ? 

Thoſe who give moſt frequent occaſions of uncaſi- 
neſs to haſty perſons, are children, domeſtics, and low 
people. Not that theſe are in themſelves. of a viler 


Part II. 


ſpecies than the reſt of mankind, nor that their hearts 


are more corrupted; but only, as they have never 
learnt by what we call the ways of the faſhionable 
world, to diſguiſe themſelves under deceitful appear- 
ances, their defects being more viible, muſt conſe- 

quently be more offenſive, . 
Damaris, as well as moſt mothers, has idle, wan- 
ton, and heedleſs children. In vain does ſhe exhauſt 
| ber 
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her breath in lectures and reprimands ; they either do 
not liſten to her, or they forget what ſhe has ſaid to 
them, the very moment ſhe cloſes her mouth. At 
length the gives way to her impatience ; ſhe cries, ex- 
claims, thunders, menaces, and repcats a volley of 
blows. Suſpending her maternal tenderneſs, ſhe makes 
room for tranſport and paſſion. Which are you or 
your children, Damaris, moſt to blame? childiſh levity 
draws them away ; choler tranſports you. Does pru- 
dence belong more to their age, than moderation to 
yours? They /hould at leaſt, you will ſay, obey me. And 
you ſhould obey reaſon, which forbids theſe ill- placed 
violences. To chaſtiſe thro' paſſion, is leſs a chaſtiſe- 
ment, than revenge. | 
What demon is it that poſſeſſes Aphronia? I hear 
her continually railing and abufing her ſervants. Is 
it becauſe they have all conſpired to raiſe her bile ? 
No, they are poor innocent victims to her capricto::s 
fury. Let Aphronia abate a little of her fire, im- 
mediately all their crimes diſappear, they only ſeem 


culpable, becauſe ſhe is in a paſſion. Her impatient 


temper magnifies every object that ſtrikes her fancy, 
and transforms in her eyes the ſlighteſt defects into 
crimes, Our domeſtics a:e men, therefore they can- 


not be exempt from faults ; which ſhould be a reaſon 


ior us, to uſe them with lenity. | 

You deſpiſe the common people ; right, if your 
contempt falls only upon their ruſticity, ignorance, 
and mean way of thinking; to judge of them by this 
hideous outſide, they are only a mean ſwarm of in- 
ſects that move and flutter without knowledge and de- 
ſign; a body without eyes, that walks without ſeeing 


where it goes; or which at the moſt is guided merely 


by the allurement of ſordid gain, and ſcarce ever 


knows it's real intereſt : an enemy to wiſdom and 


moderation; turbulent, ſeditious ; brutiſhly fierce when 
humoured, a very coward when oppoſed ; vain, in- 


conſtant, and ſuperſtitious; a lover of novelty, a 
| prey 
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prey to prevention ; arrogating a right of judging 
thoſe who inſtruct and govern them, and judging 
always wrong. 

But out of this ignoble claſs, extract ſome docil 
perſons, who are of an age as yet ſuſceptible of lel- 
ſons and inftruQions: you will find them like unpoliſhed 
diamonds, which put into the hands of a {kilful imai- 
ter, will ſurprize you with their dazling ſplendor ; 
wiſdom and virtue, the fruits of education, will diſ- 
tinguiſh them from the mob; among whom riches and 
honours alone will not hinder others from being con- 
founded, Moſt of the great folks are no more tnan 
a mob. 


Scorn, as much as you will, the populace in 


general; but view in each of thoſe that compoie it, 
the common link of humanity ; love them upon that 
account, and bear with their failings, Be- indulgent 
eſpecially to thoſe whom misfortunes humble; your 
ſupercilious ſeverity and pride would only render the 
ſenſe of their miſeries ſtill more afflicting. As we ex- 
cuſe in a ſick perſon, his capriciouſneſs and humours ; 
ſo we ought to over-look in the wretched, the irre- 
gularities of which their miſery is the cauſe, 
You yourſelf are not perfect; treat therefore your 


fellow creatures, as tis your intereſt they ſhould treat 


you. Were you even free from all defects; ſtill you 
would not have acquired thereby a right to inſult thoſe 
who are not; you would have only reaſon to pity 
them the more. Tho' Adonis was the handſomeſt of 
men, yet this would have been no excuſe to him, for 
inſulting Therſites. 


ARTICLE H. 
Of Courage. 


Courage I call, the vigour neceſſary for the ſoul, to. 


perform virtuous actions, which by reaſon of the ob- 
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ſtacles that are to be ſurmounted, would be imprac- 


ticable to puſillanimous ſpirits. Now theſe obſtacles 
ariſe either from our own hearts, or from extrinſecal 
objects. Hence two ſorts of courage: one which for- 
tifying us inwardly, enables us to overcome ourſelves, 
and we ſhall call it greatneſs of ſoul ; the other which 
acting outwardly overturns the barriers oppoſed to 


our deſigns, and we ſhall diſtinguiſh it by the name 


of heroiſm. 


I. Of Greatneſs of Sal, 


By greatneſs of ſoul, I mean that noble ſentiment, 
which pointing out the true beauty, with eavernefs 
impels us to it. But where ſhall we find this true beauty? 
where its ſources? where, but in virtue and talents ; 
every thing elſe in my opinion is only parade, ſhew, 
and tinſel, Now virtue ariſes from a contempt of pe- 
riſhable goods, and talents from emulation. The 
human heart is naturally virtuous and great; ſtrip it 
of all thoſe mean affections it contracts, when enticed 
by the allurements of ſenſe; it will then reſume of 
itſelf it's original nobility. 

1, Greatneſs of ſoul does not conſiſt in negleQing 
our private intereſts, but in directing our deſires to 
real and ſolid goods. The honeſt man has as ſtrong 
a defire of felicity as the knave ; but he is better ac- 
quainted with the means of procuring it, and chearfully 
puts them in practice. He is convinced that nothing 
but virtue is capable of making us happy; and that if 
other advantages contribute thereto in ſome meaſure, 
'tis only inaſmuch as virtue bears them company. If 
without injuring the purity of his manners, he 1s ca- 
pable of enjoying an eaſy tranquil lite, a life free from 
diſquiet and pain, and ſeaſoned with innocent pleaſures, 
doubtleſs he will prefer it to a life embittered with 
croſles, diſaſters, and vexations, or poiſoned with ſuf- 

ferings, 
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ferings, infamy, and regret. But give him his choice, 

either of a virtuous action, that would ruin his for- 

tune, and expoſe his life to danger; or of a lucrative 

action, that would ſtain his virtue; let the emolument 

that may thence ariſe be ever ſo great or immenſe, he 
will not heſitate a moment, his choice is made; virtue 

in his eyes is of a much ſuperior value to repoſe, 

pleaſure, or life. 

Sophronius and Pulcheria ſeemed to be made ſor 
each other; the conformity of their taſte, genius, and 
character, might have eſtabliſned between them an in- 
diſſoluble union; but Pulcheria has already diſpoſed 
of her perſon. And yet Sophronius loves her; if he 


continues to ſee her, his love without doubt will en- 


creaſe, together with his weakneſs. In order to pre- 


vent his fall, there is a ſure method left, a hard ex- 


pedient indeed, but the only one; this is to deſiſt ſee- 
ing Pulcheria, Sophronius reſolves to do it; a re- 
ſolution which ſaves his virtue. Love is an enemy 


that can be vanquiſhed only by flight. 


An innocent man is accuſed before Zacus : the plain- 
tiff is a perſon in power, who dictates to Eacus the de- 
ciſion he expects from his complaiſance ; the ſentence 
he is to pronounce muſt determine either his ruin 
or preferment. But to an upright judge, what 1s 
fortune or preferment, in competition with jaſtice ? 

Calliſthenes is truſtee, for a large eftate, which an 
uncle to whom he thought himſelf heir, charged him 
tw deliver up to one whom he owned for his fon, tho' 
not acknowledged as ſuch by tie law, Calliſthenes 
has promiſed, but without witnefles, or writings, what- 
ever his uncle required of him. And row diſappointed 
of an eſtate which he had ſwallowed up in hopes, be 
groans under the preſſure of neceſſitous circumſtances, 
«© Wrat great harm would there be, you will ſay, 
were he to appropriate the eſtate, or convert a part 
of it at leaſt to his own profit? who would know 
it?“ God, 1 anſwer, who knows every thing, and 
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Calliſthenes, who could not be ignorant of it. What? 
to get rid of poverty, by committing perfidy ! This is 
not a delivery, but ruin. 

Let us ſuppoſe a perſon chained to a flake by thoſe 
zealots, who put people to death under pretence of 
religion; his life is as yet in his own power, the 
barbarians conſent to untye him, if he will conſent 
to prevaricate and betray his ſentiments. What a 


ſtrange kind of clemency ! The condition they inſiſt 


upon for his delivery, is a much greater miſchief 
than the injury they were going to do him. 

2. The activity of our mind, the ſtructure, vigour, 
and mobility of our organs, but more than all that, 
our inceſſant want, give us to underſtand, that the 
hand which formed us, formed us for an active life; 
now the end for which the Creator has deſigned 
us, is always the beſt we can poſſibly tend to. 

'Tis a mean ſentiment, invented merely by effemi- 
nacy, to conſider the neceſſity of labour, as a puniſh- 
ment. 80 far is this from being true, that were 
God to forbid all labour, we ſhould be utterly un- 
done. Inaction is a kind of lethargy, alike per- 
nicious to body and ſoul. 

Of this we have a ftrong proof in Rhathimus. 
Rhathimus is diſpl--.icd with occupation, and fatigued 
with exerciſe; 'ti cen a pain to him to exilt ; an- 


nikilation would be is ſupreme felicity. As he 


fancies that God cannot better recompenſe thoſe he 
loves, this is the paradiſe he expects; and even in- 
this life, he anticipates his happineſs, by conſtantly 
lying a-bed very late in the day. Dreadful is the mo- 
ment he awakes ; he keeps it at as great a diſtance as 
he can; and forced at length to part with his be- 
loved bed, he ſhews for a long time by his ſour and 
plaited forehead, that he is up ſorely againſt his 
will. He makes a matter of twenty intervals in 
drefling, and at length hangs down his hands, 
unable to go thro' the fatigue. Let us ſee how he 
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begins the day? Grwe me, ſays he, ſomething to eat. 
Not that he is hungry, nor perhaps a glutton ; but 
becauſe an idle man fills up thereby ſome vacant 
hours, without any pain to his ſupineneſs; during 
twelve hours he 1s to be up, often will he have re- 
courfe to this ſame expedient. The intervals be- 
tween thoſe little capricious meals, are taken up with 
trifling diverſions that quickly ſucceed one another, 
becauſe none of them amuſe him. Of all people a 
lazy man is the leaſt ſenſible of pleaſure : he is a 
lethargic ſoul whom nothing ſtimulates, nothing 
awakes. Tired with his own burden, he would be 
glad, but is incapable, to ſhun himſelf ; the eternal 
wearineſs he drags every where about with him, 
aſſumes a thouſand different forms, for his own and 
other people's puniſhment. Sometimes tis a faint- 
neſs ; he feels himſelf dull and heavy, incapable of 
moving the tip of his finger: ſometimes 'tis an ail- 
ment, ſome complaint or another which he knows 
not how to define: at other times 'tis a chagrin, 
without being able to tell what it is that puts him 
out of temper; thus he has conſtantly an uneven, 
moroſe, and ſuſpicious humour. To hear him ſpeak, 
he is never well ſerved ; people have no regard for 
him, no body pities him-when he is in pain, his ac- 
quaintances are hard-hearted, glad they would be to 
ſee him dead. This indeed would be wiſhing him 
well; his gloomy imagination, his indolence, and 
lazineſs, will quickly render his imaginary evils real. 
'To-morrow, if not to-day, he will be ill-complexi- 
oned, hypoconariac, conſumptive, and weak. Can 
life be a happineſs to one that preſerves it at ſo dear 
a rate ? | 
Supineneſs and effeminacy have ruined more con- 
ſtitutions, than were ever deſtroyed by exceſſive la- 
bours: moderate exerciſe, far from prejudicing, 
ſtrengthens and conſolidates the body, | 
| As 
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As we are members of a ſociety whoſe aſſiſtance 
we ſtand in need of; in order to merit this aſſiſtance, 
we ought to ſerve our fellow- members, and ſerve 
them with zeal. To fulfil a duty coldly, is not ful- 
filling it; things done with reluctance, are always 


ill done. There are a thouſand employments, which 
all concur to the common good. * Tis your buſineſs 


to chuſe among thoſe that are within your reach ; 
conſult your capacity, and determine upon that ſtate 
that pleaſes you beſt. Once your choice is fixt, 
make it a point of honour to excel in the profeſſion 
to which you have given the preference. 

Emulation ſeems bordering upon envy and ambi- 
tion ; and yet it partakes of neither, Far from griev- 
ing at another perſon's merit, it is encouraged there- 
by to puſh on with greater haſte to perfection. Tis 
honour and the ſenſe of duty that excites emulation; 
not the thirſt of grandeur, or the ſting of envy. 

Phliſtenes hates thoſe that proſper, who ſhine, or 


| make a figure in the world, All the advantages of 


which he ſees others poſſeſſed, he thinks ill-placed ; 
'tis to him they were due; unluckily the public 
does not know his merit. Thus 'tis envy that de- 
vours Phliſtenes. | 

Philotimus dazzled by the glittering ſplendor of 
dignities, makes them the only object of his deſires 
and cares; being more ſolicitous to obtain than de- 
ſerve them. 'The honours he has attained, become 
inſipid to him, as ſoon as he has enjoyed them; or 


to expreſs myſelf more -properly, he has no enjoy- 


ment in them; his heart, diſſatisfied with poſſeſſion, 
fixes on thoſe he has not as yet obtained. Tis am- 
bition that conſumes Philotimus, 

But as for Eudoxus, plain it is that a noble emula- 
tion is the only motive by which he is excited, 
Eloquence is his favourite art, an art he would neyer 
have choſen if he had been ambitious ; where Eu- 
doxus lives, the talent of ſpeech is very little re- 
| ſpected, 
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ſpected. Were he even to be endowed with a juſt- 
neſs of underſtanding, with a profound ſtudy of 
manners, laws, and cuſtoms; in a word, were he 
to have ever ſo many other concomitant talents ; 
very little would it avail, unleſs his pockets were 
well lined with money. In Eudoxus's country every 
thing is venal ; whatever is capable of encouraging 
private abilities is ſet up to public ſale. They ell 
the very right of diſpoſing of the property and lives 
of their fellow citizens; the right of expoſing one's 
own life at the head of a regiment ; the right of 
managing the revenues of the ſtate and the incomes 


of private people, of preſiding in tribunals, of di- 


geſling or executing judicial deciſions ; they ſell even 
empty titles, coats of arms, and other frivolous di- 


ſtinctions of nobility. Since therefore this odious 
venality, which 'tis in vain to attempt to juſtify, 


takes away from merit all hopes of recompence, 


emulation has very ſeldom an opportunity of ſhew- 


ing itſelf : however when it happens to appear, it 
mines in all its purity. Eudoxus by applying himfelf 
to the eloquence of the bar, will not be ſuſpected of 
aſpiring to the firſt employments of the ſtate ; fince 
ſure he is, that as he has not a capacity of purchaſ- 
ing them, they are out of his reach. His only ob- 
ject is to excel in the art to which he has confined 


himſelf, to reſcue truth rom the diſmal chaos in 


which the querks and fetches of lawyers have involy- 


ed it, to ſet it before the judges in clear and intelli- 


gible terms, and to force them by dint of evidence 
to do juſtice to injured right. Let another purſue 
the ſame glorious path, Eudoxus is not offended ; 
what is it to him, provided good be done, who does 
it ? An innocent perſon had like to have been ruined, 
Callidemus ſaved him; an orphan was very near 
being oppreſſed, Euphrades defended him: that does 
not ſignify, ſince he could have done no more him- 
ſelf, he is equally pleaſed with their ſucceſs. Were 
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people to have no other aim in the exerciſe of their 


talents, but honour and the public good ; they would | 


be | , 
= — to the attacks of mean ignoble jea · 


II. Of Heroiſm. 


Greatneſs of ſoul is comprized in heroiſm ; for ns 
one can be a heroe with a low groveling heart, Bur 
heroiſm differs from greatneſs of ſoul, inaſmuch as 
it ſuppoſes ſignal virtues, that excite aſtoniſhment and 
admiration, Tho! it be neceſſary to make generous 


efforts and to ſtruggle with nature, in order to over- 


come our vicious inclinations; and to ſucceed in theſe 
efforts, be, if you pleaſe, a greatneſs of ſoul ; yet this 


is not always what we diſtinguiſh by the name 
; of he- 
roiſm. A heroe, in the ſenſe in Ghich cuſtom = 


determined this term, is a perſon reſolute in difficul- 
ties, —_— in perils, and brave in combat. 
1. Reſolution and obſtinacy reſemble one anothe 
in ſome reſpects; but the two following portraits will 
enable you eaſily to diſtinguiſh them. 


If Thymocrates embraces an opinion | 

| 5 1; Whoſ 
has the misfortune to live under TY will be like- 
wiſe forced to adopt it. To tell him he is miſtaken, 


5 audaciouſneſs and preſumption ; to prove it to him 
13 an unpardonable inſult. He has made a capricious 
regulation, which he looks apon as a maſter-piece of 
Honea and politics ; by humble petitions he is in- 
ormed of the inconveniencies that render the execu- 
non impracticable; but petitions, counſels, advice 
are all Joſt, Thymocrates never knew how to think 
or reflect; his will is the only faculty he employs 
lo moderate or recal his orders, would have been he 
molt prudent way, but not the moſt deſpotic. Is 
© Tank, to receive law from the populace t My ordi- 
uance is à novelty © well; let them conform to it, 
F (6 and 
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< and in ten years it will not be new. I is cenſurt 
« by the public, and its inconVen:ences expoſed, What 
4e Care I for the criticiſm of fellows made to obe 
« me? They ſay, 715 riſking my authority, to com- 
« mand impoſſibilities. 1 ſhall ſoon know how to 
ee maintain it, by puniſhing ſuch as preſume to com- 
« plain. Shall I go back after having advanced fo 
« far? My orders are given; Juſt or not, they mult 
« be obeyed. The country, if per ſiſt, is ready to 
tc rewolt; let them revolt, we ſhall ſoon know how 
<« to reduce them Such is the portrait of obſtina- 
ey; let us now view that of reſolution. a 

Choregus has ſerved his country, as a ſoldier, and 
ſtateſman: the public good was the only object he 
had always in view; whatever might thereto contri- 
pute, never appear'd to him a matter of indifference, 
If he formed a defign that viſibly tended to this end; 
he was ſure of the execution, provided he had only 
to ſurmount the criticiſm, ſnares, and oppoſition of 
wrong- headed people. He might be deterred by the 
inconveniences, but not by the difficulties of a pro- 
ject. Beloved by his prince, far from ſtooping to 
jow flattery in order to pleaſe him, he has had cour- 
age enough to repreſent the truth to him without 
veil or diſguiſe. Often did his free remonſtrances 
expoſe him to the danger of loſing his poſt; 
but he always conſidered the welfare of the ſtate, 2s 
preferable to his private advantage. He thought it 
more honourable to ſerve his prince, than to poſiels 
his favour, and was leſs attentive to avoid, than not 
to deſerve his diſpleaſure. I have wentured, ſays be, 
my life in battle, for my on ard my maſicr's glory: 
and Gall J be afraid to hazard my fortune ? 

Happy the monarch whom propitious heaven J 
pleſied with ſuch a miniſter ! Such a miniſter, my rea: 
der will doubtleſs ſuppoſe an imaginary being; aud 
I ſhall not pretend to affirm his real exiſtence. £5 
rare as we find the Alexanders and Cæſars, yet diſ- 
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intereſted miniſters are ſil more rare; miniſters 1 
mean, Whoſe only aim is the welfare of the ſtate, and 
their ſovercign' s honour. 

Obſtinscy is a blind infatuation for an uſeleſs or 
it generally proceeds from a ſilly 
or knaviſh, or a both filly and knaviſh ſpirit ; ſuch 
as that of a perſon who thinks he has ſullied his glory, 
by going back, when he has been told he has miſled 
his way. Reſolution, on the contrary, is the ſettled 
determination of a man of ſenſe, who perſiſts in a de- 
ſign he knows to be juſt and uſeful, notwithſtanding. 
the oppoſition he meets, or the difficulties with which 
he muſt ſtruggle. *Tis honour, *tis virtue, 'tis the 
love of the public good, that inſpire reſolution. 
I fay, the [ve of the public good, becauſe wo- 
ever perliſt in an enterprize, merely thro' a view 
of private advantage, is a mercenary foul, whoſe 
conſtancy proceeds rather from a mean than heroic 
principle. For honour and virtue we cannot do too 
much; but tis too much to ſacrifice health, repoſe, 
a miſtreſs, or friend, for the ſake of private intereſt. 

2. Intrepidity is a kind of reſolution, but a reſolu- 
tion tried by the preſence of danger, pain, and ſuf- 
ferings 3 a reſolution that forms the charaReriflic of a 
hero. We ſhould diſtinguiſh it from brutality, which 
may produce very near the ſame effects, but does not 
proceed from the ſame principle. 

Peniſander is afraid of nothing: gulfs, precipices, 
words, fire, thunder, are impotent barriers againſt 
bis venturous attempts. Doubtleſs he thinks himſelf 
'ntrepid, and aſſumes the hero; yet he is a profligate 
wretch, blinded by a brutal rage: he rather ſhakes off 

tne thoughts of danger than deſpiſes it; were he to 
zeflect, it would ſoon overpower him. A villain faces 
auger only through ignorance, or becauſe he expecis 
to get over it. Be not miſtaken z a worthleſs fellow 

ene a coward at the bottom of his heart, that 


& nothing to defend him but paſſion and rage. 
F 2 
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"Tis in Craterus we muſt look for intrepidity. Be- 
fore he ſets out, he examines whether the affair he 
has undertaken, be poſſible, and worthy of a man of 
honour. Danger then has no terrors for him; he 
ſees it with a ſerene front, and braves it without diſ- 
compoſure. If he ſuccumbs, 'tis ſtrength and not 
courage was wanting ; and whatever may be the 
event, having fought to the very laſt, he comes of 
with glory. | | 

Between the intrepid, and furious man, there is 
often no other viſible difference, but the motive by 
which they are excited. One for frivolous pretences, 
fer chimerical honours, for mere trifles, which a ſim- 
ple defire would too dearly purchaſe, ſacrifices his 
amuſements, tranquillity, and life. The other on the 

contrary is ſenſible of the value of his exiftence, of 


the charms of pleaſure, and ſweets of repoſe ; and 


yet all theſe will he renounce, to brave dangers, pairs, 
and even death itſelf, if juſtice and honour command 
him; but upon no other accoun:. Virtue is dearer to 
him than life, pleaſures, repoſe ; and *tis the only ad- 
vantage he prefers to thoſe bleflings. 
2, But ler us go in ſearch of heroiſm, on the 
bloody theatres where 'tis placed by the vulgar ; let 
us trace it in camps, armies, and on the walls of 
fortified towns; for the common run of men ac- 
knowledge no other heroes, but warriors. Let us 
ſee, whether triumphant conquerors, weighed in the 
balance of reaſon and equity, are worthy of the great 
titles that are laviſhed upon them. | 
Valour is, without doubt, an ineſtimable virtue; 
fince of all others it requires the greateft ſacrifices. Po- 
lemiſtes in the center of abundance, ſurrounded with 
pleaſant ſmiles, evermore his faithful attendants, hears 


the ſhrill ſound of the warlike trumpet, and inſtantly 


arts up, and flies to battle. Love, feaſts, ſpectacles, 
dances, pleaſures of every kind, to him you were 


% more than trifling amuſements ; you diverted him 
in 
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in his leiſure hours but you did not poſſeſs his heart; 
fince he left you, he has lived in his element, — 
But is it him I ſee? Duſt, ſweat, blood, wounds, 
hunger, thirſt, and fatigue, have disfigured his features; 
I diſtinguiſh him only by the vigour of his arms 
and the greatneſs of his exploits. Every thing gives 
way to his conquering ſword; even death reſigns to 
him her rights and her man-ſlaying power. The 
enemy's battalions are but a feeble barrier; like ears 
of corn he mows them down. 

If "tis honour, duty, and the love of juſtice, that 


have armed Polemiſtes, I grant he is a heroe : but 


if ſo much blood is ſpilt only to glut his avarice 
and ambition; he is certainly an odious monſter. I 
am not ignorant, that thoſe monſters, when under 
ſubordination, may be uſeful to their country; as ſhe 
has need of their arm, the motive by which they 
are animated, is to her indifferent. Military ſpirit, 
ſays a modern writer *, i; neceſſary for the defence 
of the ſtate; it ſhould be carefully kept up, but juſt 
as wwe keep a maſiiff, to watch the houſe, that is 


by chaining him, and letting him looſe but wery ſeldom, 


leſt he ſhould devour his maſter. 

Conſidering the injuſtice and depravity of man, 
war is neceſſary ; but yet 'tis an evil, which all the 
good that may ariſe from it, can never compenſate, 
Tis the offspring of ferocity, that produces nothing 
but villainy, cruelty, and murder. It breaks the hearts 
of mothers, wives, and miſtreſſes; it depopulates pro- 
vinces, razes towns to the ground, and Jays the coun- 
try waſte, But what is worſe; it corrupts people's 
manners, extinguiſhes the taſte of polite arts; and 


ellabliſhes ruſticity, ignorance, and barbarouſneſs, on 
3 the 
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the ruins of ſocial virtues, ſciences, and letters. "They: 
it is that inhumanity glories under the beautiſul name 
of bravery: and no other virtue is known but the 


thirſt of heſtile blood. 


Greece never boaſted of ſo many heroes, as dur- 
ing her infancy, when ſhe was peopled as yet only 
with robbers and aſſaſſins. In a more enlightencd 
age, heroes are not ſo numerous, People of ſenſe 
look twice,, before they will grant this title: 
they ſtrip Alexander of it, and refuſe it to the nor- 
thern coaqueror, No prince can pretend to it, that 
claims it by no other title than that of victories and 
triumphs. Even Henry the great would have been 


unworthy of it, if ſatisfied with owing his crown to 


iris ford, he had not rendered lumielt the father 
and defender of his ſubjects. 

But the vulgar will be always vulgar: and as 
they have no other idea of real grandeur, they often 
dub one for a heroe, who reduced to his juſt value 
is the ſhame and reproach of mankind. Theriodes is 
a fierce and ſavage fellow, void of taſte, abilities and 
manners, who has done himſelf juſtice, by engaging in 
military life, the only expedient left. As unfit as 
he is for any other ſtate, ſo proper is he for this, 
if it requires only to be violent, fierce, inhuman, 
and cruel, He does not want to be excited to 
maſſacre; he is born with a ſanguinary diſpoſition, 
and no longer looks. upon men as his own ſpecies, 


when he 1s payed for killing them. 'The appre- 
henſion of a ſimilar fate does not damp his rage; 


his thoughts he never puſhes beyond the preſent in- 
Kant, and minds not in the leaſt whether there be 
any difference between living and having lived. He 


is an armed automaton ;' a_military machine, placed 


on the field of battle, that riſes at the beat of drum, 
and ſound of trumpet ; the thundering of the artillery 


ſets him completely: in motion; then it is that he 
lays 
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lays about him to the right and left; his whole vi- 
vacity and action being comprized in his arm. And 
yet with the vulgar this is a valiant man, a heroe, 
eſpecially if he has a diſtinguiſhed rank in the army; 
for the title of heroe implies, in common accepta- 
tion, tome eminent poſt: a military man cannot ob- 
tain it if he be only a corporal or ſerjeant; he muſt 
at leait be a Field-marſhal, a Prince, or a Ge- 
neraliſſimo. 

However, let us not diſpute about terms; let us 
leave tie warriors of the firſt rank in poſſeſſion of 
heroiſm, ſince a cuſtom more antient than ourſelves, 
has given it excluſively to military valour : but let 
us not call by the name of valour, what is not really 
ſo. To facrifice one's life without fear or heſitation, 


paſſes with ſome people for the ſublimeſt and molt 
generous effort of valour, and yet to make this ſa- 


eriſice for a trifling ſubje&, is mere temerity ; ſor an 
unjuſt one, is the higkeit pitch of villainy. 

Contempt of life is not in itſelf a merit; on the 
contrary the general rule is to provide for our own 
preſervation. The only caſe in which 'tis allowed 
to diſpenſe with this law, is when our duty engages 
us in ſome virtuous act, which cannot be executed 
without the riſk or loſs of life. Tis a glorious thing 
to lay down our lives in the defence of our coun- 
try, our honour, or conſcience ; but 'tis infamous for 
a perſon to die a victim of his paſſions, of his am- 


bittous deſigns, of his ſordid avarice, or vindictive 


fury, 
Tis falſe that an action is glorious in proportion 
to its difhculty, if at the ſame time it be neither uſe- 
ful nor virtuous. Difficulty adds no value to it, but 
inaſmuch as it expreſles in the perſon that does it, 


a conſtant attachment to his duty. 
Let no one imagine that by declaiming againſt 


falſe valour, I ſhall enervate the warlike diſpoſition 
of our troops. The officer is excited by the alluring 
£4 hopes 
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hopes of recompence, which has a much greater in- 
fluence on his mind, than can be ever apprehended 
from my barren maxims. As for the common ſol- 
diers, they are in no manner of danger of yield- 
ing to my impreſſions ; their ferocity will ſave them. 


Beſides our brave Pandours will hardly peruſe my 


my work. | 

But what is it I have ſaid? let them read it; the 
military ſervice will profit by it; their bravery will 
increaſe in proportion as it grows pure. Every diſ- 
poſition of ſoul, regulated by right reaſon, acquires 
thereby ſtrength and ſtability. Know the danger, 
before you expoſe yourſelf to it; by not being ſur- 
prized, you will become more intrepid. Preferve 
your life for the moment in which it will be more 
neceſſary to expoſe or loſe it; (it deſerves at leaft 
not to be wantonly laviſhed) thus will you be of 
greater ſervice to the public. Of all means, the 
propereſt, for redoubling your intrepidity, is to be 
a man of honour: as your conſcience then will give 
you a ſweet ſecurity with reſpect to future life, you 
will be better diſpoſed to make, if neceſſity requires 
it, a ſacrifice of this. In time of battle, ſays Xeno- 
phon, * thoſe who fear moſt the Gods, are thoſe who 
have the leaſt fear of men. In order not to ap- 
prehend death, a perſon muſt have the greateſt ſanity 
of manners, or he muſt be a profligate wretch whole 
conſcience is grown quite callous by the habit of 
crime. You have here two ways of not being afraid 
of danger : chuſe which you will. 
Which will ye chuſe, ye furious duelliſts, who glory 
in deciding your private quarrels, ſword in hand? 
You give yourſelves very little trouble about the 
dreadful effects of the Divine Juſtice ; ye that are not 
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afraid leaſt death ſhould ſurprize you in the midſt of 


your crime. Is that life, you are going to ſacrifice, 


your own property? Did you give it to yourſelves, 
that you dare thus diſpoſe of it? Is that blood your 
own, you are going to {pill ; which ought not to flow 
but for the welfare of the ſtate? Faithleſs depoſitaries, 
who convert to your own uſe, or rather to your ruin, 
that which God and your country have a right to 
demand. | 


But where am I wandering? To alledge to- 


theſe mad extravagant wretches, arguments drawn 
from natural equity, is ſpeaking an unknown 


language to them: they ſee no juſtice but at the 


point of their ſword. Let us draw nearer to them, 


and place ourſelves within their reach, Let us un- 
_ deceive them, if. poſſible, with reſpect to a falſe point 


of honour, with which they are infatuated : how many 


murders ſhould we thereby prevent! For it muſt be 


allowed, that oftentimes they are not ſo much tranſ- 


ported by. hatred, as by a fooliſh notion of bravery. . 
Soon would their paſſionate deſire of revenge be abated, . 
could we. convince them, that to be revenged is cow- 
ardice. Now this we can eaſily do, unleſs they are 


ſo obſtinate as not to ſubmit to evidence. 

Cowardice is an inexcuſable weakneſs, which makes 
25 violate ſome of our duties: now the paſſion of re- 
venge bears theſe two characters. 


1. It makes us violate one of our moſt important 
duties, by exciting us to murder creatures of our own: | 
ſpecies, whom the law of nature commands us to love 
as ourſelves. —What a difference there is betwixt 
loving one's brother, and plunging. a poniard into 


his boſom ! | 


2. I may venture to affirm that revenge is a weak - 
neſs. What other appellation can we give to the tranſ- 
ports of a mutinous heart, which ſuffers its tran- 
quillity to be diſturbed by reſenting an affront, which 
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in itſelf is oftentimes far from being inſupportable ? Is 
it courage to give way to impatience? To know 
how to ſuffer, this is the real courage; a courage 
that conſiſts rather in pardoning than reſenting an 
injury. In order to pardon we muſt ſubdue the tran- 
ſports of choler; to be revenged, we have only to 
give way to them. Your enemy has attempted your 
life; and his is now in your power; let him live; this 
15 What natural equity directs you. By this gene- 
rous proceeding, you will either extinguiſh his hatred, 
or you will throw the wiole blame upon his fide; 
whereas you partake of it, if you think of getting 
your revenge. His attempt has not inveſted you with 
a right of committing murder. 

What if the treatment of which you complain, 


were only a ſcornful ſmile, a ſatyrical joke, a ſmart | 


raillery, a blow of a cane, or a box in the ear? What, 
would you for ſuch ſlight offences, by your own pri- 
vate authority, either cut the offender's throat, or 
expiate by your blood the pretended affront ! 

«© On] 'tis not ſo much the affront itſelf, you will 
© ſay, that provokes me, as the infamy from thence 
« redounding.. A blow of a cane, a box in the ear! 
& What a terrible diſhonour !”? 


Eaſe and pitiful prejudice ! Shall I never be able to 


extirpate it out of the hearts of my countrymen and 
fellow-citizens? What, does the inſolence of a pre- 
lumptuous fellow, humble and diſgrace you? Docs 
another man's crime diminiſh your honour ? Has it 
tript you of your virtue? Or is there any honour 
that is not founded on this baſis? Strange and deplo- 
rable contraſt! . We have imbibed from father to ſon 
a thouſand fuch preventions; we feel all their abſur- 
dity; and yet we dare not openly abjure them. 
© acknowledge, ſays Philalethes, the juſtneſs of 
your maxims; in the main I join iſſue with you: 
„But Iam undone for ever, if J liſten to your _ 
6s an 
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« and thoſe of my conſcience; I ſhall then be no 
longer able to appear with honour, and honour 
* is dearer to me than life,” 

Are we to be thus eternally plagued with falſe no- 
tions of honour? Can honour be ever oppoſite to 


right reaſon? Inſtructed by reaſon, you agree that 


revenge is a weakneſs, a real cowardice, and yet you 
obſtinately perſiſt in deſiring to be revenged, for the 
fake of honour! Venture to oppoſe the public error. 


If you are afraid left they ſhould doubt of your cou- 
rage; go, and ſignalize it by uſefub and lawful g%- 


ploits. : 
If example be of any weight with you, judge b 


the odiouſneſs of thoſe ſingle combats, by the beha--- 


viour of all civilized nations. If you except. that coun- 
try, Which pretends moſt of all others to politeneſs, in 
what other place will you find ſticklers for this furious 
paſſion in which you vainly glory? Surely thoſe illuſ- 
trious Greeks, thoſe judicious Romans, who in their 
turns gave laws to the unive:ſe, were judges of. 
valour : did they make a iport of the murder of their. 
countrymen? The ſword, the bow, the ſhield, were 
uſeleſs inſtruments with them in time of peace. But 
it you want more modern and nearer models; you 
may find them in thoſe ſtout iſlanders, our. perpetual 


rivals for bravery, ſentiments, wit, ſciences, and arts. 


"Notwithſtanding that ferocity of manners with Which. 


we are pleaſed to charge them, you cannot reproach 


them with that ſavage cuſtom we have here con- 
demned. 

As long as only your prieſts exclaim aloud from 
their pulpits againſt this exceſs, you let them moralize, 
without taking any notice of their lectures. You 
have heard them treat as criminal abuſes, ſo many. 


actions which to you ſeem innocent, and ſome of 
wnich are perhaps fo in reality ; that you. ſuſpect. 
them, when they condemn this very cultom.. But, I. 


ho require nothing of you but what God certainly. 


commands 
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commands, and who debar you of nothing but what 
he certainly forbids; may I expect you will believe 
me? Theſe are not counſels, ſuggeſted by effeminacy 
or cowardice ; they proceed from lenity and huma- 
nity, names in which I glory. Perhaps our ſcorn- 
ful petit-maitres will not reliſh my morality ; but what 
reliſh can ſuch as they have for ſolid good ſenſe? 


}" 


CHAP. I. 
Of JUSTICE. 


USTICE in general is a virtue which makes 
us render to God, to ourſelves, and to other 
men, whatever is due to each : it comprizes all our 
duties ; Wherefore to be juſt in this ſenſe, and to be 
virtuous are ſynonimous terms. But here we ſhall 
conſider juſtice only as a ſentiment of equity, by which 
we act with rectiũude, and give every one their due. 
Tho' one would imagine that Juſtice thus defined, 
might be ranked among the ſocial virtues, of which 
we ſhall treat in the third part of this work; yet this 
3s, methinks, a more proper place for it. Social vir- 
tues are founded on different ſorts of ties, which unite 
men to one another, ſuch as love, ſubordination, 
humanity, gratitude. Juſtice on the contrary ſtands 
in no need of thoſe ties, which far from rendering 
it more active, oftentimes only clog, ſtagger, or 
corrupt it. *Tis not out of friendſhip, or out of com- 
paſſion and good nature, that we ought- to be juſt; 
tis becauſe we are created after God's image, who is 
juſt himſelf, and is willing we ſhould be alſo juſt. 
Civilians diſtinguiſh two ſorts of juſtice, whoſe diſ- 
tinction we ſhall here adops; they call one commutative, 
viz. that which eſtabliſhes rectitude in the mutual com- 
merce of mankind ; and the other d//ributive, namely 
* ; | | | that 
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that which determines human differences according to 


the rules of equity. The former belongs to private 
people; the latter to magiſtrates and ſovereigns. 


A-K1-1C HL Eb 


Of Commutative Juſtice. 
Rectitude, which is the baſis of commutative juſ- 


tice, has two parts; fincerity in words, and plain 


dealing in actions. Sincerity produces mutual con- 
fidence, a thing ſo neceſſary among members of the 
ſame ſociety: Plain dealing preſerves and maintains 


it. | 
I. Of Sineerity. 


Were our ſouls pure ſpirits, diſengaged from the 


ſetters of the body, we could then read ene another's 


minds; our thoughts would be viſible, we might 
communicate them without the help of ſpeech; and 
there would be no occaſion to make of ſincerity a 
precept. In order to ſupply, as much as is want- 
ing, this commerce of thought, whoſe liberty is re- 
ſtrained by our bodies, nature has given us the talent 


of pronouncing articulate ſounds. The tongue is an 


mterpreter, by means of which our ſouls converſe- 
with one another: it becomes guilty by not perform- 


ing it's office faithfully ; and reſembles a. deceitful 


interpreter, who betrayed his truſt. 
Far from us all thoſe refinements of duplicity, equi. 


vocation, ſubterfuges, and mental reſervations; con- 


trivances more proper to multiply than to avoid lies. 
"Tis always a lie when we voluntarily make another 
perſon believe for truth what we know to be falſe; 
and to believe as falſe what we know to be true. 
Abraham lied, when by an ill-judged prudence, 
he made his wife paſs for his ſiſter, with Abimelech 
and Pharaoh, Whether ſhe was related to him, or not, 
SES that's 


if 
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that's nothing to the purpoſe: to ſay ſhe was his 
ſiſter, was giving them room to believe ſhe was not 
his wife; and this is indeed wnat Abraham wanted 
them to believe. He was afraid, ſay they, leſt one 
or other of thoſe princes, ſnould put him to death, 
in order to enjoy the fair Sarah without controul 
or rival. What! had the father of true believers 
ſo little faith, ſo little confidence in God, as not to 
think him capable of preſerving his life, unleſs he 
concurred thereto by a lie? And what kind of lie! 
A lie that delivered up his wife to the arms of the 
firſt poſſeſſor. I know not with what eye the Spaniſh 
huſbands view this fineſſe of Abraham; I fancy it will 
find a greater number of apologiſts in France, 

The law of nature, which requires that truth ſhould 
prevail in all our converſations, has not even except- 
ed thoſe caſes wherein our ſincerity might coſt us our 
lives. To lie, is offending virtue, conſequently it 
is injurious to honour: now every one allows, that 


honour is preferable to life; the ſame muſt be there- 


fore granted in reſpe& to ſincerity. 

Let no one think this opinion extravagant, Were 
it even my fingle ſentiment, ſtill i would not re- 
nounce it: but tis more generally received than peo- 
ple perhaps imagine. Iis almoſt an univerſal cuſ- 


tom in all courts, to make the perſon accuſed pro- 


teſt, before he is interrogated, that he will anſwer 
according to truth; and this even in capital crimes. 
They do him therefore the honour to ſuppoſe, that 
tho' guilty of the fact with waich he is charged, yet 


he will be honeſt enougli, to depole againſt himſelf, at | 
the riſk of loſing ignominiouſly his life. Now could 


any ſuch ſuppoſition be made, were it granted that 
the law cf nature diſpenſed with fincerity in cales 
relating to life and death? 

True it is that a kind of ſolemnity is generally 
added to the affirmation of the priſoner, by obligt.g 
him to accompany it wirh an oath ; but this is not the 

1 circumſtance 
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circumſtance I moſt commend. Of what uſe is that 
oath? A villain finds no more difficulty in perjury than 
in lying ; and the honeſt veridical man, after the moſt 
frightful imprecations, cannot tell a thing with greater 
truth, than if he had made only a ſimple affirmation. 
Truth is not ſuſceptible of more or leſs. 
is idly infulting mankind, to oblige them to 
take an oath: *tis ſuppoſing them capable of lying, 
and ſuperſtitious enough at the ſame time, to make 
a difference between a lye, and perjury. I own in- 
deed, that *tis only doing juſtice to ſame people, to 

ſuppoſe this capacity. | 
Epiorcus is fued for the payment of a ſum of 
money. There is no contract in writing produced 
againſt him; *twas only a verbal engagement. Upon 
appearing before the court, he ſhuffles at firſt: the 
plaintiff prefles him; he invents a tale, and dreſſes it 
out with the minuteſt circumſtances ; and at length 
he concludes with denying point-blank the debt. 
Let us wiſh Epiorcus joy: he is acquitted at a very 
cheap rate ; he was not obliged to ſwear ; he has only 
lied in preſence of the Judges, and of the whole court. 
Jam very well c, ſays he to his friends, as he 
goes out of court; had they tendered me an oath, 
I ſhould have loſt my cauſe, for I would not have 

orſworn myſelf. 

f 1 let 1 be concluded from this example, 
in favour of the received cuſtom of inſiſting frequent- 
ly upon the parties oaths in courts of juſtice, For 
who can be anſwerable, in effect, that Epiorcus would 
rather have retracted his he, than confirm it with a 
falſe oath? But were he even honeſt enough to do 
ſuch a thing, which is not at all probable, it would 
be a ſingle inſtance, from which no coniequence could 
be drawn; an inſtance that does not hinder us from 
eſtabliſhing as a maxim generally true, that Whoſo- 
ever does not ſcruple to lie, would not ſcruple to be 
guilty of perjury, 
0 The 
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The beſt way to obviate perjury, is to require no 
oaths. I ſhould not even chuſe, except in caſe of 
neceſſity, to interrogate a perſon, whom I ſuſpected 
capable of lying, had he an intereſt in doing it; for 
this would be leading him into the temptation. 
Moſt men's morals, in reſpect to ſincerity, are not 
very. rigid. Tis uſual to make no ſcruple to deny 
the truth thro? a motive of intereſt, or in order to ex- 
culpate one's ſelf, or to excuſe another perſon, 
'Theſe are called oficious lies; people are apt to tell 
them, either that they may be at peace, or to oblige 
a perſon, or to prevent ſome accident. Miſerable 
pretexts, which this fingle ſentence will reduce to duſt: 
"Tis never all:-wable to do an evil that good may come 
of it. A. good. intention ſerves to juſtify indifferent 
actions; but does not authorize thuſe that are abſo- 
lately bad. 7 

'Tis alſo cuſtomary to ſet light by jocoſe lies, 


invented ſtories, and fictitious news. Theſe arc 


innocent jokes that hurt no body: What a ſtrange 
apology ! Is an action innocent, becauſe it does no! 
include two crimes. 

As for calumny, I may well. preſume it will find 
no apologiſt: Tis an odious lie that every one con- 
demns and deteſts! Were it only out of fear of be- 
ing one day or other it's object. But it often hap 
pens that the perſon who condemns it, is not club 


from it himſelf: he has related facts unſaithfully, 


he has magnified, altered or changed them; and 
this perhaps undeſignedly, merely out of a habit of 
embelliſhing or ſweiling his narrative. | 


The ſureſt and only way not to calumniate, is never 


to back-bite. 1 

Convey yourſelf in ſpirit to ſome imaginary world, 
where you will ſuppoſe that words are- conſtantly 
the faithful image of the. ſentiments and thought; 


where the friend that will offer you his ſervices, is 


really filled with benevolence ; where no. endeavour 


ot 


| 
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is uſed to abuſe your credulity, by feeding your 
mind with fables; where every diſcourſe, narration, 
and promiſe 1s dictated by truth ; where the inha- 
bitants conſequently live without ſuſpicion and miſ- 
truſt, ſafe from impoſtures, cheats, artifices, ſtrata- 
gems, treaſons, perfidy, and calumnious accufation : 
how delightful would the intercourſe of thoſe people 
be, who inhabited that happy globe! 

If you have any deſire that the ſpot you inhabit 
ſhould enjoy the like felicity ; ſtrive to contribute 
thereto on your part, and * 8 with being upright, 
ſincere and veridical yourſelf. 


II. Of Plain Dealing. 


Tis of no uſe to define plain dealing: even thoſe 
who are leaſt provided with it, know what it is; 
and well pleaſed they would be that every body elſe 
were plain dealers, in order to dupe them with 
greater eaſe; for people are not knaves for no- 
thing, there is always ſome view of intereſt in de- 
ceiving and cheating. 

How came thoſe deceitful minifters of mute and 
lifeleſs idols, to forge ſo many myſteries, oracles, and 
prodigies, to multiply ſacrifices, to invent luſtral 
water, conſecrated cakes and bread ? *T was becauſe 


by theſe devices they augmented their revenues. 'The 


doctrine that brought them the moſt money, they 
were ſure to preach up, -as the moſt ſacred and 


orthodox. 


How comes it, that the lawyers have drowned right 
reaſon and equity in a deluge of proceedings, forma- 
lities, and refined chicanery? Twas to take an ad- 
vantage of the litigiouſneſs of their fellow- citizens, 
and to enrich themſelves with their ſpoils. 

How comes it that the wheedling Aſtorgus walks 
with his eyes fix'd on the ground, his head humbly 

| inclined, 
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inclined, with an old ſcurvy hat, and mean ap- 
parel? Why that ſoft tone, thoſe ſweet mellifluous 
words? Why that pretended zeal for the intereſt of 
heaven ! thoſe hypocritical lamentations for the blind- 
neſs of ſinners? Tis in order to raiſe contributions 
on the poor filly women whom he deceives with his 
grimaces. | 

In order to terminate a long law-ſuit, fruitful of 
turns and incidents, you are willing to compound mat- 
ters with the litigious Eriſtes, even to your own 
diſadvantage. But uſeleſs is your ſacrifice: under 
the ſpecious pretext of coming to an agreement, 
Eriſtes has laid hold of this opportunity, to gain 
ground upon you. You have voluntarily given up 
one part of your rights, in order to ſecure the other : 
and yet this will not ſcreen you from being diveſted 
of the whole. Aſſiſted by a tricking ſcrivener, he has 
foiſted equivocal and captious terms into the deed, 
of which he will avail himſelf to your diſadvantage ; 
and you are ſo unfortunate as to have ſet your hand 
unknowingly to your own deſtructi nx. 
I ſtep to a part of the town, inhabited by drapers. 
Methinks I have been tranſported by ſome enchant- 
ment to a diſtant country, to ſee extravagant and 
whimſical cuſtoms. In other places tradeſmen have, 
for the diſpoſal of their goods, a low part of the houſe, 
to which they give the name of ſhop. Theſe have 
one likewiſe : but tis empty and without any other 
furniture but the draper's wife and his daughters, who 
ſtately decked, negligently ſeated, and always idle, 

ſeem to be ſtationed there to ſerve for a ſign poſt. I 
go in, with an intent of buying. They conduct me 
to a diſtant hall, inacceſſible to broad day light, and 
where the ſun never penetrates but a-flant, and by a 
narrow cleft. They ſhew me ſome cloths, which 
they open and unroll ; illuſory complaiſance that only 
helps to deceive me! The contrivance of falſe light 
will hide the blemiſhes and defects of the . 

= | 8 begin 
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Begin with throwing open thoſe old window-ſhutters 
that darken my ſight, and if you have a mind I ſhould 
ice, do not let me ſee only by halves. 

In all profeſſions, there are cuſtomary frauds ; 
wich ſeem to create no uneaſineſs of conſcience, 
hecauſe they are univerſally practiſed. Thus you 
may ſee a tradeſman, who without any manner of 
ſcruple will follow the cuſtom of darkening his ware- 
houſe, tho' perhaps he would diſcharge with fidelity 
the guardianſhip of his nephew. | 
Thus there are inſtances of captains, that have a 
great number of fagots at a muſter, whoſe pay they 
pocket ; while at the ſame time they would be aſham- 
ed of any other kind of robbery. pen) 

Thus a ſoldier robs his landlord, thinking every 
thing he lays hold of a fair prize, as long as he 
wears a uniform; tho* perhaps you might ſafely truit 
your ſtrong box to him under any other dreſs. 

Thus a monk, who perhaps in other reſpe&s is 
an honeſt man, exhibits to the public veneration, 
ſhrines, bones, agnus Dei's, and ſcapulars, which 
within himſelfhe rates according to their juſt value: but 
all the reſt of the cloth do the ſame ; he would think 
himſelf a falſe brother, were he not their accomplice. 

Thus the gentlemen of the law ſell their attendance 
ſo very dear. The moſt diſintereſted amongſt them 
ſeem to require only payment for the work they have 
done: but do any of them charge their clients with 
no more than neceſſary work? Tis now a common 
cuſtom to overload the parties with a heap of paltry 
writings, two thirds of which are of no other uſe, 
but to ſwell the lawyer's fee. Very eaſy about this 
article, is it not right, ſay they, ave ould live on 
other men's follies? live; with all my heart; but do 
not behave like pirates towards thoſe who give you 
bread. „ 

I ſhall ſay nothing of open plunder and rapine: 
every one knows 'tis an inexcuſable crime to deprive 
another 
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; Ct 
another man of his property by main force; or at leaſt, | 
there are few but great conquerors that do not know IMF tur 
it. Beſides I do not intend to ſet up for a convert- WU 0 


monger of robbers; halters, gibbets, wheels, theſe  - 
are the proper leſions for them, the only leſions ca- 
pable of ſtopping their hands, and indeed the only 
ones to which the greateſt part of mankind are in- 
debted for their pretended probity. ; 

The moſt common manner of robbing, and that 
which people are leaſt aſhamed of, is borrowing and 
not paying: Tis a trite proverb, that no body is a 
knave for debt. And yet 'tis robbery not only to 
take other people's goods; but likewiſe to retain 
them wrongfully, 

Let us however diſtinguiſh between different ſorts 
of cebts. Some are innocent, and others criminal. 
The firſt are thoſe contracted thro' neceſſity, and 
which neceſſity hinders one from diſcharging. There 
is likewiſe a kind of middle ſpecies, which are in- 
nocent with reſpe& to the time preſent, the debtor 
being under an abſolute impoſſibility of paying; but 

criminal, if we aſcend to their origin: ſuch are thoſe 
which proceed- from unjuſt uſurpations. Criminal in 
fine are thoſe which we permit to run on, tho' we 
are able to diſcharge them; from whatſoever cauſe 
they ariſe. ey, 

Nicander, ruined by fire, was ſet up again by the 
benevolent contributions of his friends : his affairs 
began to take a favourable turn, when other mil- 
fortunes, law-ſuits, ſickneſs, ſhip-wrecks, and bank- 
ruptcies, plunged him into a deeper abyſs of miſ- 
fortunes, Inſtead of diſcharging his old debts, he is 
forced more than ever, to add new ones to them ; 
and very lucky if he can get any one to truſt him. 
Let. us pity Nicander, but not blame him : were he 
to involve every one that has aſſiſted him, in his 
ruin, ſtill he would be blameleſs, if his misfor- 
| tunes 
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tunes are not owing to his own fault, and he ſe- 
wy endeavours to retrieve his loſſes. 

A perſon that runs only the riſk of impoveriſhing 
himſelf, or of being leſs opulent, by neglecting his 
fortune, may neglect it if he has a mind: but tis 
criminal in a man that owes money, to pretend to 
act the magnanimous part, by affecting a contempt 
for money. He is anſwerable to his creditors for all 
the profits he might have honeſtly made by his 
induſtry. Now were we to judge on this footing, we 
ſhould not find ſo many excuſable debtors as people 
imagine. 

Lybppus, formerly a public officer, and ſtate- de- 
poſitary of the fortunes of a great number of private 
people, has dilapidated the ſums entruſted to his care, 
together with his own patrimony. He accuſes him- 
ſelf at the feet of the altar, with ſobs and groans, 
and propoſes to expiate his extravagance, by prayer, 
macerations, and faſting. Lyſippus, ſay they, is 


converted, he has quitted the world, and ſpends his 
time in continual prayer. What ſort of a converſion 


1s this? Not ſo much praying, Lyfippus ; - the beft 
way to expiate thy faults, is to repair them. Make 
a. proper uſe of thy talents, apply thyſelf to ſome 
ufeful occupation; ſpare neither care, nor pains z 
allow thyſelf no reſpite till thy creditors are indem- 
nified. Proftrate thyſelf afterwards before the throne 


of the almighty ; then may” lt thou expect to find 


mercy, 

Actual indigence does not excuſe a perſon from 
diſcharging his debts, if he contracts or continues 
them by his own fault, thro' indolence, lazineſs, 
and ſuperfluous expences. 

A debtor has nothing he can really call his Own, 
but the overplus of his debts : whatever he ſpends 
beyond that, is taken from his creditors, E. umanis 


ty permits him to live, but no further; ans £723 this 


16 
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is on condition of endeavouring ſincerely to pay 
every body their own. | 
Admire the tranquillity of Miſochreſtes. With 
how much eaſe he diſengages himſelf from a mul- 
titude of creditors, who diſturbed him by their im- 
portunate clamours ! Often has he already avoided 


them by making his ſervants deny him: what muſt 


he do to-day, what ſtratagem muſt he invent to 
eſcape them ? They have waited on him before his 
uſual hour of riſing. He is determined he will not 
ſtir out; and they are as obſtinately bent to wait his 
coming. He orders his ſervant to tell them he is 
indiſpofed, and can ſpeak to no one, but his indiſ- 
poſition does not ſoften them in the leaſt ; if he de- 
fers opening the door, they are ready to burſt it. 
Upon this he informs them he is willing to ſur- 
render, but firſt comes out to parley. 

„How now, gentlemen, ſays he, can't a perſon 
© be ſick in his own houſe? Gire me leave to tell 
“ you, that you do not behave like people that 
* underſtand the world. 

„ What's the matter with you, Mr. Rhedon ? 
« You made a chaiſe, 1 fancy, about three years 
« apo ; have not I paid you twenty piſtoles on ac- 
« count? Indeed vou are vaſtly to be pitted ! Go, 
„ go, do not be afraid, no body loſes any thing 
« by me. See, there is a man that has been my 
« baker theſe x years; he knows how to behave 


«. to perſons of my diſtinction; his remedy is pa- 


c tience; he ſhall not be a bit the worſe for it. 
« Adieu, Mr. Rhedon, adieu, I have ſomething to 
« ſay to theſe gentlemen ; you will call again. 

“ Oh, as for you, my dear friend Artopolus, I 
« really conſider you: you act very right, How 
« do you contrive to make ſuch good bread as you 
„ ſend me, tis really exquiſite; there can be no 
« fault found with ſuch bread. —— Let us ſee what 
«© js it I owe you ?——Two thouſand three hun- 

red 


I have not as yet paid you a farthing ; I promiſed 
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c dred and forty-ſix livres, four ſous, and nine 
« fartaings.——So much money I owe you.—-— 
„gut this not a ſum to make me uneaſy. Two 
&« thouſand three hundred and odd livres We 
6e ſhalLbe able to pay you. Well, Mr. Artopolus, 
« the firſt money I lay fingers on ſhall be yours; 
you ſhall not be at the trouble of coming for it: 
&« this is but reaſonable, 'tis you that keep me alive. 

“ So, here comes my Wwine-merchant : I have 
ce longed this great while, my friend, to give it to 
« you. You know full well, Mr. Tavern, you 
ce take a pleaſure in poiſoning me with your wine. 
„% What the devil is 1: you put into it? I cannot 
c toſs off three bottles but it gives me the head-ach. 
% And 'tis money, forſooth, you want. Go about 
cc your buſineſs, 80, if You had a mind to be paid, 
« you would never ſerve people in that manner. 
“% You fhall have no money, till every body elſe 
“ refuſes it, to teach you to ſell good wine. | 

% Now for you, Monficur Guillaumet, I am quite 
„ aſhamed to have been ſo long without paying 
« you. I am ſenſible of all the reproaches you are 
going to make me. You have furniſhed me and 
„ my whole family with cloaths theſe five years: 


e to pay you towards the end of laſt year, but J 
% diſappointed you. Is not that all you have to ſay 
« to me? you know me very well, Monſieur Guil- 
« lamet ; do you imagine I could have been ſo hard- 
« hearted as to let you be all this time out of your 
« money, aſter having been ſo good as to make 
« ſo many diſburſements on my account; if my 
t tenants did but pay me? ] mutt be a great villain, 
« if J could behave after that manner. But they 
* will pay me ſome time or other, and then you 
6“ ſhall have your money. Your ſervant. Give 
« me leave to ſpeak to that woman, 

e Good 
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Good morrow, Mrs. Pernelle, I ſuppoſe vou FR 
« are come to demand your money for thoſe thirty 
« pieces of holland, 1 had of you? I cannot paß 15 
« you ſo ſoon. You ſee what a number of people 
I have promiſed to. But you are able to wait [bi 
« awhile: you are well to paſs!” © No, Sir, W 15 
«« you are miſtaken, my circumſtances are very in- of 
« different.“ © Oh ! fo much the worſe, my girl: | 15 
« when people's backs are not ſtrong enough, to Ng 
give credit, they ſhould never pretend to ſell. f 7 

As for you, my good friends, continues Miſo- 15 
chreſtes, addreſſing himſelf to thoſe creditors who 5 
had not as yet received audience, © I. fancy, I don't ſpo 
« owe you a great matter. You ſee I am endea- 13 
« vouring te bring things to bear: let me breathe 7 
« a little; however till I am able to pay you, I'l! 2 
« ſtrive to adjuſt our accounts.“ . FS 

As ſoon as Miſochreſtes had firuſhed thoſe words 1 
he flew away from them like lightning; leaving his ry 
creditors ſo aſtoniſhed with his audacious tone, that opp 
he is got quite out of their hearing, before they are . 
ready to make him the leaſt reply. _ mae 
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E RE all men honeſt in their dealings, there "$6 
/ would be no occaſion for diſtribut ive juſtice : tis Sy 
a neceflaty barrier agaiuft their iniquitous proceedings. al 
Moſt people have confounded the uſeful with the wen 
agreeable : whatever flatters their ſenſes, their de- gare 
ſires, and paſſions, has immediately with them an gain 
appearance of utility. It would be uſeſul indeed, were 10 tr 
the ſenſes, deſire, and paſſions, to be always regu- expc 


hated by equity: but if they are not, that wi h dam 
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flatters them, may be unjuſt. Now *tis with me a 

principle, that whatſoever is U7 uf cannot be uſeful : 

and behold on what proof I found this maxim. 
Nothing is uſeful but what tends to make us 


; happy : ſupreme utility, is ſupreme happineſs, and 


'tis to this happineſs that whatever merits the name 
of uſeful, refers as to its ultimate end. Now 
;njuſtice, far from tending thereto, eſtranges us from 


| it: for whatever is unjuſt, is contrary to the divine 


will, But 'tis impoſſible for us to be happy while 


| we reſiſt this will: ſince its object is nothing but 
our felicity. God is not a tyrant, proud of de- 
| ipotic power, that impoſes laws on us, only to ex- 
erciſe our obedience, and to make us feel the weight 
| of his yoke. 
| us only to be happy. 
| be juſt. 
| 15 no true happineſs. 
ry to juſtice, being contrary to the will of God, 
| oppoſes alſo our felicity : and conſequently, far from 
being uſeful to us, can only lead us to miſery and 

ruin. 


All his precepts are leſſons, that teach 
But he is willing we rs 
Therefore, for thoſe who are unjuſt d. 

Thereſore, an action ee 


But groſs and carnal men, who amuſing them- 
ſelves with the preſent, ſee oaly with a corporeal 
eye, and eſtimate the merit of actions, in proportion 
to the profit from thence ariſing; thoſe men, 
| ſay, have ſettled a diſtinction between juſtice and 
utility. Every day they ballance the uſeful with 


the honeſt; and the latter is always ſacrificed to 


the former, when the pretended utility ſeems to 
merit ſome conſideration. Now ſome conſideration 
it always ſeems to merit, in proportion to the vehe- 
mence of their deſires: wherefore they have no re- 
gard for juſtice, any farther than as they reckon to 
gain by it, or at leaſt not to loſe; being always ready 
to turn back, in order to prefer the uſeful, if equity 
expoſes them to danger, or may be attended with 
damage or los. 

G Hence, 
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Hence thoſe diſputes about intereſt, which 
avidity of gain, and inſincerity, produce and pro- 
pagate among fellow- citizens: hence all thoſe crimes 
that have overwhelm'd the world. The preference 
given to the uſeful before the honeſt, is the 
ſource of unjuſt proceedings, and the origin of 
crimes. . 1 | 

; Neceſſary therefore it was, in order to prevent 
the horrible confuſion, into which all ſocieties might 
have been thrown by this miſtake concerning utility, 
to aſcend to the innate laws of juſtice, and with ſcales 
in hand, to terminate all conteſts, and puniſh ini- 
quitous attempts. | 

As it is not ſufficient for a legiſlator, to be wiſe 
and judicious, unleſs he has authority ſufficient to 
put his laws in execution; for this reaſon the legiſ- 
lative power was conferred upon ſuch men, as had 
already ſome eſtabliſhed pre-eminevce over the reſt : 
diſtributive juſtice was therefore made an appurtenance 
to ſovereignty. et, 

That this juſtice might not be arbitrary, they pub- 
liſhed ſolemn ordinances, to regulate ordinary dif- 
ferences in ſociety; and repreſſed the audacity of 
villains, by intimidating them with the fear of pu- 
niſnment or ignominy. If any unforeſeen caſes 
happened, they deduced the deciſion of them from 
that ſame natural equity, which had dictated to 
them thoſe general laws. In thoſe caſes they did 
Juſtice themſelves in perſon, and decided the point 
immediately. 

| Overloaded, in proceſs of time, which a greater 
number of affairs, by the increaſe of their domini- 
ons, or with-held from the civil adminiſtration by the 
command of armies, they committed the exerciſe 
thereof to the care of ſubordinate judges, whom for 
that effect they inveſted with part of their authority. 
Thoſe judges nominated by the ſovereign, were 
called magiſtrates ; and 'tis theſe magitirates that at 
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preſent adminiſter juſtice. 


Let us ſee how they a&u- 
ally acquit themſelves of this truſt, and in what man- 


ner they ought to acquit themſelves. 


Juſtice ought to be rendered gratuitou/ly, readily, 
and without partiality. 
1. No one will pretend to deny here, any more 
than in other countries, that juſtice ought to be gra- 
tuitous : this has been always a received maxim, but 
unluckily it is reduced to ſimple theory. Un tnis 
point, as well as on an infinite number of others, 
means have been found to elude the auſterity of this 
doctrine, | 
The firſt thing they did, was to deprive private 


| people of the faculty, which by the law of nature 
belongs to them, of pleading their own cauſe. If 


this ſtrange regulation be founded on juſt motives, 


| [I proteſt J have not penetration enough to diſtinguiſh 
| them; but I know enough to perceive their incon- 
| veniencies, ee 


What occaſion have I for a mercenary ſubſtitute, 


| whom I am obliged to pay, for defending my in- 
| tereſt, which I might defend better myſelf? He will 
lay my cauſe, you ſay, before the judges with greater 
| perſpicuity, and without ill- humour or paſſion. 
if I am capable of making him underſtand my affair, 
| turely I have the ſame capacity in reſpect to my 
| judges. 
my caſe. thoroughly, that he has taken its entire 
| ſenſe, that he has given himſelf the trouble of read- 
ing thoſe writings I put into his hands? Who can 


But 


Who can anſwer that he has comprehended 


aſlure me, that he will take all the neceſſary pains 


| With it, that he will ſet it in its cleareſt light, that 


he will not forget any of my reaſons, and that 
he will repreſent them in their full force ? How can 
i tell, but he will even be ſoftened by my adverſary, 
and by making a weak defence, facilitate the other's 


triumph? There are none of theſe prevarications but 


are ſometimes committed ; conſequently I have reaſon 
G 2 to 
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to dread them. Let me defend my own cauſe ; and 
you will ſave me from all thoſe riſks. ; 
But ſuppoſe, for argument ſake, that I have fourd 
out an intelligent and honeſt lawyer. Of what ſig- 
nification are all thoſe talents to me? One defect 
cancels them all : he 1s intereſted. Stript of my 
eſtate, by potent uſurpers, in vain does juſtice 
offer me her aſſiſtance, if there is no acceſs to her 
but by dint of money. 
And were I even to get over this firſt difficulty, 
ſtill at every ſtep the ſame obſtacle retards me. 
The palace of Themis is a deſtructive cuſtom-houſe, 
where a hundred greedy extortioners come one after : 
another, to devour the ſubſtance of the unfortunate MF ! 
client, The judge himſelf, at their head, authorizes ; 
their pillage, and contributes to conſume it. De- 
licate nevertheleſs on the article of plunder, he would : 
bluſh to profane his hand, by accepting of preſents : 8 


and yet the barbarian inſiſts upon your paying him; K 
and juſtice he will do you none, till you have even 1 5 
anticipated the payment. 0 5 
In vain would it be to object that theſe exorbitant * 
charges, are the juſt puniſhment of the unfair wrang-. ci 
ler, who at the upſhot, is the only perſon that 
ſuffers. 5 
J anſwer in the firſt place, that I do not reliſh the equi- Fi 
ty of thoſe pecuniary puniſhments, the whole benefit of i 2 
which is reaped by thoſe who impoſe them. Intereſted Fe 
juſtice I always ſuſpect. Why ſhould my judge get | 5 
ſuch extravagant fees, in conſequence of Harpaſtus's i 1 
entering an unjuſt action againſt me ? Tis I that ought ] 
to be indemnified and not the judge, who has ſuſtain- die 
ed no damage; and who ought to acquit or condemn Ke 
without being bribed by a ſalary. = 
Again; 'tis not always true that one of the twa cs 
parties at law is aeceſſarily a knave ; the queſtion that ed 


divides them, may be problematical ; and in that caſe, 
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the party worſted deſerves rather compaſſion, than 
puniſnment. | Cres | 

But let us ſuppoſe, if you will, that the perſon on 
whom the coſts fall, ought in juſtice to bear them, 
for having entered into a litigation on groundleſs pre- 
tences : his adverſary however, who comes off tri- 
umphant, pays very dear for his victory. He has 
becn plucked by a thouſand ſecret extortions which he 
cannot divulge ; and even in reſpe& to the ſettled 
colts, 't.s he only that muſt pay them, if the perſon 
on whom they fall, happens to be inſolvent. 

Another caſe I muſt add, in which the coſts fall 
upon the party that ought to be exempt : 'tis when a 
judgment, contrary to equity, is paſſed, thro' the 
Ignorance or prevarication of the judges : for thoſe 
haughty arbiters of our eſtates and fortunes, have not 
received of heaven, an infallible underſtanding or 
conſcience, | . 


2. Give me diſintereſted judges, for they will have 


a more diſtinct view of things, and decide with more 


prudence: but I am not yet ſatisfied, unleſs they are 
expeditious. Tis being unjuſt, to defer juſtice that 
may be determined without delay. Time is pre- 
cious to thoſe whoſe intereſts are in danger. 

"Tis the folly of thoſe in public offices, to make people 
ſupplicate as a favour, what even the duty of their 
ſtation requires them to perform. We muſt purchaſe 
of them by humble petitions, what we have a right to 


demand. Rather ſell me juſtice by gold- weight, and 


let me have it immediately: late it at ever ſo high 
a price, I muſt be a gainer. 

The preſident Cenocephalus thinks it becomes Jus 
dignity, to be followed by a crowd of petitioners, 
even to the feet of his tribunal. The trouble and 
uneaſineſs he ſees painted on their countenances, flat- 


ter his very ſoul, and he ſays to himſelf with an air of 


vanity and complaiſance, it, on me the fate of thujſe 


people depends. He will be ſure not to make a quick 


G 3 diſpatch 
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diſpatch of their affairs, left his court ſhould become 
thereby leſs numerous. 

cannot conceive how people firſt preſumed to 

ſollicit a judge for the deciſion of a cauſe; nor how 
the judges could accuſtom themſelves to put up pati- 
ently with ſo great an affront. Let us ſee what is im- 
plied by ſolliciting a judge? Tis telling him in other 
terms: I am convinced you could neglett my affair, 
did I not preſs you. ] know you love eaſe and plea- 
fare ; fo that very likely you might prefer them to the 
care of diſcharging your office : but 1 entreai you to ds 
your duty, at leaſt for my ſake, Examine my cauſe by 
yourſelf; and do not depend upon your clerk's infor- 
mation; when you are thorough maſter of it, let 
equity diftate your Judgment. Should the fair Horten 
fra come to ſollicit you againſt me; let your eyes be ſhut 
to her charms. Princes and lords auill plead in her fa- 
wour But remember that theſe recommendations add ns 
Juſtice to her cauſe. They will attempt to dazzle you 
avith promiſes, and perhaps by preſents; but be proof 
againſt bribery and corruption. In ſhort do me the fa- 
our to behave like an honeſt man. 

How much more injurious would the ſolicitations 
be, of a perſon that engages in an unjuſt cauſe! To 
ſollicit his judge to determine the ſuit in his favour, 
is telling him, that he takes him either for a knave 
or a fool. 

I queſtion whether it be not alſo inſulting him, to 
thank him after having carried your cauſe ; methinks 
this renders him liable to be ſuſpected of ſome conde- 
ſcendence; otherwiſe, what occaſion is there to 
thank him ? If he has pronounced his decree purſu- 
ant to exact equity, you are under no more obligati- 
on, ſtrictly ſpeaking, of returning him thanks, than 
to a tenant that pays you a quarter's rent when it 
comes due: both have done what they could not 
avoid, without prevarication and injuſtice. As much 
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eſteem as you pleaſe; this, indeed, an uncorrupt judge 
deſerves; but no thanks, no acknowledgment. | 

On the contrary, with all the integrity imaginable, 
he may ſtill merit reproach, if he lets the parties lin- 
ger a long time in expectation of a decree, which he 
could have immediately pronounced, A magiſtrate 
is accountable for every moment that an affair lies un- 
decided in his hands. Is it not plague enough, that 
a perſon has been obliged to bear the ſlowneſs of all 
the ſubaltern offices, but the very diſtributors of juſtice 
muſt add to theſe delays, by continually putting off 
the cauſe, | | 

At length, after ſeveral years of expectation, and 
uncertainty, you have obtained a decree: but this is 
nothing as yet; your adveriary, to clude its effect, is 


going to remove the cauſe by iuccetiive appeals from 


court to court. Nor maſt you pretend to think your 
right ſecure, becauſe it is inconteſtable. The rituals 
of Themis ſubje& her clien's to ſo many trifling for- 
malities, on which their ſucceſs is made to depend, 
that they find it extremely d:fficult to reach, without 
tumbling, as far as her tribunal. In effect, we daily 
behold in her venerable ſanctuary, the ſubſtance of 
things ſwallowed up by forms, and the moſt un- 
doubted right ſolemnly proſcribed by the omiſſion 
of a word, a letter, or the molt inſigaificant trifle. 

But ſuppoſing you have been ſo lucky as to eſcape 
all thoſe rocks; ſtill you may be ſhipwrecked even as 
you enter the harbour, thro' the iniquity or inca- 
pacity of the judges. es 

Of all profeſſions, that of a magiſtrate is, methinks, 
the moſt important to ſociety. But I queſtion whe- 
ther there be any one calling, for which leſs proofs 
of abilities are required. Every one is qualified 
for this ſtation, that has taken his degrees in civil- 
law, and is able to pay the fees attending his com- 


miſſion, f | 
| oO 4 Es 
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I will not pretend to determine whether young 
Adraſtus be an able judge or not; he never reports 
a cauſe, he only gives his opinion, and that perhaps 
in too poſitive a manner: but I can tell you what are 
his manners, pleaſures, and diverſions. He is waggiſh, 
lively, amorous, thoughtleſs, and idle. He has con- 


ceived from his very infancy an antipathy, which he 
ſtill preſerves, to books; but eſpecially to common- 


law- books, ordinances, and compilements of decrees, 


He is ſomewhat leſs prejudiced againſt pamphlets, 


hang read Acajou, Grigri, the Sopha, and the Etrenn:; 
de la &. Jean. He loves good cheer, and long ſup- 
pers, gaming, dancing, hunting, arms, and horſes, 


All pleaſures are agreeable to him, provided they he 


of a tumultuous nature, Was I not therefore in the 
right to acquaint you before hand, that Adraſtus is a 
magiſtrate? otherwiſe by the portrait drawn, you 
w ould have taken him for a young officer or a page. 
Cloſe to him fits the gouty Menalippus, an old 
judge in whom a long habit, acquired by ſixty years 
practice, ſupplies the ſtead of capacity. As ſoon as a 


counſellor appears before him, he knows every word 


he has to ſay ; wherefore he nods as long as the plead- 
ing laſts ; and paſtes judgment afterwards with as much 
confidence as if he had been ever ſo attentive. His 
age and infirmities ſecure him from being ſeduced by 

any fair ſollicitreſs ; ſo that on this fide he is uncor- 
Tuptible. Could any allurement enſnare him, it would 
te the dazzling ſplendor of gold: but tis not a trifle 
that could do the buſineſs; it would raiſe the indigna- 


tion of his virtue, that any one ſhould preſume to tempt 


him with a preſent not worth his acceptance. You 
need not apprehend that he will ſwerve from his duty, 
oat of tenderneſs or compaſſion ; or that the remorſe, 


grief, or deſpair of the criminal will make him in the 


leaſt relent. You may be ſure he will never loſe the 


opportunity of pronouncing ſentence upon a capital 


crime; 'tis an act of authority, of which he is jealous. 
Long 
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Long has he been inſenſible to prayers and tears, long 
an intrepid ſpectator of torture and executions : ſuch is 
hisdelight in blood, that he would ſooner ſend a hundred 
innocent perſons to the Greve®, than ſave one criminal. 
Suppoſe you were to place twenty ſuch perſons on 
a bench as Adraſtus and Menalippus ; do you imagine 
that the juſtice of your cauſe would be any ſecurity to 
its favourable iſſue ? And yet tis a rare thing to ſee our 
benches filled with a better ſet of magiſtrates, than 
thoſe now deſcribed. For one judge worthy of the 
poſt he occupies, there are thirty who ought to have 
no other employment in court, but that of a crier. 
Tis cuſtomary in our courts of juſtice, to determine 
litigated points, by a plurality of voices. This is do- 
ing too great an honour, methinks, to our magiſtrates : 
tis ſuppoſing that the majority are ſufficiently ſtocked 
with rectitude and diſcernment. I queſtion whether it 
would not be a better way to paſs ſentence by the 


ſmalleſt number. Is it not more reaſonable to ſup- 


poſe that out of twenty five counſellors there are five 
wiſe ones, than to preſume there are twenty? Prudence 
is not ſo vulgar a qualification. 

Notwithſtanding the paradoxical air, this idea ſeems 
to carry with it at firſt ſight ; yet the jewiſh legiſlator 
adopted it long before me : He adviſes them not to 
paſs their judgment, according to the opinion of the 
greater number F. I ſhould be better pleaſed with the 
ſuffrage of a ſingle judge, that ſupported his opinion 
with proofs, than with that of fifty others who voted 
only by inſtinct. | | 
G 5 The 
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* A ſquare at Paris, where criminals are generally 
executed, 


T Nox in judicio plurimorum acquichers ſentinlico, 


Exod. xxili. 2, 
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The moſt delicate, and conſequently the moſt dan- 
gerous temptation to a judge, is an ill- placed generoſity, 
or a deſire of obliging his friends at the expence 
of juſtice. We have ſeen inſtances of magiſtrates, 
who were proof againſt promiſes and ſeducing offers, 
yet could not withſtand the repeated entreaties and ſol- 
licitations of a friend they loved. They thought they 
found an excuſe in the very motives that ſtaggered 
them. They would not have forgiven themſelves, 
had they been prevailed upon by the mean induce- 
ment of gain, or any other intereſt: but ſurely ten- 
derneſs, love, friendſhip, gratitude, are noble ſenti- 
ments! Ves, very noble ſentiments indeed, when they 
ſympathize with virtue, but baſe and criminal when 
they oppoſe it. 

Cuſtom and even obligation require a judge to ex- 
cuſe himſelf from taking cognizance of an affair, when 
one of the intereſted parties happens to be related to 
him: but there are ſeveral other connexions in ſociety, 
that have no leſs influence on the heart than proximi- 


ty of blood; and therefore ought to be miſtruſted. It 


may ſeem very hard to you to condemn a friend: well; 
do not pretend to judge him. 

There are none but God, and ſovereign powers as 
his vicegerents, that have a power on earth to ſhew in- 
dulgence in their judgments, and to favour thoſe they 
love. Beſides, neither the ſovereigns, nor God 
Himſelf, can do it to the prejudice of one of the par- 
ties. But a ſimple magiſtrate has never any right to 
do it: he has no other authority but what he derives 
from the law, whereof he 1s only the depoſitary and 
organ; if he deviates from it upon any account what- 


ever, he has exceeded his power, and mult be reckoned 


a prevaricator. 
But if the law has made no expreſs declaration con- 


cerning the ſubject on which the parties are divided; 
is he then allowed to give an interpretation in favour 


of 
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of his friend? not at all; his friend ſnould by no means 
be conſidered in this interpretation. The inductions 


drawn from the law, conſtitute part of the law itſelf, 
and deſerve the very ſame reſpect. 


— 
4 hd 


CHAP. IV. 


Of TEMPERANCE. 
EMPERANCE, in a vague and peneral 


ſenſe, is a ſage moderation, which reſtrains our 
deſires, ſentiments, and paſſions within juſt bounds. 
But we ſhall conſider it here in a more limited: ſigni- 
fication, as a virtue that bridles our corporeal. ap- 
petites, and confining them to a medium equally diſ- 
tant from two oppoſite exceſſes, renders them by this 
means not only innocent, but alſo commendable and 
uſeful. The principal vices, repreſſed by temperance, 
are incontinency and gluttony : If there be any more, 
they all low from one of theſe two ſources; conſe- 
quently it's two branches are chaſtity and ſobricty. 


"£RTICLEL 
Of Chaſtity. 


We ought not to confound, as 1s frequently done, 
continence with chaſtity, The abuſe of terms draws 
aſter it a confuſion of 1deas. As one perfon may be 
chaſte without tying himſelf down to. continence ; fo 
another may impoſe continence on himſelf as a law, 
and yet not be chaſte. The thought alone is enough 
to ſully chaſtity ; but is not ſufficient to make a breach 
of continency. Every one without exception of time, 
age, ſex, or quality, is obliged to be chaſte; but no 
one is obliged to be continent, ; | 
| Continence- 


.. N Pat i: 


Continence conſiſts in abſtaining from the pleaſures 
of love; chaſtity in not enjoying thoſe pleaſures, but 
as far as, and in the manner, the law of nature permits, 1 
Continence, tho' voluntary, is of no value in itſelf; : | 
and can acquire none but inaſmuch as it contributes 
to the practice of virtue, or to the execution of ſome 5 
generous deſign: except in theſe caſes, it frequently | 
merits more cenſure than praiſe, | 

W hoſoever is ſo formed as to be able to propagate 
his ſpecics, has a right, and ought to do it. This is 
nature's voice ; a voice that merits much more re- 
gard, than the human inſtitutions that ſeem to con- 
tradict it. I know of no reaſon that obliges any man 
to perpetual continency ; the moſt we can allow is, 
that ſome reaſons may render it neceſſary for a time. 

Every man has a right, by the law of nature, to 
diſpoſe of his own property. And yet 'tis doing no 
injuſtice to a minor, to a prodigal perſon, or to a 
madman, to deprive them of the exerciſe of this right, 
which they would infallibly abuſe. In like manner 
tho' the commerce of one ſex with the other is 
lawful for mankind, yet ſome circumſtances may oc- 
cur, in which it would be more advantageous to 
them to be deprived of this commerce for the ſake 
of a greater good. | | 
Tis juſt, for example, that a child who is not yet 
arrived to the years of diſcretion, ſhould not be at 
liberty to tie himſelf in the indiſioluble bands of 
wedlock, without the conſent of his parents. On 
the contrary, it would be a moſt ſhocking inhuma- 
nity to abandon him to the inconſiderateneſs and teme- Te 
rity, ſo ordinary in that age, when he is to deter- 
mine by raarriage, the happineſs or miſery of his ſc 
whole life. His natural guardians may, without en- 0 
croaching on his rights, hinder him from engaging in 2 
- this ſtate, or annul his engagement. if they think it p 
unworthy of him, or made at lenſt with precipitation. 
Now continence is a duty in reipect to him, until 40 

he --* 
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he is married. *Tis to be underſtood however, that 
parents on their ſide ought to provide for the ſettle- 
ment of their children, or at leaft to give their con- 
ſent when they find a proper match. 

As the adventure of Proxenes and Cloris his daugh- 
ter, has made ſome noiſe in the world, it will be 
no ſlander to relate it. Cloris, under the tuition of 
an avaritious father, with patience waited for her 
guardian's refigning her mother's fortune into her 
hands; when the amiable Chariton, by his tender 
aſſiduous care, gained the pupil's heart. His fortune 
and rank were ſuch, as Proxenes had no occaſion to 
be aſhamed of him for a ſon-in-law. The propoſal 
was made to him ; and Proxenes refuſed it, He did 
not declare the motive of his refuſal, but it was eaſily 
conjectured. The invincible repugnance he had to 
ſettling accounts, decided the point in the negative. 
He deſired Chariton to deſiſt from making any farther 
addrefles to his daughter. 'This prohibition, accord- 
ing to cuſtom, contributed only to inflame the paſ- 
ſion of the young lovers; wherefore they both agreed 
to take the method which to them appeared moſt 
effectual, to extort the father's conſent. They were 
miſtaken : this agreeable expedient, which ſo many 
young lovers have effeQually tried, did not ſucceed 
with Proxenes. Tho' he was ſenſible that the 1g- 
nominy of his daughter muſt fall upon himſelf, he 
broke out notwithſtanding into furious traniports ; 
and not ſatisfied with reproaches, he conſigned her 
himſelf to the infamous horror of thoie lugubrious 
retreats, that are conſecrated to repentance and tears, 

To which of the three actors of this ſcandalous 
ſcene ſhall we impute the blame? To all three, with- 
out doubt. A ſevere and utuſt father, a lover that 
ſeduces his miſtreſs, and a daughter that contemns 
paternal authority, are three culpable perions. 

« But does the law of nature, you ai aſe me, that 
% law whoſe excellency is ſo much cried up, * 

5 „ for 
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* for the union of two lovers, all that vain appa- 
« ratus of diſagreeable ceremonies, to which they 

6 are uſually ſubjected?“ 

Not at all; it requires only the free conſent of 
both parties; their union then is authorized by hea- 
ven, if nothing elſe oppofes it. But the ſimplicity 
of this good natural law, has not deprived our legiſ- 
lators of the power of regulating by poſitive laws the 
ſolemnities of marriages. 'I heſe poſitive laws are 
reſpectable and obligatory, when they do not con- 
tradict the law of nature, but ſerve only to illuſtrate 
it by way of gloſs and interpretation. They oblige 
indeed no further than as civil laws; yet the civil 
laws extend their force to all the members of the 


ſtate. | 
Neceſſary it was for the good order of ſociety, 


EY 43 


1 


that marriage ſhould be an engagement for life; and C 
nature itſelf ſeems to have made it a precept. The t 
continual obligation it impoſes on married people of n 
loving one another, indicates its intention in reſpect 1 b 
to the continuance of that tie: tis not natural to quit | 7 
a ſpouſe we love. And of this we have a new proof a 
in the ſervices which nature requires we ſhould render 1 8 
to our children. To theſe the aſſiſtance of father t 
and mother is equally neceſſary; an aſſiſtance which | tc 
would certainly be wanting, were marriage no more he 
than a tranſitory engagement, Tis from conjugal a 
love, in which ſelf-love has alſo a ſhare, that pater- fir 
nal, or maternal tenderneis derives it force. Now | dc 
thoſe poſitive laws which determine the folemnities au 
of marriage, have ſeconded by this means the intent by 
of the law of nature in reſpect to its perpetuity : by | 

rendering it more authentic, they have rendered it be 
more difficult at the ſame time to diſſolve. A ſecret un 
and ftolen engagement might be eaſily broken; bur | us 
when it is contracted in the preſence of credible wit- 80 
neſſes, cemented by paternal authority, eſtabliſned by W 


the laws of the ſtate, and conſecrated by religion; | gay 
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be united to it as long as it lives, 
union, tho' naturally indiſſoluble, does not hinder 
us from cutting off gangrened or mortiſied members. 
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how great an acceſſion of force does not this pro- 
duce ? . 

Far be it from me however to cenſure thoſe nations 
among whom divorce is permitted, or to accuſe them 
of violating by this permiſſion the law of nature. 
Tis not violating a law, to reſtrain it by reaſonable 


modifications: even juſtice itſelf by exceſſive rigour be- 


comes unjuſt, Difpenſations and exceptions, if they be 
not too frequent, far from ſubverting a law, contribute 
rather to ſtrengthen it: it would be endeavouring to. 
aboliſh it, to extend it to caſes in which it is imprac- 
ticable. Now it may poſſibly happen, and often in- 
deed it does happen, that an incompatibility of tem- 
pers produces an impoſſibility of harmony between 
married people. In that caſe, even the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous nations, permit a kind of rupture, which they 
call ſeparation of the body ; it does not break, ſay 
they, the bond of marriage, it only bereaves the 
married couple of all the ſweets of a conjugal life. 
But this is the very inconvemency with which it is 
reproached. If Pamphilus is gruff, clowniſh, fierce, 
and paſſionate, is this a reaſon that the diſconſolate 
Sophoniſba, ſeparated from ſo worthleſs a huſband, 
ſhould bear the whole pain, which he alone deſerves 


| to ſuffer? Is ſhe unworthy of any one elſe, becauſe 


he is undeſerving of her? To oblige her to pine 


| away in a ſtate of uncomfortable celibacy, a ſtate in- 
| finitely more diſagreeable than the moſt helpleſs wi- 
dowhood, is compelling her to deſire the death of the 
author of her pain, whom ſhe had already got rid of 
by means of a divorce, | 


The members of the human body are deſigned to 
And yet this 


So without making of marriage a tranſitory eſſay, thoſe 
Who have been unequally joined, ought to be diſen- 
gaged methinks in caſes of extremity, from the fatal 
knot by which they are tied, —_ 
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This abſolute indiſſolubility of wedlock, which in 

ſome parts of the world has been made a point of 
conſcience, ſecures only its duration: but far from 
engaging married folks to perform their reciprocal 
duties, it contributes perhaps more than any other 
cauſe to their infidelity, Diſpleaſed with one ano- 
ther, and ſeing the evil paſt all remedy, they think 
only how to palliate it ; and to ſoften their ſufferings, 
they ſtrive to eaſe themſelves, one in the arms of a 
miſtreſs, the other in thoſe of her gallant. Tis 
to this ſame cauſe without doubt, we muſt attribute 
that clandeſtine commerce, called concubinage. Peo- 
ple are afraid to bind themſelves with knots that 
can never be untied. 
Ten years have Hermogenes and Junia, who are 
their own maſters, lived together as man and wife, 
without being confined by any other bonds than thoſe 
of conſtant love. As they are alarmed with the poſ- 
ſibility of a rupture, they are always upon their guard; 
he is afraid of diſpleaſing Junia, ſne of offending Her- 
mogenes; and from this apprehenſion, tempered by 
the ſweet aſſurance of being loved, a mutual regard 
and complaiſance ariſes, the perpetual aliment of the 
tender flame with which they burn. Free to part 
when they pleaſe, they become thereby more united. 
Nothing that is voluntary is painful; but pleaſure it- 
ſelf is troubleſome when it becomes a duty. 

& If this be the caſe, you will ſay, how comes it 
© that concubinage is generally qualified as a crime 
is a laſting union between two faithful lovers, 
«© that have only one heart, one will, one ſoul. 
„ Does the inſtinct of pure nature require any more? 
« What is there more deſerving of preference in the 
« heavy yoke of matrimony ? Its indiſſolubility? Ts 
© not an union founded on tenderneſs, purer, holier, 
“ and more valuable, than that which is eſtablithed 
„ merely by neceſſity?“ 
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J grant you the whole: the connexion between 
Hermogenes and Junia is approved by nature; efpe- 
cially if you ſuppoſe they never intend to break it. 
The marriages of our forefathers, whom it does not 
become us to criticiſe, had no greater folemnity. 
The two lovers confented to take one another as 
man and wife; they acted as ſuch; and ſuch they 
were from that time in effect. 

But in our days the civil power in almoſt all na- 


tions, has out of political conſiderations annexed a 


note of infamy to thoſe marriages, which ſtains the 
married pair, and reflects diſgrace on the children, 
Now if you join eſteem to love, how could you 
propoſe to the beauty that inſpires you, an union 
that diſhonours her? How, if you have any regard 
for yourſelf in your poſterity, could you conſent to 
give ſuch children to your country as ſhe deſpiſes and 
diſowns ; the fad outcaſt of ſociety, whom an unjuſt 
prevention will render eternally anſwerable for the 
pretended fin of their father ? ry gg 

But how much more criminal are thoſe inconſtant 
voluptuaries, who love only for the ſake of enjoy- 
ment, and no longer than they have enjoyed ; who 
like to beaſts, after they have ſatisfied their brutal 
paſſion, take no further notice of the object that con- 


curred to their pleaſure, or of the fruit that from 


thence proceeds? Nature itſelf, as indulgent as it is, 
condemns their guilty fires. In the union it forms, 
it propoſes the procreation of children: on the con- 
trary, this is what they are moſt afraid of. | 

And yet how inexcuſable ſoever this ſhameful li- 
centiouſneſs may be, till it is only a venial miſtake, 
if compared with adultery, the moſt frightful of all 
crimes, in point of chaſtity. The moſt frightful I 
ſay ; for even incelt itſelf, the only one that may 
ſeem to diſpute the precedency, is nothing to com- 


Ta 
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To make an attempt upon the pudicity of a ſiſter, 
a mother, or daughter; or to yield to the laſcivious 
ſollicitations of a ſon, father, or brother; theſe are 
the only real inceſts; nature knows no other; the car- 
nal commerce between more diſtant relations, is inceſ- 


tuous only by name. But I do not pretend to com- 


pare thoſe real inceils with adultery ; their wee 
are too infrequent, and their idea too ſhocking, to 
merit any conſideration here: I ſpeak only of thoſe 
which have been created by men, who have reſtrain- 
ed according to their pleaſure for the ſake of 
alliance or kindred, the liberty of marriage, Now 
is there any proportion between factitious crimes, 


whoſe origin is entirely owing to arbitrary regulations ; | 


and thoſe formal contraventions of the pure inſtinct of 
nature, Which are included in adultery ? ? To the ex- 
ceſs of incontinency and lubricity, which it implies in 
common with other vices contrary to chaſtity, it adds 
injuſtice, perjury, and perfidy, 

Adultery is either ſimple or double. The firſt is, 


when one of the two parties that commit it, is 


not engaged in wedlock, 'The ſecond is, when 
they are both engaged, for then each of the delin- 
quents, beſides the crime he commits on his own part, 

defiles himſelf with a ſecond, by partaking of the ini- 
quity of his accomplice. 

Were Palladius and Thais free of all engagements, 
fill the familiarities they allow themſelves, would not 
be innocent; out of the matrimonial ſtate they are 
never permitted. But Thais, wife to Euryalus, is 
ſtill much more guilty ; becauſe ſhe adds to impudici- 
ty, perjury and injuſtice : Perjury, inaſmuch as ſhe vi- 
olates the faith ſhe gave to ber ſpouſe; injuſtice, by 

ing him, or at leaſt by expoſing herſelf to give him 
—— heirs, who are to have their ſhare not- 


withſtanding in his ſucceſſion, to the prejudice of his 
own children, or the collateral branches. Now, in 
every circumſtance that aggravates the action of 1 * 
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Palladius has a ſhare; and tho' free from the Hyme- 
neal tyes, yet, like her, he is guilty of adultery, injuſ- 
tice and perfidy; for concurring to a crime is really 
committing at, | 

Let us change fides ; ſuppoſing Thais ſingle, and. 
Palladins engaged; till the guilt is the ſame, Palladius 
on one ſide is in the ſame ſituation as Thais, when we 
ſuppoſed her unfaithful to Euryalus ; for conjugal fi- 
delity is a duty in reſpect to him, as it was to her: 


| and if the woman, that violates this duty, is liable to 


give falſe heirs to her huſband ; the huſband, that be- 
trays his faith, 1s liable to deprive his wife of legiti- 
mate heirs. Thais on her fide, being Palladius's ac- 
complice, 1s every bit as guilty as he. And they 
both incur a greater degree of guilt, if their adul- 
tery be double, 

Every thing elſe equal, of two faults the greateſt 
is that which injures a perſon; and if they are both 
prejudicial, the moſt enormous 1s that which does the 
greateſt injury, or hurts the greateſt number. Now, 
purſuant to this maxim, double adultery is more cri- 
minal than ſimple; and ſimple implies a greater guilt 
than any other illicit commerce. | 

The laſt, and not the leaſt complaint I have againſt 
adultery, is that it diſturbs the peace of married 
people ; ſo that if love united their hearts, adultery, 
by exſtinguiſhing this love, divides them. Tis ne- 
ceſlary to love, in order to be ſenſible of this cruel 
pain. I dare affirm, from the happy experience I 
have made myſelf, that there is no ſweeter enjoyment 
in life, at leaſt to a ſenſible heart, than to love and 


meet with a return. Fortune, honour, riches, ſports, 


all are trifles in compariſon to this ineſtimable hap- 
pineſs; an happineſs of which we are bereft by 
adultery. Pg 

For want of liſtening to the internal voice of nature, 
that riſes againſt an adulterous commerce, it is com- 


monly taken for an excuſable gallantry ; upon the 
| credit 
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credit of immoral people, who, far ſrom bluſhing, glory 
in their impiety. But pirates and robbers glory alſo in 
their plunder; and a grenadier boaſts of the rapes he 
has committed in a city taken by ſtorm. When the 
_ queſtion is fo decide theenormity of a crime, is it 
from the criminal you are to takè the deciſion ? 
. 
Of Sobriety. 

In order to inſpire the Lacedemonian youth with a 
taſte of ſobriety, it was cuſtomary to ſet ſlaves before 
them, who had been fuddled on purpoſe; and this 
ſpectacle, which exhibited to them a faithful picture 
of the ſhameful brutality with which drunkenneſs 1s 
attended, generally made a ſtrong impreſſion on their 
minds. *'T'is not our caſe to be reduced to ſuch ſhifts for 
making an experiment; we have no occaſion to make 


our ſervants drunk in order to give our children lef- _ | 


ſons of intemperance. Numbers of our fellow-citizens 
of all ranks and conditions, act daily and ſpontaneouſly 
before our eyes, the character of theſe Spartan ſlaves. 
Nay ſome perhaps, who in the morning preach 
againſt intemperance, are themſelves a proof in 
the evening, of the exceſs which thence ariſes ? 
Were nothing more requiſite to teach temperance, 


than not to practiſe it, we ſhould be in no danger of | 


wanting maſters. 
One maſter, indeed, we have now leſs, viz. a cer- 
tain lord, more famous for his gluttony, than for his 


titles of nobility, which were of modern date. Wine, 


that treacherous liquor, the ſole delight of his heart, 
proved his poiſon. But dead as he is, he ſtill preach- 
es ſobriety ; his memory alone informs thote who 
know in what manner he lived, into how contempti- 
ble a ſituation a great man may fall, whoſe emulation, 
nothing but the whimſical honor of toping is capable 
to excite, But we have apoſtles enow of this kind 
full living, not to be diſconſolate for the loſs of one 
out of a thouſand. Have 
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Have we not ſtill before our eyes the ſenator Eupo” 
timus, that organized caſk, whoſe ſole occupation, on 
earth, is to drink, ſleep and judge? See how he ſtumbles 
when he aſcends the tribunal; hear him ſnoar when 
he has fat down; follow him, when in the middle of 
the cauſe, whoſe detail he thinks too tedious, he runs 
from the bench to the bywerre®, to wait till the coun- 
eil have done pleading; meet with him by the way as 


they are carrying him home drunk towards midnight, 


without motion, ſenſe or pulſe, livid, bruiſed and 
bloody with the number of falls. Can there be a 
ſtronger example to make you deteſt intemperance, 
and deſpiſe the intemperant. | 
- Behold the illuſtrious Diogenetes, a prelate ſo emi- 
nently diſtinguiſhed by his rank and birth, enervated, 
and quite reduced to a ſkeleton ; ſcarce able, ſo great 
is his weakneſs, to delineate with two fingers in the 


air, thoſe ſacred hieroglyphics, which the devout 


people call benediftions. His legs ready to bend un- 
der him, his arms that dangle inactive as an uſeleſs 
weight down his fides, are ſufficient to inſtruct you of 


the terrible effects of debauch. Do you mean, that 


'tis not the intemperance of his table only that has 
plunged him into this deplorable ſtate? I agree with 


you ; and hence we are furniſhed with another leſſon. ' 


From my dwelling ſo long on the prejudice which 
intemperance cauſes to health, let no one infer, that 
I conſider the law which preſcribes ſobriety, as a ſim- 
ple law of regimen, indifferent in reſpect to manners. 
Nothing, commanded by the laws of nature, can be 


indifferent in this reſpect: and that this is an expreſs 


law of nature, 1 ſhall endeavour to demonſtrate. Na- 
tare has determined the quantity of aliments we are to 
take, by the degree of heat and capacity of our ſto. 
machs; and tucir quality, not only by the agreeable cx 
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diſagreeable ſenſation they excite in the palate, but 


moreover by the good or bad effects they may pro- 
duce with reſpect to health. 

_ Health is that conſtitution of the body, wherein the 
breath of life, by which it is animated, acts with moſt 
energy To prejudice ones health is diminiſhing life: 
a man lives leſs, when he is leſs in health; and dies 
when his health is utterly deſtroyed. The ſame law, 
which forbids us to make an attempt upon our life, 
forbids us alſo to do any voluntary prejudice to our 


health. Let this, if you will, be called a law of re- 


gimen ; what fignifies it how it be called, if we agree 
that this regimen is indiſpenſable? 

From this principle it follows, that in whatſoever 
manner we ruin our health, if it be our own volun- 
tary deed, tis always an infraction of the law of na- 


ture, which requires us to preſerve it. obriety, as 


well as every other virtue, is a medium between two 
oppoſite extremes. To deſtroy ones conſtitution, by 
long and extravagant abſtinence, is as culpable an ex- 
ceſs, as ſhortening ones days by debauch and intempe- 
rance. Is a perſon that takes flow poiſon leſs a ſelf- 
murderer, than a reſolute fellow that ſtabs himſelf ? 
'The latter we condemn without the leaſt hefitation : 
why then ſhould we ſhew indulgence to the former ? 

Should any one notwithſtanding pretend to queſtion 
whether ſuicide be contrary to the law of nature ; 
there would be no great difficulty, methinks, to prove 
it. This law, as elſewhere I have obſerved, does not 
command us to treat our neighbours better than our- 
ſelves ; now *tis generally agreed that we are not al- 
lowed to put our neighbours to death, at leaſt by pri- 
vate authority; therefore by a much ſtronger reaſon 
we are forbid to make away with ourſelves. 

«« But were life, you will ſay, rather a burden, 
« than advantage to us; why might not we then 
ec put a ftop to its courſe ; ſince even natural inſtinct 
« prompts us to make ourſelves happy? 


Why ? 
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Why ? Becauſe as we belong to God, of whom we 
have received our being, we ought not to diſpoſe of 
ourſelves without Þis conſent. Beſides, we are too 
ſlenderly acquainted with the nature of real advan- 
tages, eſpecially when ſome violent paſiion blinds us, 
to be able to judge with certainty, even under the 


moſt melancholy circumſtances, that life is rather a 
burden than advantage. Certain it is, on the contra- 


ry, that even under thoſe circumſtances it is uſeful to 
us, if not for the time preſent, at leaſt for futurity, 
For, that we now live, is doubtleſs, becauſe it fo 
pleaſes God: now God deſires nothing in regard to 
us, but what is proper to render us happy; for no 
other object had he in creating us. Tis therefore 
neglecting, and even rejecting, the felicity he pre- 
pares for us, to lay violent hands upon ourſelves. 


But ſuppoſe that life were a burden, to us, we ſhould 


till have no more right, on that account, to put an end 
to it; than we have a right to take away the lives of 
thoſe who have prejudiced our intereſts, Our life is 
no more our own, than that of another perſon's. _ 
Some men famous in hiſtory, directed by this maxim, 
(a maxim always falſe, unleſs it be modified) that an 
action is great and generous, in proportion as it re- 
quires greater efforts; imagined that by deſtroying 


themſelves they ſhould merit the encomiums of poſte- 


rity ; and in fact, by this means, they have found ſome 
fooliſh admirers in ſubſequent ages. But, to plunge 
a poniard into a parent's boſom, would, doubtleſs, coſt 
the murdering parricide, moſt terrible conflicts, and 
violent efforts, before he could ſilence the voice 
of nature. Now, would theſe conflicts and efforts 
ever render this horrid crime a meritorious action? 
To ſtruggle againſt our ſentiments is a virtue, only 
when theſe ſentiments are vicious. 
Tis courage, to receive death with intrepidity ; but 


to ſeek it, is cowardice. People put an end to their 


lives only to free themſelves of a pain, which they 
conſider 
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conſider as unſupportable. 'They ſeek for death be- 
cauſe they are weary of miſery. The violence of the 
remedy on which tne ſuffering man reſolves, proves 
rather the exceſs of his impatience, than the great- 
neſs of his courage. | 

Adopt theſe ſage maxims, founded on right reaſon 
and humanity : and never will the moſt frightful ca- 
lamities be able to make you lay violent hands on 
yourſelf. In vain does the Perſian Usbek “, make to 
his friend Ibben, an apology of ſuicide. Look upon 
his captious ſophiſms, as frivolous palliatives of the 


blindeſt fury; and perſuaded that to deprive your- 


ſelf of life is a crime, you will make it a duty to pre- 
ſerve it. Now, nothing contributes ſo greatly to the 
preſervation of life, as ſobriety. 

There are two kinds of ſobriety ; one conſiſts in the 
moderate uſe of aliments ; which 1s that we have been 


now ſpeaking of : the other in diſintereſtedneſs and the 


good uſe of riches. The latter is to the foul, what 
the former is to the body : health depends on this; on 


that, virtue. 


Among the different claſſes of rich people, the mo? 
reaſonable are thoſe who from father to ſon have lived 


-at their eaſe, and ſcarce know whether there be any 


ſuch thing, as a perſon reduced to neceſſity. They 
are, indeed, moſt commonly inſenſible of other people's 
miſery ; otherwiſe they would merit no reproach, for 
"tis no crime to be rich, 

Thoſe whom riches ſpoil the moſt, are your Crœſus's 
of modern date, who ſeem to carry written on their 
foreheads the ſpecific ſum of the vaſt treaſure they 
poſſeſs. The fierceneſs of their looks, their arrogance, 
and ſuperciliouſneſs, increaſes every day, in propor- 
tion as their coffer fills. Some conſolation indeed it 
ſhould be to an honeſt man, who is daily expoſed to 
their inſults, to ſee theſe imme ſe fortunes moulder 
away with as much rapidity, as they were gathered. 

To 


* 
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Of SOCIAL VIRTUES. 


O you love God, was ſaid in the firſt 
part of this work: if ſo, you will be 
£3 obedient to his laws: do you love 
y, yourſelf, was ſaid in the ſecond part, 
I mean with a rational love, then you 
will be happy: do you love your fellow 
creatures, I ſay now in the third part, you will not 
fail in your duties towards them, He that loveth 
another hath fulfilled the law, ſays the Apoſtle Paul 

to his proſelytes. Love alone can make us faith- 
ful in all our duties: tis the foundation of every 
union in liſe, and the only tie that connects them. 
Without love the ſociety of mankind, would be 


Ader nothing but feint and diflimulation ; no longer would 
rea, there be any true amity, but only meer ſhadows 
To 1 of 
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of it; nothing but ſpectres of virtue; deceitful ap. 
pearances of friendſhip, fondneſs and generoſity ; 
appearances a thouſand times more dangerous than 
declared hatred and malice. We have ſhewn in 


the firſt part the characteriſtics, and effect of the love 


man owes to God; in the ſecond, we have characte. 
riſed the love he ſhould have for himſelf ; let us now 
deſcribe the effects of that affection, which men ought 
to have for one another, | | 


Every union or bond amongſt men, in proportion | 


as it is more or leſs ſtrait, is the effect of a greater or 


leſs benevolence of ſoul, Lowe, we call that affection, 


which unites two lovers together, as likewiſe huſband 


and wife, parents and ehildren, &c. Friendſhip is that | 
affection which ariſes from our own choice, and takes 
not its original from the attraction of either ſex, nor is | 


dependent on blood. In fine we give the name of Hy. 


manity, to that motion of the ſou}, with which the mere | 
quality of human nature inſpires us towards our own | 


ſpecies, We areallowed to make a difference betwixt 
theſe affections. Love is in its own nature more lively 
and eager than friendſhip; and we may juſtly do more 
for choſen friends, than for the generality of man- 
kind. However, theſe three affeions do not differ, 
but in the greater or leſſer degree of vivacity. They 
are ſubordinate to one another; but they have thi 
in common, that they all incline us to wiſh well to 
thoſe that are dear to us, and to procure them all the 


pood in our power, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. I, 
Of Love. 


H O' the word Love ſignifies every affection in 

general, which has its principle in Nature, and 
draws the heart, as it were, in ſpight of itſelf, to- 
wards the beloved object; ſuch as the tenderneſs of 
Lovers, and married people, as alſo filial love, and 
ſtill more ſo paternal ; yet cuſtom has particularly 
appropriated it to ſignify that ſtrong ſympathy of 
foul, which is betwixt perſons of different ſexes. 


It is of this love, we ſhall ſpeak in the firſt place, be- 


ing what has naturally over the heart of man the 


greateſt 5 The three others will likewiſe 
make the ſubject of ſo many diſtinct articles. 


Are Tt 
Of Love properly fa called. 


Caliſta is young, beautiful, witty, and pru® 
dent. Agathocles is not much older, a well made 
young fellow, brave, and of a noble, generous con- 


duct. Fortune led him to Caliſta's houſe : here 


his firſt looks indifferently wandering over a nu- 
merous circle, ſoon diſtinguiſhed her from the 
crowd, and fixed upon her alone. But recovering 
from the ſhort extaſy, occaſioned by the firſt ſight, 
he blamed himſelf for it as an uncivil behaviour 
which he endeavoured tocorrect, by turning his eyes 
to other objects. Vain endeavours ! already capti- 
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vated by a ſecret, but powerful attracttion, they 
returned again to Caliſta; and he bluſhed as well 


as ſhe. A ſweet emotion, to that time unknown 


to his ſou], troubled his heart, and gave a kind 
of confuſion to his eyes: they became on a ſudden 
more timid, and at the ſame time more curious He 
was pleaſed with looking at Caliſta ; which he did with 
a trembling fear: and Caliſta on her ſide, internally 
ſatisfied with this flattering preference, caft her eyes 
on him only by ſtealth. Both were under an appre- 
henſion, but Caliſta more ſo than Agathocles, of 
catching one another's looks; and yet catched they 
were each moment. 
The hour of ſeparation came, which to them ap- 
peared too ſudden : melancholy were the reflections 
they made on the rapidity of time. Their imagina- 


tion notwithſtanding did not permit them to be en: 


tirely abſent from one another: as the image of Ca. 
liſta was already deeply engraved in the ſoul of A ga- 
thocles ; and his features were as deeply impreſſed on 
the mind of Caliſta, both of them appeared leſs 
gay than ordinary during the reſt of the day. A lively 
{entiment, which they did not well comprehend them- 
ſelves, ſeized their ſouls, and ſuffered them not to 
give themſelves up to diſſipation. 5 

Two days paſſed without a poſſibility of their ſeeing 
one another again, and this interval had been filled up 
either by uſeful occupations, or amuſing diverſions; 
both of them notwithſtanding experienced a weari- 
neſs and diſſatisfaction, for which they could no 
way account. The moment which brought them 
together again, explained it to them. The per 
fect contentment they felt in each others com- 
pany, diſcloſed the real ſource of their melan- 
choly. 


dreſſed himſelf to Caliſta in a moſt obliging manner, 
and 


2 ee. top nk, woe OY hed Od flo ee 


Agathocles took more courage that day : he ad- 


r , ² 


and had the happineſs to converſe with her for the 
firk time. As yet he had ſeen only her external 


charms ; but now he ſaw the beauty of her ſoul, the 


integrity of her heart, the nobleneſs of her ſentiments, 
the delicacy of her wit ; and what charmed him the 
moſt, he thought he perceived ſhe did not judge him 


_ unworthy of her eſteem. From that time he made 


Her frequent viſits, each of which diſcovered to him 
ſome new perfections in the fair Caliſta. This is the 
nature of true merit, it gains by being expoſed to 
the eyes of an underſtanding perſon. A man of ſpirit 
diſlikes a coquette, or a filly hair-brained woman: 
if he falls in love with a woman of merit, time far 
from weakening will only ſtrengthen and augment 
his paſſion. 

The inclination for Caliſta that ſettled in the breaſt 
of Agathocles, was now no longer a dubious ſenti- 
ment; it plainly appeared to be love, and a love of 
the moſt tender nature, This he knew full well, but 


Caliſta did not as yet know it, or at leaſt had nor 
learnt it from his own mouth. Love is timorous and 


reſpectful. A bold preſumptuous lover is not the 
real friend of the lady he careſſes: he ſeeks nothing 
but his own pleaſure, Agathocles at laſt reſolved v0 
open his heart to Caliſta, He did not addreſs her in 


thoſe affected terms which are read only in romances : 


* Amiable Caliſta, ſaid he to her, the ſentiment 
6 that binds me to your perſon, is not meer eſteem : 
ce *tis a love of the moſt lively and paſſionate nature. 
« I feel 1 cannot live without you: can you with- 
4 out violence to your inclinations, conſent to make 


„ me happy? I may love you without offence ; 'tis 


« a tribute due to you: but am I allowed to flatter 


* myſelf with the hopes of a little of your generoſity 
“ in return?“ 


A coquette wou'd have affected a reſentment, or 
corn. Caliſta liſtened to her lover without interrupt- 
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ing him, anſwered him with civility, and gave him 


leave to hope. She did not put his conſtancy to a 
tedious trial: his happineſs was no longer delayed 


than was neceſſary to prepare the ceremony. The 


Clauſes of the contrad were eaſily regulated betwixt 
the parties; intereſt was out of the queſtion: the 
chief thing was the mutual exchange of hearts ; an 
article that had been already fulfilled, 

W hat will be the fate of this new married couple ? 
the happieſt, I may venture to predict, that can attend 
mortals upon earth. No pleatures are comparable 
to thoſe that affect the heart: and there are none, as 
1 have obſerved before, that affect it ſo delightfully 
as loving, and being loved. Tis not to this tender 
union we are to apply this expreſſion of Democritus, 
the pleaſure of love is but a ſhort epilepſy. He meant 
without doubt that meer carnal pleaſure, which has 
ſo little in it of the nature of love, that a man may 
enjoy it without loving, and love intenſely without 
ever enjoying it. They will be conſtant in their love, 
It is not 
the dazzling charms of beauty, that have determined 


their inclinations: they were both lovers of vir- 


tue. T hey loved one another becauſe they were ami- 


able and virtuous : they will therefore continue to 


love, as long as they live ; and their happy union is 
even a pledge of their perſerverance ; for nothing 
ſo much ſecures our ſteps in the paths of virtue, as to 
have perpetually before our eyes a favourite pattern 
to direct us, | 

If any thing is capable to trouble their happineſs, 
tis diſaſters and misfortunes, againſt which their 
love cannot ſecure them: but ſuppoſing ſuch a re- 


verſe of fortune their fate in this regard will be com- 


mon with that of the reſt of mankind. Thoſe who 
deny themſelves the pleaſures of love, are not exempt 


from the like caſualties ; and they are ſecluded wow 
| | theſe 
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theſe pleaſures at leaft ; pleaſures, which conſtitute no 


{mall part of the happineſs of life. 
Beſides, even love itſelf will greatly diminiſu the 


ſenſe of their misfortunes. For love has this peculiar 


property, — to alleviate the misfortunes of two fond 
hearts, and to give a greater ſenſibility to their plea- 
ſures, By this communication of pain, they ſeem to 
divide its weight: and on the contrary, by partici- 
pation their ſatisfaQtion is doubled, Juſt as a ſquadron 
of horſe is with greater —_— Pierced in pro- 
portion to the cloſeneſs of their ranks ; ſo lovers reſiſt 
the attacks of adverſity with ſo much the more ſuc- 
ceſs, as they are more cloſely united, 

To you, ye ſenſual lovers of carnal pleaſures, this 
hiſtory of the chaſt delights of love, is an incom- 


prehenfible riddle, a fooliſh paradox. The God of 
love, that God, whoſe ſtandard you pretend to fol- 


low, is unknown to you: you are prophane wretches 
in his eyes, who deſerve not to be initiated in his 


myfteries. What have you done for ſo generous a 


maſter ? By what exploits have you deſerved his fa- 
vour ? you have ridiculouſly affected violent geſtures, 
and theatrical attitudes; you have taken up exactly 
the riſing modes; you have concerted at your glaſſes 
complaiſant ſmiles, lively glances, and paſſionate 
looks. You have exhauſted all the delicacy of vour 
taſte, all the activity of your imagination, to fit out 
in an artful manner the frivolous apparatus of your 


vain conceited attire. Fooliſhly elate with theſe pi - 


tiful advantages, you have diiplayed in aſſemblies 
your filly triumphant airs. Thus upon the planting 
of your batteries, there was no beauty, but you 
thought muſt lay down its arms, and ſurrender at 
diſcretion. You have ſpared on theſe occaſions, nei- 
ther flattery, lyes, offers, promiſes, hypocriſy, nor 
the baſeſt diſſimulation. 

Some few, it is true, ore fallen into your ſnare, 
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and become the trophies of your odious vanity. The 


fall of one was long before preluded to by the li- 


centiouſneſs of her manners, and the lubricity of her 
conſtitution ; another has been dazzled, by the glitter 
of gold, and precious ſtones; the innocent Agnes 
has been trapped by her ſimplicity; and the young 
Hebe by an indiſcreet curioſity. But confeſs the truth; 
ye monſters of inſincerity, do not you bluſh at your 
on conqueſts? That they have not been able to 
make you happy, appears by your multiply'd infi- 
Gees, your perfidious inconſtancy, your villainous 
Ferjuries, and your viſible uneaſineſs and regret. 
Your love is turned into hatred, you baſpheme un- 
juſtly what you adored; there are no women ſafe 
from your outrageous declamations ; you revile and 
abuſe an amiable ſex, made by heaven itſelf, to com- 
Flete our happineſs, But how is it poſhble for you 
to conceive an eſteem for the ſex, when you judge of 
em, by a contemptible pattern? | 

None can partake of the moſt valuable pleaſures 
of love, but in proportion as they love with purity 
and delicacy, an object worthy of their affection. 
Without theſe circumſtances your love will infallibly 
be unhappy, either by the inconſtancy of the object 
beloved, or by your own: and then you will per- 
ceive, that What bore the appearance of love, was 
not really ſo; for true love is conſtant, and eter. 
ck it was only a conſormity of taſte for ſenſual plea- 
ure. | . 

Love being the tye of two hearts, Which ſympathiſe 
with one another, it is in the qualifications of the heart, 
we muſt ſeek for the origin of this ſympathy : now 
the firſt qualification, that which preſides over all the 
reſt, is the love of virtue. What a fatal preſent to a lover 
fall of honour and virtue, is a worthleſs heart that 
knows not thoſe maxime ! Can he accept it without 


expoſing his innocence ? In ſo fri an union as that 
| e 
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of lovers, or married people, ſentiments muſt comuni- 


_ cate themſelves without their perceiving it: and as ex- 


perience ſadly teaches us, the bad are communicated 
with Weater caſe than the good. The maladies of 
the ſoul, Are more contageous, than thoſe of the 
body. Its ſtains adherc to all objects that approach 
too near. | 

To the danger of this fatal ſnare let us join the 
intereſt of your love. By what rare qualities wou'd 
you ever hope to fx a heart, that finds no charms 
in virtue? Wou'd you wink at her treachery, and 
become an accomplice to her baſeneſs? This wou'd 
be only ſacrificing your honour, without gaining 
any thing on the ſide of Jove : even ſhe herſelf that 
ſeduced you, would deſpiſe you; now what we 
deſpiſe we cannot love. If you ſhould continue re- 
{ſolute in virtue: you would only fright her, and make 
her fly. Should you ſhew her a weak compliance 
in all things, ſhe would abuſe it, and not return 
you thanks; nay it would be a motive for her one day 
to reproach you, and to throw upon you the whole 


blame of her own ill behaviour. 


What medium 1s then to be taken in this regard ? 
Avoid this perplexing ſituation : be virtuous your- 
ſelf, and love no one that 1s not ſo. | 

What views can Beliſa have in ſhewing ſuch fa- 
vours to the young Lindorus? No other without 
doubt, but of being a Minerva to this fair Telema- 
chus. She wou'd act aukardly with him, the part 
of Circe: he is a youth that has ſcarce eſcaped from 
the ferula, and has not yet ſhook off the duſt of a col- 
lege. Beliſa on the contrary is of a mature age. She has 
ſeen the beginning of the current century, and ought 
to be now cured of the love of trifles, or the amuſe- 
ments of an amorous intrigue. Better than forty 
years experience, and ſome mortifying anecdotes, the 
ideas of which are not blotted out of her memory, 
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ought to guard her againſt the levity and indiſcretion, 


which ſhe has but too often experienced in young 
people. She has a friendſhip for Lindorus's mother : 
&indorus is therefore a pupil ſhe deſigns to form to 
virtue ; yet calumniating tongues ſay, ſhe has a p:r- 
ticular intereſt in the ſucceſs of her leſſons. Tis ge- 
nerally in the arms of ſuch old women, that young 
men firſt loſe their innocence. The natural timidity 
of this age, would ſufficiently guard it, if thoſe dan- 


gerous ſeducers did not take the pains of ſtaggering 


its modeſty, by licentious expreſſions, and completing 
its overthrow, by indecent advances. Let us keep 


cloſe to the miſtreſs and her ſcholar. But what? does 


ſhe deſign to juſtify theſe ſuſpicions? why is ſhe al- 


ways with him tete a tete; why thoſe grimaces, and 


bolting the room? is there no other ſeat in the room 


for Beliſa, but a Sopha ? no other attitude, but a 


lolling poſture ? no other dreſs, but a coquettiih 
diſhabille ? does ſpotleſs amity ſpread ſuch a glow 
in the cheeks ? has it ſuch anj enflamed eye? does 
it give and repeat laſcivious kiſſes ? But let us draw 
a veil over the reſt of the picture: I want to inſpire 
virtue, and perhaps I ſhall alarm modeſty. 

Encolpus c:nulates Beliſa, tending to the ſame end, 
tho' by quite different ways. His long cloak, the 
venerable character, with which he is veſted, the 
many wrinkles on his forehead, his bigotted and hy- 
pocritica! deportment, inſpire an unboundleſs confi- 


dence. Young beauties gn to his knees to bluſh for their 


weak neſſes; to acquaint him with the empire, which 
the violence of their temperament has over them ; 
to diſcloſe their ſecret inclinations, to grieve becauſe of 
the aſcendant of their concupiſcence ; and to apply 
to him for a remedy. Heloiſa has confeſſed to him, 
the invincible inclination ſhe has to*tenderneſs, and 
the miſtakes that paſſion has made her commit. Be- 
fore he proceeds to a cure, he probes the depth od 
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the diſorder; he queſtions, examines, and turns 


on every fide his patient. Leſt ſhe ſhould ha ve o- 


mitted ſome aggravating circumſtances, he diſcourſes 
with her of a thouſand obſcene things, far more ca- 
pable of ſullying her imagination, than ſtrengthen- 
ing her chaſtity. The more veridical and fincere ſhe 
is, the ſooner this impoſtor will deceive and triumph 


over her. He already knows the weak places of the . 


fortreſs; it is by them he begins his attack. In vain the 


young, but bold and enterprizing Almanzor had ſtrug- 


gled againft a remainder of modeſty, which preſerved 
this young beauty from ſhipwreck : her hypocritical 


director will more ſuccesfully delude her. Being ar- 


rived to the brink of the precipice, her fear will 
hurry her into it; and what a young agreeable lover 


could not obtain by careſſes, a gray haired direfor 


will obtain by his ſacrilegious arts. 

Will you call the fiery paſſion of Beliſa, and the ert - 
minal flames of Encol pus, love? is it to love a miſtreſs. 
or a lover, thus to rob them of peace and innocence, 
the two moſt precious gifts of heaven; to ſully their 
ſouls, by a ſtain of the deepeſt dye? can one poig- 
nard another out of love, or poiſon a perſon out of 
friendihip ? 

Eraſtes has more juſt intentions : he is ſincerely in 
love with Habella; you may eaſily perceive it, by the 
advantageous picture he draws of her. One ſtroke only 
ſeems wanting to compleat this portrait; he ſays 


nothing of the character of her mind and manners. 
But theſe are not the objects which move him, ſhe 
has beauty that raviſſies him, and a thouſand graces 


and ſmiles in her countenance. This is enough for 
him; he imagines no greater happineſs, than that of 
enjoying her. Iradiated by her bright eyes, he is 
loſt in extaſy: when abſent from her, he languiſhes and 
waſtes with deſire. Would you imagine that this 
ardour and uncaſineſs is far from being love? Era- 
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ſtes himſelf is deceived; he believes himſelf the moſt 
amorous of mankind. But I fee the ſource of his 
error; 'tis that he miltakes for love, the deſire of en- 
Joyment. 

Would you ſound your affections with fincerity, and 
diſcover which of theſe two paſſions is the ſource 


of your attachment : examine the eyes of the fair 


one, who holds you in chains. If her preſence intimi- 
Gates your ſenſes, and keeps them within a reſpectfu! 
ſubmiſſion, you love her. True love even interdicts 
to the imagination any groſs ſenſual ideas, with which 


the delicacy of the object beloved might be offended, 


were it poſſible for her to know them. Love is chaſte 
even in dreams. But if the charms which pleaſe you, 
make more impreſſion upon your ſenſes, than upon 
your mind, it is not love you feal, but à ſenſual ap- 
petite. 

If a perſon has a real affection for another, love 
will never make him commit ſuch. faults, as injure 


_ zonſcience or honour. Whoever is capable of lov- - 


ing, is virtuous; and I would even venture to affirm, 
that whoever 1s virtuous, 1s ſuſceptible of love. For 


all virtues go hand in hand ; and tenderneſs of heart 


is one. As it would be a defect in the conformation: 
of the body, to have it unfit for generation; ſo it is 
not a leſs defect in the ſoul to be incapable of 
iove. 

I fear no prejudice to manners from love: it only 
tends to improve them. T'is love particularly that 
renders the heart leſs ſavage, the diſpoſition more 
ſocial, and the humour more complaiſant. Lovin 
we become accuſtomed to bend our will to the incli- 
nations of the beloved object: we gain by this means 
the beneficial habit of commanding our deſires, of 
maſtering and repreſſing their ſudden motions, of con- 
forming our taſte and inclinations to places, _ 
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and perſons. But manners are not ſo ſecure, when 


we are moleſted by carnal ſallies, which groſs men 


confound with love. 


ALTICUHE: It 
Of Conjugal Love. 


The Characteriſtics of conjugal love are not ſo 
equivocal. A lover may be ſuch a dupe to himſelf, 
as to fancy he loves without really loving: but a 
married man truly knows, whether he loves or not. 
He has enjoyed ; now enjoyment 1s the tonchſtone 
of love: it gives new force to true love ; but ex- 
tinguiſhes a frivolous paſſion. | 

Experience being made, if we find we were miſ— 
taken, I know no remedy but patience. If it be poſ- 
fible, let friendſhip ſupply the place of love. But I 
dare not flatter you, that this reſource 1s left. Friend- 
ſhip betwixt two married perſons 1s the reſult or 
fruit of long continued love, whoſe violent tranſports 
have been cooled by time and repeated enjoyment. 
Married people, generally ſpeaking, either love or 
hate one another; or at the moſt, ſome few of 


a better caſt of temper will confine themſelves to in- 


difference. 

See Alcippus and Celimene, who have been joined 
in wedlock's bands but theſe fix months: tho' their 
apartments are diſtant from each other, yet their 
viſits are frequent: On theſe occaſions they ten- 
derly embrace each other; the fact is indiſputable, 
for it has frequently happened before credible wit- 
neſſes. You will not ſee between them thoſe childiſh 
careſſes, thoſe wanton airs and ſmiles, which are 
uſual betwixt new married people ; but civility, 


tender cares, attention to one avother's will, and 


eſpe: 
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eſpecially an exa& decorum. 'They made no contract 
to live together in this manner; a happy ſym- 
pathy firſt inſpired them with the idea. 

One is much more ſurprized at that coolneſs which 
ſubſiſts betwixt Lyſander and Daphne; after fo 
many apparent teſtimonies of the ſtrongeſt pailion. 
Never did love appear more ardent : a thouſand ob- 
ſtacles oppoſed it; their courage ſurmounted all. 
Locks, bolts, walls, held the fair one impriſoned; 
three or four prudes with a whining canting tone, ex- 
horted her to continency, by propoſing themſelves 
for an example, and inviting her to ſigh like them 
after no other object but the ſpouſe of the Canticles. 
A ladder freed her from a cloiſter, and ſermons. 
Lyſander, whom his father at that very time endea- 
voured to diſinherit; preferring the intereſt of his 
heart to that of his fortune, the poſſeſſion of Daphne 
to the tenderneſs of blood, flew with her to the 
foot of the altar to ſwear an eternal love and fidelity. 
The ſun is not yet revolved his annual courſe, and 
Ly ſander is already unfaithful. Daphne ſighs, weeps 
and complains; but ſhe has comforters, who will per- 
haps one day afſſiſt her to be fully revenged of the per- 
fidious Ly ſander. What can be the cauſe of ſo ſudden 
a change? the ſame which cooled the affections 
of Alcippus and Celimene. Lyſander and Daphne 
miſtook forlove the powertul tings of their voluptuous 
temperament : they are now undeceived ; and as they 
are both naturally impatient and precipitate, their 
regret is as ſharp as their paſſion ſeemed to be lively. 

It would be entering upon too large a field, to 
tnink of tracing here aj] thoſe different portraits 
with which the marriage ſtate would furniſh us, if 
its ſecrets, which lie concecal:d in myſterious dark 
neſs, were ſuddenly unveiled. What variety of 
humours, caprices, whims, extravagancies, ſhould 
we find in ſo many married people, who far from 
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having been deceived with the falſe glare of love, 
never an the leaſt imagined this quality ought to have 
had any weight in their engagements. | 

The belles and the coquettes have in every age 
cauſed ſo many fooliſh paſſions, and ſuch troubles, 
diviſions, and wars; that ſuperficial minds, without 
ſparing genuine love, a love grounded upon eſteem, 
have raſhly condemned this noble paſſion, as an un- 
pardonable folly. Baſe- minded intereſt taking ad- 
vantage of this extravagant error, encouraged it as 
much as poſſible, in favour of its partiſans, and at 
length eſtabliſned it as a ſtandard doctrine. Thus it 
was decreed that no one ought to marry a woman 
with a fortune inferior to his own: And they have 
added the equality of title and condition to that 
of fortune. Love by this means was baniſhed from 
marriage, and confined to romances. And af any 
one either thro' weakneſs or taſte happened to be 
touched with this flame, he was obliged, at leaft for 
fear of ſcandal, to hide it as much as poflible; to 
ſhew only cold civilities in public to his ſpouſe ; and 
when in company with other women, to careſs them 
all in preference to her; under penalty of incurring 
the cenſures and reproaches of the eau - monde. And 


fdince the party of unequal matches, as by far the moſt 


numerous, is that which gives the law; this regulation 
agreeable to their ſyſtem, has been religiouſly ob- 
ſerved ; and things are at this day on that very foot- 
ing, ſave only married folks who hating one another 
fincerely, contrive to do ſomething worſe in private. 

I have nothing to preſcribe to this laſt claſs of 
married people, about the hymeneal duties: they 
are deficient in the moſt efſential part, becauſe they 
want love; how then ſhould they comply with 


the other duties ? 


A marriage entered into without matual ten- 
derneſs is a kind of rape, A woman . the 
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ſame muſt be applied to our ſex) by the laws of 
natural inſtinct, belongs only to him who is poſſeſſed 
of her heart, We ſhould not receive the gifts of Hy- 
men, but from the hands of love: to acquire them 
otherways is uſurpation. 

Shall I counſel thoſe bold raviſhers to repair at 


leaſt their paſt injuſtice, by exciting themſelves to 


love; and to perform after their engagement what 
ought to have been done before? Alas! the ſenti- 
ments of the heart can no more receive counſel, than 
hear command. Married perſons who hate or do not 
love one another, are incorigible finners ; wherefore 
I ſhall not addreſs my diſcourſes to them, upon the 
topic of conjugal love, | | 

But will they be better addreſſed to thoſe happy 
ſouls, who, ſenſible of the power of love from the 
firſt moment, have received from the knowledge 


which their intimate union has given them, new mo- 
tives of ſtrengthening their affection? Methinks they 


need no precepts to make them perſevere; ſuch a 
well grounded tenderneſs promiſes perpetuity. And 
yet the human heart is ſo changeable, that it can- 
not flatter itſelf without temerity to burn always 
with equal ardour. Love is a fire, it may there - 
fore be extinguiſhed by water, or for want of neceſ- 
ſary nouriſhment. 
Euriſthenes loved his wife ; and love made him 
the happieſt of men. He knew the value of his 
owagelicity ; and declared it one day to a certain 
old Druid, the depoſitary of his moſt intimate ſecrets, 
who, having been. weaned from. thoſe pleaſing ſenſa- 
tions which hetwgrd recited, took into in his head, 
under pretence of MWglory of God, to diſengage him 
from thoſe carnal ties, which bound him, he ſaid, to 
the world. 
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ce ther object than the Lord! Know you not it has 
ce been written, he that hates not for God, his father 
« and mother, his wife, his brothers, is not worthy 
of the kingdom of heaven, Before the fall of the 
&* firſt man, your affection would perhaps have been 
« innocent : but ſinful man ought to taſte no bread 
but what is ſteeped in tears. Your wife is the 
„ daughter of Eve, that cruel mother who has ruin- 
ec ed us all: and do you love her! Fear the lot of 
your firſt progenitor; it was love that was his 
« undoing. You think. yourſe!f obliged to her 
&* for her tenderneſs and complaiſance; for this 
very reaſon you ought to fear her; becauſe it is 
&* by this artifice ſhe gains you, and raviſhes from 
4 God a heart made for him alone. Think well of 
66 jt: hell is open under your feet.“ 

This word Hell made the ſimple Euriſthenes trem 
ble: his troubled imagination ſaw no longer any 
thing but demons, fire, ſulphur, and burning fur- 
naces. A fanatic zeal took poſſeſſion of his ſoul : 
he looked upon his ſpouſe as an enemy to his happi- 
neſs ; took her careſſes for ſo many ſnares, and her 
kind converſations for deluſions. If any remainder 
of affection pleads for her in his heart, he faſts, prays, 
and macerates himſelf, in order to ſtifle it. 

As for Methyſus, tis not by faſting that he has 
found means to ſhake off the conjugal affection. 
Three parts in four of his life have paſied with the 
glaſs in his hand, in thoſe licentious receſſes, where 
in full liberty reigns intemperance and gluttony ; 
where in rivers of fumous Burgundy, men ſwallow at 
one draught their health, honour, and ſubſtance, 


Here all delicate ſentiments are treated as viſionary 


ideas; tenderneſs as inſipidity; complaiſance as fla 
very; and mutual regards as meanneſs. Methyſus 
at length learned the language of his ignoble haunts. 
At firſt he ſpoke their jargon only by way of amuſe- 
ment, without debaſing his heart; but now he is 

ore 
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more advanced, and has imbibed their very ſpirit, 
having loſt all reliſh for rational pleaſures. He is 
inſenſible as marble to the fair ſex ; and eſpecially for 
modeſt, reſerved and prudent women : unluckily for 
him, his own wife is of this number. 

Polydorus held out a matter of twenty years ; his 
tenderneſs at the expiration of this term, had ſuffered 
no other alteration but what naturally ariſes from a 
long ſeries of time, and a peaceable fituation of 
heart, without any thing further to wiſh. If you 
will, *tis no longer love; but tis ſo tender a friend- 
ſhip, that it could not be ſo great, without exceſs, 
between two perſons of the ſame ſex, But as the 
deſires in this ſtate are as it were dormant, there is 
one dangerous rock to be avoided; and I would 


counſel every one who enjoys this perilous calm, to 


watch over their eyes and heart, for fear a new 
object teaching them again to love, may lead them 
by degrees to the blackeſt perſidy. Polydorus is this 
become culpable: he truſted thro' a long habit h. 
was ſecure of not loving any one but his ſpouſe ; an- 


w 


— 


it was this very confidence that expoſed him to betray 


her. When love is once ſatisfied, it does not incronie 
by age. That ſweet tranquility he enjoyed urder 
Hymen's empire, made him believe pains were 


quite ſubdued; and thus expoſing Hansel to the 


danger, without any apprehenſions, he perceived not 
the precipice till he fell into it. | 

Vices in character, caprices in humour, oppoſite 
fentiments of judgment, may likewiſe difurb the moſt 
ſettled love. An avaritious, niggardly, mean ſpirited 
husband, takes a diſtaſte for a wife, who thinking more 
nobly than himſelf, believes it reaſonable to regulate 


expences by their joint income. A ſpendthrift, 


on the contrary, deſpiſes a wife who is an œcono- 
miſt. Wn | | 
Callias, as handſome as Narciſſus, and as proud 
of his beauty, ſhews by his behaviour, his — 
an 
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and his whole deportment, that he thinks Elvira 
beholden to him, ſince he has vouchfafed to make 


her the partner of his bed. 


Phorbas has read in ſome Turkiſn memoirs, per- 
haps an exaggerated account of the deſpotic power the 
deſcendants of Mahomet exerciſe in their ſeraglio. 
He therefore keeps a moroſe ſtate at home like a ſul- 
tan. In his very ſoul he loves Artamene ; but he does 
not think it becomes his dignity to acknowledge it; 
and rather chuſes to receive her ſubmiſſion than careſſes. 

The devout Theotimus, ſenſible of the calamities 


of the church, and weeping over it's decline, viſits 


all thoſe that rbink right, and exhorts them to ſup- 
port a remnant of faith which begins to ſtagger. 
All paſtors have betrayed the good cauſe; truth will 
ſoon have no more defenders. He believes himſelf 


a new atlas, formed to prevent the fall of the 


heavens, ready to tumble over our heads, What a 
ſweet conſolation would it be to him, if his ſpouſe 
but aſſiſted him to bear fo weighty a burden. But 
ſhe, faithleſs creature, is not moved with his pious 
groans. She follows blindly the large way in which 
the is conducted by looſe directors; and thinks her 
ſalvation ſafe by ſimply following the laws of Rome, 
and the counſels of her curate. Theotimus thus 
has done his beſt to communicate to her his ſuperior 
light ; but unable to prevail over her, he burſts into 
a paſſion ; then they fall to abuſes and anathema's, 
and at length they cordially hate each other. 

But who is that fanatic perſon I behold, ſo ſwelled 
and inflamed with choler? what ſudden agitation 
has thus diſcompoſed his countenance ? why thoſe 


ſavage looks, that broken voice, thoſe threatning 


geſtures, Ah! who is it he menaces? a tender 


ſpouſe, the faithful Artemiſia, who loves him, and 


whom he reciprocally loves; at leaſt there was all 
the reaſon in the world to think ſo till this very 


moment, ls it poſſible to paſs thus in an inſtant _ 
| ove 


love to hatred, from eſteem to contempt, from ten- 
derneſs to outrage ? yes, when a perſon is jealous; 
and that is the malady of Argantes. Like a miſer, 
who the more he heaps his treaſure, the more he 
fears to loſe it: friends, relations, domeſtics, old 
men,. children, all diſturb him, all excite his ſuſpi- 
cions; every thing ſeems capable of ſeducing his 
ſpouſe. This of all miſeries is what he moſt dreads, 
and what he thinks moſt imminent. Thus his fears 
diſturbing his reaſon, he takes his diſtruſts for pre- 
ſages, and his viſions for reality. What has juſt now 
excited his anger 1s, that he has overheard her ſpeak- 
ing to ſome one in a familiar tone. He drew near 
them gently. with deſign to ſurprize them; but he 
has only half ſucceeded. He ſees none but her in a 


chamber, where he heard two voices: however he has 


found a pair of man's gloves, the ſight of which 
turns his brain; he takes them and tears them in 
pieces. Fain would ſhe ſpeak, but he prevents her 
explanation by a torrent of invectives. Then follows 
a volley of threats, and the effects would perhaps 
have immediately ſucceeded, had not an unexpect- 
ed witneſs intervened, whoſe preſence diſconcerts 


and condemns him: it is Artemiſia's father, who 


from a contiguous cloſet, where he had concealed 
himſelf in order to ſurprize his ſon in law, iſſues 
forth to demand his gloves and juſtify Artemiſia. 

Hideous jealouſy, thou bane of matrimonial hap- 
pineſs, would it not be better thou ſhouldſt quite 
extinguiſh love, than turn it thus into fury ? 

Yet there is a kind of jealouſy that inſeparably at- 
tends a lively and delicate love ; it excludes not e- 


ſteem, nor is it injurious. We fear loſing the affection of 


what we love, becauſe we know the value of it; we 
fear diſpleaſing the beloved object, without ſuſpecting 
her of inednſtancy; we fear her indifference, but we 


are ſure of her fidelity. This tender concern is an 


efficacious ſpur that enlivens love, and makes it more 
We _ vigilant 
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vigilant and active: without this aſſiſtance it would 

grow languid, by reaſon of its too great ſecurity, 
But there is a phænomenon which is not eaſy to 

comprehend, and yet very often happens ; this 1s, 


that people are jealous without loving, 


Dorimene married Clito, rather out of complai- 


ſance than affection; and yet ſhe is in a rage, if 
he ſo much as ſmiles on an amiable woman. 
An obliging word, a civil geſture, a polite and 


affable reception, uſed to any but herſelf, 
crime which ſhe never pardons. 


is Aa 


[f he 1s abſent, 
“ he is unfaithful: long has ſhe perceived herſelf 
& neglected; however ſhe thought ſhe merited a 
greater regard.“ What? is Dorimene fallen in love 


with her huſband ſince ſhe married? this would be a 


real miracle; now I very much doubt whether any 
are ever wrought, eſpecially of that ſort. Hymen 
never inſpires indifferent hearts with love. He tries its 


purity, but he never produces, and very ſeldom 


increaſes it. He is as it were the crucible, but not 
From whence therefore can Dorimene's 
tranſports ariſe, not from love, but from a ſentiment 


its cradle, 


that partly reſembles it. 


The tenderneſs of men generally ſpeaking, muſt 


have ſome particular motive. To warm their hearts, 


there muſt be ſome inflaming object. But as for 


women, tenderneſs from their very birth is interwo- 


ven with their nature; it is an apperdix of their 

conſtitution. They love even before they know what 

Love to us is a pleaſure; to them *tis their 
But if this innate tenderneſs 
meets with a proper object, if you ſtir its fire by 
the fuel of ſenſual pleaſures : like to the rays of the 
ſan, which united in a convex glaſs, become more 
ardent, it gathers its ſcattered flames, and concenter- 
ing them in a point, derives from thence a greater 
force and activity. Tis alſo ſaid that their tenderneſs 
ſing by 
enjoy - 


love 1s. 


principal buſineſs. 


has a privilege which ours has not, of encrea 


fs 
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enjoyment, and that women never experience that 
laſſitude and ſatiety, which preſs upon our hearts, 
when our deſires are fatisfied. 

In general, women love more than we. Nature, 
in every thing wiſe, has imparted to them an almoſt 
inexhauſtible ſtore of love and tenderneſs, with a 
particular bent to pleaſure, that they might be leſs 
afraid of the conſequences of marriage; in order to 
charm their pains, and recompence their ſufferings, by 
the ſoft allurements of pleaſure. This is what in 
molt of them ſupplies the place of deliberate love. 
We love by choice ; but as for them we often ſee 
them extravagantly fond of huſbands they have taken 
almoſt blindfold. 

This ſentiment which is ſo like love, that one ſeldom 
imagines any difference, is apt ſometimes to inſpire 
tranſports of jealouſy; and 'tis from this ſource 
that all Dorimene's extravagance proceeds. 

But why ſhould Amintas be jealous? what title has 
he to the heart of Emilia? he hates and contemns 
her. Why then does he trouble himſelf about her 
love or indifference? Ah! it is no longer love he 
requires of her ; but as he thinks his honour intereſt- 
ed in the conduct of his ſpouſe, he is willing ſhe 
ſhould be faithful to him ; but judging of her by 
himſelf, he cannot expect it. Ridiculous behaviour, 
oppoſite to all ſenſe and reaſon! ſhall Amintas be 
offended if Emilia betrays her * faith; and 
mall he, who boaſts of having profaned it a hun- 
dred times, triumph in his perfidy without the leaſt 
diminution of honour ? Since when has honour con- 
tracted this alliance with vice and the fouleſt crimes ? 
Is it then a prey to the ſtrongeit, like gold and 
ſceptres ? | | | 

Love, and eſpecially that of the conjugal kind, 
is fed with love. With reſpect to a lover that ſounds 
another's heart, even hope alone is able to nouriſh 
his flame: but when he has made a conqueſt ” this 
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heart, then he has a right to expect a return and con- 
ſtancy. The ſacred knot of matrimony authoriſes 
this ſtill more, and forms betwixt the happy pair, a 
religious duty of the natural obligation of loving, 
tho“ with this clauſe, that love be reciprocal; for 
even religion itſelf commands nothing im poſſible. 

Amongſt all nations on the earth it is ſo general a 
maxim that mutual love ought to be the bond of 
marriage, that there are few who do not permit a 
divorce, when an incompatibility of temper raiſes an 
invincible obſtacle to love, 

'To live happy under Hymen's empire, never en- 
gage yourſelf without loving and being loved, Let 
this love be ſolid, grounding it on virtue. If it 
has no other obje& but beauty and bloomin 
youth, frail as thoſe fading bleſſings, it will ranidh 
with them; but if it fixes on the beauty of the 
mind and heart, it is proof againſt time, 

To have a right to another perſon's love endex - 
your to merit it, Be at the end of ten years as atten- 
tive to pleaſe, and as cautious to avoid giving offence, 
as if you had begun only to-day to make your ad- 
dreſſes. It is as glorious to preſerve a heart, as to 
conquer one. Let married people rival one another 
in love, honour and obliging deferences, and L 
will anſwer for the pleaſure and pezpetyity of their 
union. It will certainly be ſubje& to alteration, if 
any one of theſe three qualities be wanting; but if 
the firſt, then will it be utterly annihilated. 


ARTICLE III. 
Of Paternal Love. 


Did not reaſon, or rather its abuſe, in man, 
deprave ſometimes his inſtinct, we ſhould have no- 
thing to ſay on this chapter: brutes have no need 
of our treatiſes of morality, to learn to love ow 
| ele 
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little ones, to feed and bring them up. This is be- 
cauſe they are guided by inſtinct; now inſtinct, when 
it is not diſtorted by the ſophiſms of a captious rea- 
ſon, always anſwers the end of nature, does its duty, 
and never ſtumbles. Were we to ſuppoſe man in 
this reſpect like other creatures, as ſoon as the child 
ſees the light, the mother would nouriſh it with her 
milk; would watch its wants; preſerve it from all 
accidents, and think no inſtants in her life better em- 
ployed than thoſe ſhe ſpent in theſe important duties. 
The father on his ſide would contribute to form and 
educate his child: he would ſtudy his taſte, humour, 
and inclinations; in order to make him employ his 

tents to an advantage, diſpoſe him betimes to ſerve 
his fellow citizens in that ſtate for which he ſhewed 
the greateſt capacity. Nay, he himſelf would cul- 
tivate this young plant, and look upon it as a criminal 


indifference to abandon his own ſon to the diſcretion 
of an ignorant, or perhaps a vicious governor. 


But the power of cuſtom, in ſpite of nature and 
inſtin&, diſpoſes otherwiſe. The child is ſcarcely 
born, but he is ſeparated from his mother: ſhe 
is either too weak or delicate; or ſhe is of too 
elevated a rank to give ſuck to her own child. In 
vain has nature diverted the courſe of that liquor, 
which nouriſhed it in the womb, to convey to the 


breaſts of its cruel ſtep mother, two milky ſtreams 


deſigned for its nouriſhment. Nature muſt not be 
liſtened to, her gifts will be rejected and deſpiſed ; 
the very perſon whom ſhe has thus enriched, were 
even death to attend ſuch an unnatural deed, will 
dry up the ſprings of this life-giving nectar. The 
child is entruſted to an alien and mercenary parent, 
who will meaſure her care by the gain ſhe expects. 
As for the father he is too buſy to form his own 
offspring; his affairs permit it not; and this is a care 
that little concerns him. So many perſons offer 
themſelves to ſupply his place, and are content * 
So © 0 
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ſo moderate a ſalary, that he would think himſelf 
a bad oeconomiſt if he did not accept their ſervices : 
out of his whole eſtate, they will receive no more 
at the moſt, than one or two days income, 

Several before me have inſiſted upon thefe two na- 
tural duties: that of the mother, to nurſe her child; 
and that of the father, to undertake his education: 
but hitherto they have all infiſted in vain, What will 
my additional ſuffrage avail? nothing, without 
doubt: but at leaſt 1 ſhall have given in my opi- 
nion; I ſhall have openly proteſted againſt an abuſe 
I heartily condemn. 

«© What? to ſuckle a child, cries Celia, a fine 


| © employment indeed, an agreeable amuſement. 


« I love to paſs the night in ealy fleep, or to have 
&« it interrupted by nothing but pleaſure. In day- 
% time I receive and return viſits: I diſplay a new- 
“ faſhioned gown at the mall, at the opera, or 
« the play-houſe: I game, I dance, or tattle. 
« All my time is agreeably filled up. Ah! do 
< not you perceive, adds ſbe, that I muſt renounce 
all this, were I to ſubject myſelf to the vile 
“ drudgery of nurſing.“ 
1 ſee clearly, faireſt Celia, in the detail of your 
favourite amuſements, the motives that give you 
a diſreliſn for this duty: but in that charming 
ſnowy boſom, which you diſplay with complaiſance 
before my eyes, much better do I ſee the true rea- 

ſons that oblige you to it. 5 
Where is the mother, that would conſent to re- 
ceive of another, a child ſhe knows is not her 
own? yet this new born babe, whom ſhe exiles 
far from her preſence, can hardly be ſaid to be 
truly hers; when after ſeveral years, the continual 
loſs of the firſt ſubſtance, which to a living body 
happens every inſtant, ſhall have been repaired by 
a foreign milk, which has metamorphoſed and 
transformed it into a new creature, No, it will no 
I longer 
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longer be the child of Celia, but Marian's, who 
by ſuckling it ſo long, has been delivered of it in 


ſome meaſure a ſecond time. I know not whe- 
ther it can gain by this exchange; but I know 
what it may have loſt, The milk it has ſucked, was 
not madefor its organs ; therefore who knows but this 
muſt have been a leſs beneficial nutriment, than its own 
maternal milk? who knows but its conſtitution origi- 
nally robuſt and ſound, has been thereby altered ? 
who knows but this metamorphoſis may have in- 
fluenced its heart? As the ſoul and body are ſo 
dependent on each other, who knows but he will be- 
come one day for this very reafon, a coward, a cheat, 
a villain, a murderer ? The moſt delicious fruit in 
a proper congenial ſoil, never fails to degenerate, 
when it happens to be tranſplanted. *Tis the ſame 
in regard of animals: Thoſe dogs ſo much cried up 
at London, for their courage and fidelity ; as ſoon 
as they croſs the ſea, degenerate into ſtupid animals, 
without inſtinct, ſtrength, or utility. 

'Tis time now to change the ſcene: let us pe- 
netrate into the heart of a father; or rather lct 
us judge of him by his conduct. Trimalcio is the 
preſident of a court of juſtice; his low and mea- 
ſured ſteps, his ſevere and ſcornful countenance, his 
unalterable gravity, and more than all this the 
enormous fize of his peruke, and the number of 
cringing flaves behind him, declare in the moi 
dictinct terms the quality of the perſonage. One 
would be inclined to think that the revenue of a 
judge has the ſupernatural virtue, of impreſſing on 
the poſieſſor the air and majeſty of a hero. A) 
the wit of Molierc, all the buffoonery of Scarron, 
would not be able to unwrinkle his countenance, 
However now comes the critical moment to la- 
aſide a part of that gloomy magiſterial air, with 
which his brow is contracted. His fon is brought 
from nurſe. Sir, cries a filly governamnte at a diſtar 
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4 ſee fir, we have brought you pretty little maſter.” 


ſwers with wanton tricks. 
and unruly; and that majeſtic perwig, which a 
quarter of an hour before kept the whole court in 
awe, is now by our little maſter pulled, rufled, and 
unpowdered without mercy. | | 
' Trimalcio loves his ſon; one ſees it, you ſay, by 

the reception he gives him: Do you judge of it by 
ſuch frivolous ſigns? I ſhall fee it much better by 
the care he will take, to form his judgment, to 
| adorn his mind, and to inſpire him with virtue. But 
at the firſt ſight of his ſon he has exhauſted all his 
| tenderneſs: think not he will go further. Would 
you have a preſident puzzle his brain with ac- 
cidence and ſyntax for the ſake of his ſon? No, 
his governor is already pitched. 
upon. *Tis not a Seneca, or Burrhus; nor a perſon 


Of Love. yr 


He riſes and advances a few ſteps, and moves 


for the firſt time to meet a human creature. 
| He takes him in his arms; imagines he ſees his 


own features; and deſcends even to embrace him. 


The child returns with intereſts his kiſles, and 


liſps the name of father; a name that ſounds 
agreeably in the ears of Trimalcio, The more 


this title is uncertain, the more we are fond of hear- 


ing it. The child thus extravagantly careſs'd, an- 


no, fear it not; 


modelled after thoſe illuſtrious maſters, who formed 


the infancy of our princes towards the cloſe of the 
laſt century: but he is an eaſy complying perſon, 


who contents himſelf with thirty piſtoles a year 


for his ſalary ; who will take care not to fatigue 
his pupil, but will condeſcend to his captice: theſe 
are the clauſes of the agreement. 


Gently Doctor, 
« gently, ſays Trimalcio committing his ſon to the 
« . care. I would not have my boy ruin his 
« health: I conſent he ſhould know a little Latin, 
« but no Greek; Greek is deſtruction to the tight: 


] do not deſign him for the church: I intend he 
ſhalt 


I 2 


Thus he grows bold: 
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ſhall be a preſident like myſelf: and had I thoughts 
of making him a biſhop, believe me, doctor, your 
biſhops are no conjurors. 

Monſieur PAbbe forms his plan accordingly, 
*Tis lucky for him that he is to direct his pupil under 
the inſpection of a ſimpleton; and that he has no- 
thing more to ds but to make the ſon rival the father. 

How eaſy ſoever this task may be; ſtill it was as far 
as the preceptor's ability reached. 

Trimalcio has many partizans: I hear them, me- 


thinks, murmur againſt me. A perſon in a public 


poſt, ſay they, would have enough to do, were he 
to teach his children, But is this a ſolid reaſon for 
excuſing himſelf from it? A rich financer, would 
doubtleſs, have a great deal to reſtore, were he to 
refund all that he has unjuſtly uſurped: muſt he 
for that reaſon keep it? | 

I would have a father be his ſon's preceptor. 
J would likewiſe have him call in to his aſſiſtance in 
this important function, perſons of known capacity 
and diſtinguiſh'd virtue: this is reaſonable; he will 
ſucceed the better in his deſign. But Jet him always 
be chief maſſer, inſpector, and ſuperintendant; and 
let his penſioned teachers be no more than aſſiſtants, 
and ſeconds. | | 

Bubalcus, you'll ſay, is a father: now every body 
knows he is withal an idiot, who in quality of an ani- 
mal, has contributed to the production of a creature of 
his own ſpecies : but is incapable of any more. He 
knows nothing, has a ſenſe of nothing, thinks of 
nothing. What ſhare can this fellow have in the 
education of his ſon ? The beſt thing ſuch. a perſon 
can do is, not to meddle with it. 

] agree with you: and if any of my readers can 
alledge a like excuſe, he has a right to a diſpenſation, 
and I do not refuſe it. But I Co not exempt him 
on this account from ſeeking out the beſt matters to 
ſupply his detect ; from engaging them to PS. 

their 
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form 
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their duty by the expeQation of a genteel reward; 


and from informing himſelf with care, concerning 
the progreſs their pupil makes. If he puſhes his 


inſenſibility ſo far, as to no way intereſt himſelf 


about this, he mult be a kind of monſter ; whoſe 
deformity of ſoul can be no juſt excuſe for ſugh un- 
natural treatment of his own blood. 

Ariſtides deſerves more indulgence: he is abſent 
for the good of the ſtate, without a fixed abode, 
or permanent habitation, A good citizen ought al- 
ways to be ready to ſacrifice for the ſake of his 


country, his deareſt intereſts, his eſtate, health, and 


repoſe: Ariſtides does it. It requires of him like- 
wiſe, by entirely employing his time, that he ſhould 
deprive himſelf of the ſweet pleaſure of forming his 
children with his own hands; from this alſo he has 


weaned himſelf. I cannot blame, but pity him. 1 
know the tenderneſs of his foul. He would make 


no difficulty to abandon for the public good, his 
houſe to the di'cretion of a ſervant, his eſtate to the 


mercy of a ſteward, and even his life itſelf to the 
hazard of arms: but it is not without a ſenſible re- 


gret, that he ſees himſelf a father without perſorm- 
ing paternal duty, 

When a father is c:pib/e of inſtructing his chil- 
dren himſelf, he is the beſt maſter they can have 
now Ariſtides is thoroughly capable: and the choice 
he has made of ſubſtitutes, to whom he has com- 
mitted this important office, ſuffcient'y prove him 
a judge, Why ſhould it happen a thouſand times, 
to the prejudice of the public good, that abilities 
ſhould come to one man's ſhare, and the power of 
exerciling them to another's ? | 
Parents are not quit towards their children, for 


having given them birth; as long as they ſtand in 


need of their afliftance, they have a right to demand 
it. They are young plan's that ought to be nurſed 
with care, till they have taken thorovgh root. But 
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nature has diſtinguiſhed the duties of a father, from 
thoſe of a mother. To the mother ſhe ſeems par- 
ticularly to have aſſigned the care of the body, and 
the preſervation of the animal ſubſtance, The province 
of the father is more noble: the care of the think- 
ing part falls to his ſhare. But both too frequently 
perform their reſpective duties very ill. 

The wother carried the child in her womb ; this 
ſe could not avoid: ſhe was delivered at the end of 
nine months; another pain entailed upon the ſex, 
he obligation of ſuckling it is alio indiſpenſable : 
but it is poſſible for her to tranſgreſs it, and accordinge 
ly ſhe takes care to tranſgreſs it. 

The father on his ſide correſponds no better with 
the intent of nature. He takes up the office of the 
other, employs himfelf entirely about the bodily 
dvantapges of his children, their he:1th, their caſe, 
eairi-ge, table, and pleaſures. The culture of the 
on, the molt important ob; ect of all, is what they 
both neglect. 

It was upon this plan of ed cation Lycidas was 
educzted. He dances well, rides the great horſe, 
nd fences tolerably, Tn every thing elſe he is 
j2norant and vain, qualities almoſt inieparable. 
He his a low ſordid heart; but expreſſes himſelf 
with hanghtineſs, He 1s ſtuffed with prejudices, 
is impious, and ſuperſtitious, without rule, or 
bridle; his preſent whim 1s what determines his 
morals, and his taſte in almoſt every. thing is de- 
praved. | 

«« Who is it he takes after, ſays Dorimont, his fz- 
ether, who his had leiſure for fifty years, ſince his ma- 
„ jority, to forget his youthful quarrels, Surely not 
* aiter me, I was young : every one muſt be ſo ſome 
time or other: but I was no: frantic. Ah! the youth 
„in my time were better bzhaved.” If you ſpeak 
truth, Dorimant, it was becauſe their fathers were 
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not their corrupters; it was becauſe they had a greater 
love for their children. 

But if 1 have any reproach, ſays Dorimont, 
« to make to myfelf, in regard of Lycidas, 'tis that 
« ] have loved him too well; it is this love, car- 
* ried too far, that ſhut my eyes to his faults and 
defects: 'tis this love, that made me indulgent, 
«© when TI ought to have been reſolute: which with- 
** held my arm when I had lifted it up to puniſh 
6 him.“ 8 

What a ſtrange idea you formed of paternal love; 
if you are thus truly perſuaded that it made you fail 
in the moſt eſſential duty of a good parent? 

Julia ſees Araminta, Immediately an uneaſy joy 
ſparkles in her cyes : ſhe runs to meet. her; accoſts 
her in a hurry, careſſes her, and asks her ſeveral 
queſtions. Whence comes this fit of tendernc[s ? 
She hates Eraminta and every amiable woman, 
Liiten to her? Ah my dear! where had you this 
« gown? who is your mantua-maker ? what is her 
% name? Let me ſee her; let me embrace her, the 
« is an incomparable creature. What a rich fluff! 
what charming flowers! what regularity of de- 
hen! what proportion of colours! what varicty 
& of ſhades! ah! framinta! J am in love with 


« your gown. Oh! how it fits you! it is beyond 


„% expreifion.” 
Dorinint, you think Julia extravagant. Turn 


your eyes from Fulia, and reflect on yourtelf. You - 


love your ſon, you ſay ; but what is your ſon? he is 
a compolition like you, of foul and body : he is an 
image, an emanation, a ray of the civinity covered 
With a terreſtial veil, which ſerves to make him 
viſible and palpable, Now, which is it you love 

elt of theſe two different \ubſtinces in Lycidas ? Is 
it his ſoul? that ſpiritual ſubſtance, whoſe origin 
is ſo noble? But, to love that, do you perceive in 


it ſome traces of its ancient nobiliiy? has it not 
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ſhamefully degenerated ? Where is its love for vir- 
tue, its taſte of truth ? if it ſtill ſhines with all the 
luſtre of its original grandeur, 'tis by thoſe features 
it ought to be diſtinguiſhed. But theſe are all ef- 
faced; it 18 ſo altered, you cannot perceive its 


exiſtence but by the tenement of clay that conceals 


it: you ſee organs, lineaments, proportioned limbs, 
juſt as in other bodies, where we know a ſoul re- 
hides 3 you have no other proof. 

But deformed as it is, perhaps you ſtill love it: 
J ſhould more eaſily believe you, if you conſulted 
its good with greater zeal; if you hed done your veſt 
to reſtore it to its original brightneſs, innocence and 
virtue, But fo far from that, *twas you that was the 
occgſion of his loſing them. You was afraid left 
his budy ſhould be emaciated, leſt he ſhould fall 
into a conſumption or aſthma, if you reſtrained the 
caprices of his ſou], if you curbed his. anger, mo- 
derated his deſires, or watched over his conduct. 
Would you reſufe to dreſs a wounded perſon, for 
fear of ſpoiling his cloaths ? And you are afraid the 
body ſhould ſuffer, when the firſt and moſt eſſential 
thing we are to think of is the ſoul. The body is 
no more than the ſoul's garment. | 

Once more, what is it you love in your ſon? You 
love what 1s not himſelf. This organized matter 
with which he is cloathed, is only a machine, made 
on purpoſe for his uſe, without which he can exiſt, 
and which without the ſoul, is but a little duſt : 
this is not your ſon, tis but the ſhell that covers 
him. | 

Let us now return to Julia. Is it ſo ridiculous in 
her to be paſſionately fond of Araminta's gown ? 


or if ſuch a childiſh love be Wwhimſical and fooliſh, 


1s yours more reaſonable? 
Kings are juſtly compared to fathers of families: 


This compaiiſon is grounded on the very nature 


and origin of royalty, 
The 


1 oe 
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The firſt of kings ſucceſs in war adorned. 


Says a poet * of our age. But 'tis proper to obſerves 
that this 1s put into the mouth of a tyrant, of an uſur- 
per, a murderer of his natural king: for it was not 
worthy to be ſpoken by a juſt prince, Any other 
but a Polyphontes would have faid : 


The firſt of monarchs ver his chiidren reigu'd. 


A father was naturally the head of his family : his 
family by multiplication became a people ; and by 
conſequence the father of a family became a king. 
The eldeſt ſon without doubt thought he had a right 
to inherit his father's authority, and thus the ſceptre 
continued in the ſame houſe, till a ſacceſiful warrior, 
or rebellious ſubject, became the ſtock of a new 
royal line. 

As a king may be compared to a father, we may 
reciprocally compare a father to a king ; and thus 
determine the duties of a monarch by thoſe of the 
head of a family; and the obligations of a father, 
by thoſe of a ſovereign, 

To lobe, govern, recompence, and punifh,. are me- 
thinks all the duties both of a father and king. 

A father who /oves not his children is a monſter ; 
and a king who loves not his ſubjeas, is a tyrant, 
Both father and king, are living images of God, 
whoſe empire is founded on love, Nature has pro- 
vided parents for the conveniency of children; and 
policy has chofen kings for the happineſs of the peo- 

ple. Thus, as man in his infancy is ignorant of his 

true intereſts, and cannot provide for his ſubſiſtance 
or health; ſo the people who are raſh, blind, and tur- 
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778 MANNERS. Part III. 
bulent, form while they are without a head, nothing 
but vain raſh projects, have only confuſed views, and 
know not What they ought to with, love, or fear ; 
and whatever meaſures they take, they ate gene- 
rally, ſuch as turn to their ruin. Hence, taere is 
an ablolute necefiity ſor a head both in a family and 
ſtate, as in a vault, there is a neceſſity for a princ! Wel 
tone which is to determine the center, and con oli- 
dite the whole. But if this head is unconcerned for 
the members, which cannot happen but by an ex- 
ceſive ſelf love, he will refer every thing to him- 
lelt ; their advantage will be always {erificel to his ; 
he will encreale hi: opulency by their labour, and. 
tweat; to ſecure his deipoutſm, he will keep them 
in very; they will be no more in his eyes, 


than meer inſtruments formed to make him happy 


On the contrary, when b:nevolence and Doe, re- 
gulate the will of the chief, and dictate his orders, 
there efifes then betwixt him and his ſubjects, a 
iree and voluntary circulation, which communicates 
equally to them all. health, vigour and a ſound cons 
fiitution 3 as then concur with mutual zeal to the 
public good, The head hereby finds a ſolid advan- 
tage. For to treat with mildneſs his family or peo- 
ple, is providing for bis own intereſt, Tho? the head: 
be the principal ſeat of life and ſentiment, yet it is al- 
ways Giſadvantageoully placed on ameagre carcaſs. 
There is the ſame parity betwixt the government 
of a Hate, and that ofa family, The maſter who go- 


verns either, has two duties to fulfill: the one to make 
good manners, virtue and piety flouriſh ; the other, 
to avert troubles, diſaſter, and indigence. It is the 


jove of order that ought to direct him; and not that 


paiion of domineering, which delights in tiring the 


patience even of the moſt doci] ſubjects A child or 
ſubject are too ſhort lighted to look after themſelves ; 
bat they can fee well enough the faul.s of thoſe who 
povern them ill, 

The 
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' The power of recompencing and puniſhing are the 
finews of government ; God himſelf commands no- 
thing without terrifying vs by his menaces, and in- 
viting us by promiſes. Every legiſlator ovght to do the 
fame : but he would be ſevere ind unjuſt, were he to 
do nothing but threaten rebels, withovt encouraging 
at the ſame time, his ſubmiſhve ſubjeRs by proper 
rewards, The Roman Jaws, conformable in this re- 
ſpect to thoſe of all other nations, forbid under ſevere 
penalties, the committing any murder by private au- 


thority, but decreed a cir cromn for him, who had 


ſa ved the life, of one, or more citizens. | 

The two firſt movers of the human heart, are hope 
and fear, Fathers and kings, vou have in your hands, 
all that is neceſſary to excite there two paſſions. But 
remember that exact juſtice is as careful to recom- 


pence, as it is attentive to puniſh, God has made 


vou his ſubſtiſtutes and rerreſentatives on earth: but 
it is not mcrely :0 thunder ; 'tis likewiſe to pour 
down rains, and refreſliing dews, 


AnTTECLY IV. 
Of filial Love, 


Fathers and mothers, whoſe ſentiments correſpond 


with nature's views, are tender and beneficent ſupe- 


riors, to whom by conſequence their children owe an 
obedience, founded upon reſpectſul love, Their ſub- 


miſſion is not like that of a ſhve to an imperious 


maſter. It is as indiſpenſable: but it ought to be 
voluntary and come from the heart. A child of a 
generous diſpoſition 15 docil, becauſe he loves his fa- 
ther, and is by him beloved. 

In the firſt ages of the world, as there were 
no fath-rs who abuſed their authority, and it was 
never ſuſpected that any would, their author'ty 
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was not bounded. A father had in his family 


all the rights of a ſovereign. What risk was 


there in reſigning children to the diſcretion of a 
judge, whoſe ſeverity was tempered by paternal 
tenderneſs? but ſometimes the world. produces mon- 


ſtere; there have been inſtances of fathers without love, 


and by a neceſſary eonſequence, void of pity; there 
have been even inſtances of relentleſs parents, that 


have imbrued their barbarous hands with their own 


children's blood. For this reaſon their power is now 
reſtrained, they are permitted to be accuſers, but 
they are diveſted of the office of judges and exe- 
cutioners. Nature has forbid them to treat their 
offspring with paſſion, violence, or too great ſeve- 
rity : but the civil power goes not ſo far; it extends 
not its authority to the internal regulation of fa- 
milies. 

Wicked fathers, free in this point ſrom the re- 
Kraint of laws, eretted themſelves into tyrants over 
their children, ruled them with a rod cf iron, and 
made life ſo inſupportable that they taught their 
children to hate them. This race of monſters is 
not ex tinct: our age {warms with them, Tis not 
to children of ſuch fathers that I preach filial love. 
J ſhall confine myſelf, in regard of them, to the 
terms of the law, which Moſes formerly im- 
poſed: on the deſcendants of Jacob. Honour, ſays 


the law, your father and mother; it does not fay, 


hoe them. He ſpoke to hard hearted men, void or 
tender ſentiments, and incapable of inſpiring them. 
He did not even in his famous tables pretend to 
give them a precept to love God. For how could: 
he have done it? he had painted the deity ſo terrible, 
cruel, and jealous, that a people imbued with his 
doctrine, could not help dreading him, and were no 
other way able to revere him, but as at Rome they 
reſpected the Fever, a malignant deity, whom. 
it was dangerous to put out of humour. 


Soſtrates 
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Soſtrates married Sophronia : ſhe was beautiful; 
young, and rich ; but it was the laſt point that touch- 
ed the heart of Soſtrates. Tho' a woman center- 
ed in her perſon all the graces, and perfections, 
which nature has poured upon this enchanting ſex : 
yet he would not be moved with them; he believes 


himſelf compoſed of finer mould; his vanity has 


made him inſenſible of love. The children he has 
had by Sophronia, were the fruit of indifferency, and 
never excited in him the leaſt motion of tenderneſs, 
They only flattered his taſte for deſpotiſm : he conſider- 
them as ſubjects over whom he might domineer as 


abſolute maſter; and from the moment he became a 


father, he thought he commenced ſovereign. O- 
dious and tyrannical fovereignty, whoſe whole ſe- 
verity his children felt, without reaping any advan- 
tage! With what barbarity the brute from day to 
day, increaſed the weight of their yoke! How many 
caprices, counter-orders, unjuſt, extravagant com- 
mande, were they ſorced to ſubmit to without com- 
plaint! Remonſtrances provoked him: and how 
reaſonable ſoe ver they were in their nature, yet 
without hearing them through, he condemned them 
as criminal inſurrections. But not content with 
theſe inhumanities, this imaginary monarch, by a 
thouſand vain projects, by his luxury, his plea- 
{ures, and above all, by his indolence, had ſoon ex- 


hauſted his moderate finances: his eſtate was mort- 
gaged; and Sophronia's jewels, her dowry, all was 


ſwallowed up by Soſtrates. But his proud ſou}, 
which poverty itſelf cou'd not humble, did not abate 
its haughtineſs : nay, it became more ſavage, when 
chagrin and ſpite had embittered his natural ferocity. 
His children were left unprovided; without education, 
money, or friends. (for how could ſuch a fellow as 
Softrates have any ?) In vain did theſe children make 
ſome generous ſtruggles, to get rid of the horrors of- 


indigence: whatever might turn to their advantage, 


Soſtrates 
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Soſtrates took c1re to diſappoint. Jealous of his on 
blood, he would have b:en driven to deſpair, had 
he ſeen any of his children more ſucceſsful than 
himſelf, 

Wretched offspring of ſuch an unnatural father! 
what ſentiments ought you to haze for him? J have 
told you already: the jewiſh legiſlator has laid them 
down for you: honour your father: there is no caſe 
in life, that can excuſe you from this duty. Be 
ſubject to him becauſe he is your father, though you 
are ſure to forego your intereſt ; but never at the 
expence of your virtue. Do him all the good of- 
fices you poſlibly can; you owe this to your bittereſt 


enemy. Now your father has at leaſt the prece- 


dence over all thoſe that hate you, by being the 


neareſt related to you. His hard-heart:dneis is no 


excuſe for yours. As for filial love, I ſind it is 
weak in vour heart, nor do I reproach you : but 
there is a kind of love which you owe to all men. 


This love, your father as a man, has a common 
right to with others: and all things elſe being equal, 


you ought to give him the preference. 
But as for filial] love, a much more tender and 


affectionate tye, it is not of ſo general an obligation, 


as to render it indiſpenſable, Tis impoſiible to love, 


unleſs it be in the manner we are obliged to love 


our very enemies, a father who has never given us 


any other proof, bot of his hatred : all the dittinftion- 


due to him is, to treat him as a reſpeQable enemy. 
If children do not ſhew an ardent zeal for thoſe, 


to whom they are indebted for life; if they conſult 


not their deſires; if they adopt not their ſentiments, 
it is not a reaſon to condemn them without hearing, 


See firſt how they behave towards others. Do they 
wall in the paths of honour and virtue ? if ſo, their 
eoldneſs has without doubt ſome lawful reaſon: we 


may preſume that if they teſtify not an eager love 


for their parent, it is without doubt becauſe his 
crimes, 
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crimes, his crueitv, hird heartedneſs, and baſeneſs, 


have ſtifled it in their breaſts. Examine likewiſe the 


manners of the father: if they are diſorderly, his 
children's apology is made. 

On the contrary, if a father, beſides an irreproach- 
ab'e life and paternal bowels of tenderneſs, laviſhes 


on his children uſeleſs marks of cordial love; and 
his ungrateful progeny make him no return; their 


crime is manifeit, Suppole | he has faults in his hu- 
mour, in his mind, and chirafter : theſe are vain pre- 


tences for ingratitude. Fall at his feet, ye obdurate: 


an! inſenſivie yeretchos, embrace tenderly his knees 3 
he is virtuous, he loves you : if with theſe titles 
you refuſe him your love; can you tax him with in- 
juſt! ce, ſhould he convert his love into hatred ? 

But in thoſe p-rverſe families, where all follow 
with a kind of emulation, the frightful ſtandard of 


vice; where a ſather ſets the example, and the 


children improve upon their model; we ought not 
to bs ſurprized if the trunk and branches are divided 
in intereſt, and each has its own private views: union, 
love, and concord, are giſts of heaven, reſerved for 
virtuous ſocieties 

Virtue is one, ümple, and immutable, the ſame as 
truth: this is the reaſon that it produces amongſt 
thoſe who practiſe it, an unalterable harmony z 
whereas amongſt the vicious, union can no longer 
ſubſiſt than their intereſts ſympathiſe. For deſiring 
every thing which flitters their paſſions, and having 
no object to fix their cupidity; failing as it 
were without a compals ; jealous, covetous, and 
inſatiable: how is it poſſivle that they ſhould long 
reconcile their jarring intereſts? 

Virtue, when care is taken, is more eaſily tranſ- 


mitted from father to ſon, thin the goods of fortune. 


Theſe are ſubject to ſuch revolutions as human pru— 
dence cannot foreſee or prevent. But the impreſ- 
ions of honour, virtue, and wiſdom, engraved 
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in the hearts of youth, take ſo deep a root, 
that they are fixed and bear fruit in ſpite of calami- 
ty: their effects are ſtable and permanent; or if 
ſome moments of deluſion eclipſe or tarniſh them, 
they ſoon pierce the cloud, and ſhine out again of 
themſelves. If parents were careful to enrich their 
children with this ineſtimable inheritance, filial love 
would be much more common. A virtuous ſon 
would never fail to love a good father: when he 
became a father in his turn; the ſame charm in- 
Huencing his children would ſecure their tenderneſs, 
Filial love, and the love of virtue, would mutually 
aſſiſt each other: the child to pleaſe his father would 
apply himſelf to virtue, and thro? a love thereof, 
would have a tender affection for his parent. 

“ Periander is aſtoniſhed that not one of his three 
«© children, either loves or pretends to love him.” I 
have not ſays he, negleCted any thing for their good: 
« twenty long years have I ſweated and watched for 


c them, exhauſting my health, and abridging my 


« days to make theirs happy, I have planted, they 
«© will gather. I have borne the labour, they will 
* reap the benefit. I came into the world poor, 
and by my induſtry procured riches for them. For 
„ whom then do theſe ungrateful wretches reſerve 
4 their love? what more would they have had me 
% done? have I forgot any thing which might con- 
ec tribute to their happineſs ?” . 
Vou have forgot nothing but to teach them how 


to behave, but to inſpire them with virtue: if they are 


too ſparing, if they puſh their oeconomy ſo far as 
ſordidneſs, be aſtoniſned; you have provided them 
with wealth. But be not ſurpriſed to find in their 
hearts no love of virtue; you never ſet them the 


pattern; but leſt they ſhould be ſcoundrels only by 


halves, you have immerſed them in opulence. 
Blind father ! you were ignorant, that to-entruſt riches 
to mean and corrupt hearts, was to put ſwords 

into 
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into the hands of madmen. What bank can now 
ſtem the impetuous torrent of their paſſions? honour 
being a ſentiment unknown to them, nothing can 
preſerve them from the moſt ſhameful exceſſes, except 
the impotency of committing them : but your pater- 
nal care has provided againſt that; you have removed 


out of their way all obſtacle to vice; by loading 


them with riches. Admirable fruit of your boaſted 
ſweat and labour! it would have colt you leſs, to 
inſpire them with virtue; and doubtleſs you would 
have done it, had you known its real value. But 
gold ſeemed to you the only ſecret of attaining 
happineſs; and gold you have procured them, They 
eſteem it no leſs than you; and if they regard you 
not, atleaſt they will imitate your example. 

Age produces a change in the duties of a ſon, to- 
wards his father. During his infancy he owes him 
an unlimited ſubmiſſion: incapable of reaſoning, he 
has nothing to examine, In the ſubſequent ſtage 
he begins to diſtinguiſh objects, and his reaſon un- 
folds itſelf by degrees. Reſpectful remonſtrances 
ought not then to be forbidden him; but if his re- 
preientations are diſregarded, nothing then remains 
but humble obedience, When he is become in his 
turn a man, he does not ceaſe for that to be a ſon: 
but he is a competent judge of his own actions. He 


ſtill owes to his father reſpect and deference ; but 


no longer a blind obedience. The law hath even 
ſettled this point; the ſon being arrived to that age, 
which is called majority, paſſes under another go- 
vernment ; his countiy takes cognizance of his man- 
ners and conduct; he begins to be a member among 


his fellow-citizens; and in a monarchical govern- 


ment, tis the king that becomes his father. 
But under this abſolute father, three ages are not 
diſtinguiſhed, The children he governs, are per- 


petually under his tutelzge. They are divided. into 


two different claſſes, the people and magiſtrates, 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe of the firſt claſs are always reputed infants; 
formed only to obey, their advice is never taken; 
and if they preſumed to give it, they would be treat- 
ed as criminals, Magiſtrates, by whom 1 mean all 
thoſe to whom the prince gives any ſhare in the 
government, are only as it were certain young men, 
with whom he vouchſafes ſome times to conſult, 
Their ſuffrages are numbered; but the king takes 
What notice of them he pleaſes; 'tis he that gives 
the law, the reſt muſt all obey and be ſilent. 

We often love our fathers only by inſtinct, or duty 
(tho' I queſtion whether duty be capable of engendring 
love): but a king whom his ſubjeQs love, has 
much more reaſon to be flattered with their affec- 
tion; for they never love him, but out of knowledge 
end choice. It is rather friendſhip than filial love; 
or to expreſs myſelf better, 'tis a mixture of both. 
It partakes of filial love, inaſmuch as it is reſpeRtvu] : 
it partakes of friendſhip, as it is free, reffexive, and diſ- 
intcrefled ; qualities that united, characteriſe friend- 
fhip, as we ſhall ſee in the following chapter. 


* 


—_— 


HAP. II. 
Of Friendſhip. 


T HAVE eſtabliſhed as a maxim in the preceeding 


chapter, that there can be no ſtable love, that 
has not virtue for its baſis. Let us ſay the ſame 
of friendſhip. It is not a mere ſimilitude of cha- 


racter and manners that cements friendihip : there 


muſt be allo purity and rectitude. 

We mutt carefully diſtinguiſn friends from boon 
companions: a conformity ef taſte for pleaſures, ard 
for every thing that is not virtue, cogllitutes tho e 
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ſocieties of good fellowſhip ; but never creates true 
friends. The companion, in whom you find ſo much 
cordiality, while he has the glaſs in hand, entruſted 
with a ſecret on which depends your honour, will 
take this occaſion to ſhew his wit at your expence; and 
by this means you will ſoon be rallied, expoſed, and 
derided. Truſt him with your intereſts ; he will be- 
tray them to promote his own. You will complain 
after this of having been betrayed by a friend : but 


you are miſtaken, he was only a man that eat, drank 


and played with you for his own amuſement. 
Confound not relations with friends. The former 
are related to you by neceſſary tyes which command 
not the affect ions of the heart : but friends are united 
by voluntary bonde, which are formed by mutual 
{ympathy. It is a free reflexive choice that conciliates 
friends: but fate or nature, gives us relations. 
Gratitude itſelf is not as yet friendſhip. We have 
an affection for a beneſactor, only for his generoftty ; 
we love to ſhew him, we are ſenſible of it: and we 
deſire ardentiy to have an opportunity of proving it 


by real ſervices. But it may happen at the ſame 


time, that we reliſh not his humour, character or con- 
duct. 


Friendſhip is a ſource of kind offices : it brings tbem 


forth without pain, and is pleaſed in laviſhing them: 
but kind offices alone are not productive of friendſhip ; 


they only ſometimes occaſion it. They agreeably be- 


ſpeak our benevolence; we are inclinable to Jove the 


perſon from whom they come; and love ſoon follows, 


when after having ſtudied his character, we find no- 


thing incompatible in it with our own. But we 


ſhould have loved him without an obligation, if any 
other occaſion had brought us thoroughly acquainted 

with his merit. | 
Gratitude is a duty: the ancient Perſians even 
made a formal law oi it; and decrecd penalties againſt 
the 
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18 MANNERS. Part III. 
the ungrateful. On the contrary 'tis eſſential to 


friendſhip to act without neceſſity. 
Friendſhip is a diſintereſted affection, founded ſolely 


on efteem. The ſentiment it has the greateſt affinity 


with, is love it: will no way differ from this laſt, if we 


exclude the deſire of enjoyment, and ſuppoſe it indepen- 


dent of the ſex of the perſon beloved. If platonie 


love be not a mere chimzra, (a queſtion I will not 


pretend to reſolve) it is nothing but refined friendſhip, 
to which the difference of ſex in the two friends nel» 


ther adds nor diminiſhes any thing. 


As man has two parts, a ſoul, and body, friend- 
ſhip has two likewiſe, comparable to them; the ſenti- 
ment, and external figns, by which it is demon- 
rated, | | | | 


In regard to the ſtrength of this ſentiment, I have 


no precepts to give. It would be as ridiculous to pre- 
tend to teach men how to love, as how to breathe: 
both are equally natural; and it muſt be the degree of 
their ſenſibility, that will regulate the ſtrength of their 
friendſhip. But what we may teach them, and what 
the greateſt part are ignorant of, is, that we ſerve our 
friends very ill, by proſtituting for their ſake our ho- 
nour and conſcience. We cannot too much eſteem 
them; *tis never by exceſs we can treſpaſs in friend- 
ſnip; but by a miſtaken affection. 

Has that officious nobleman, who is ſaid to make 
ſo noble a uſe of his favour and credit, done the 
real part of a friend to young Calais, in procuring 
him that eminent poſt, of which his incapacity ſoon 
after deprived him? By deſiring to ſerve him at the 
expence of his prince, and country, he has only 
drawn upon him, a more humbling diſgrace. 

Shall Arideus, recovered at laſt from that ſhameful li- 
bertiniſm, in which Lyſias had plunged him, think 


himſelf obliged to Lyſias for his poiſoning counſels, 


and baſe complaiſance ? To procure for another illicit 


pleaſures, 
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pleaſures, is to play the part of a ſuborner, rather 
than a friend. | 

The firſt rule in friendſhip is not to love without 
examination: a ſecond no leſs important, is never to 
chuſe our friends, but among honeſt men. | 

The moſt laſting plants are not thoſe that ſhoot up 
the ſooneſt. Friendſhip in like manner, is firm and 
durable, only when it is formed by degrees. To love 
raſhiy, is to 2xpoſe ourſelves to a ſudden rupture, 

The moſt ordinary victims of deceitful friendſhip, 
are thofe who leaſt deſerve it, It is rare to ſee a per- 
ſon diſtruſtful, that has an honeſt heart; and ſtill more 
rare for thoſe that are not diſtruſtful, not to be de- 
ceived. Some men are of ſo ſocial and generous a 
nature, that there 1s no one but might gain them for 
friends : but they run a greater risk than others in 


forming friendſhips. There is ſo great an advantage 
in gaining their benevolence, that they never can be 


ſure, it is courted without a view of intereſt ; now 
intereſted friends are never true ones. 

Tis to thoſe ſincere upright hearts, I addreſs parti- 
cylarly my counſels concerning friendſhip; for little 


do I care whether deceivers be deceived. It is them 


I adviſe to make a trial before they love. Being lovers, 
of virtue, they ought to have none for friends, but 
ſuch as are virtuous men: it is in this the trial ought 
chiefly to conſiſt. „„ 

At the firſt glance, or interview, one may know, 
whether a man be active or heavy, gay, or ſerious, 
clowniſh, or polite, talkative or ſilent, witty, or ſtu- 
pid. Almoſt al] this is ſeen in his eyes, his attitude, 
gefture, and diſcourſe : but we cannot diſcover ſo ſoon, 
whether he has probity, and virtue. It requites 
more experience to be ſure of this laſt point : and till 
we have as great a certainty as poſhble, we ought 
not to laviſh, upon dubious appearances, the precious 
title of friend. If at laſt we are thoroughly convinced 
he deſerves it; no more reſerve them, we muſt then 
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open a communication of ſentiments, affections, 
pleaſures, and intereſts. Friendſhip is a ſpiritual 
marriage, which eſtabliſhes betwixt two ſouls, a ge- 
neral commerce, and unlimited correſpondence. 
The zppendages of friendſhip are confidence, and 
benevolence. Both our purſe and heart ought to be 
open to a friend : there is no caſe wherein they ſhould 


be ſhut to him, but thoſe which entitle us to regard 


him no longer as a friend. We run no riſk by in- 
truſting our ſecrets or money, to a friend we have 
deliberately choſen : we may be ſure he will make a 
diſcreet uſe of both. : 
I. Confidence produces two effects: one, is a per- 
fect ſecurity, in regard to the prudence, integrity, 


conſtancy, and affection of the perſon beloved: it 


baniſhes all injurious ſuſpicions. 


The other effect, which reſults from this ſame ſe- 
curity, is a communication betwixt two friends of the 
moſt intimate ſentiments, thoughts, and projects; in 


a word, of every thing that any way intereſts either of 
them ; which oftentimes extends even to minute 
matters, becauſe the ſmalleſt trifles become intereſting 


between friends. 
We muſt keep nothing concealed from a friend, 


but another friend's ſecret. What we cannot entruſt 


to any other perſon without indiſcretion, we may 
and ought to depoſit in the boſom of a friend. He 
has a right to read your heart. To reveal your faults 
to him, will not be imprudence : to tell him your 


good qualities, will not be vanity. The good we ſay 


to our friend of ourſelves, is rather an effuſion of 
heart, than boaſting or vain glory. To converſe 
with a friend is almoſt the ſame thing, as to reflect, 


or converſe with one's ſelf. 
II. As for the benevolence which friendſhip in- 


ſpires, it produces alſo two effects: indulgence, and 


kind offices. 


1, Friends 
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1. Friendſhip ought to be offended with nothing 
but what is injurious. Overlook all thoſe faults in 
a friend, wherein his heart and intention have no 
ſhare; in ſhort all but fuch as ſhew that the real 
affection he had for you, is extinguiſhed. A flight 
negligence, a piece of forgetfulneſs, a miſtake, a 
ſudden ſally, ought to be eſteemed as nothing. To 


break off with a friend, to betray and inſult him, 


are the only irremiſſible erimes in friendſhip. 
Have a care nevertheleſs not to hate a perfidious 


friend. Deprive him of your friendſhip ; this is all 


the revenge you are allowed to take. To continue 
living with him on the terms of a friend, would be 
imprudence; but to hate him would be criminal. 
By offending you, he does not ceaſe to be a man; 
now there is no man you are permitted to hate. If 


death had ſnatched him from you an hour before he 
was guilty of perfidy, you would have lamented 
his loſs: a baſe action takes him from you; pity 
him for having committed it, but hate him not. 


He has done himſelf more hurt than you; to pre. 
judice your intereſt, he has betrayed his honour. 


2. Though friendſhip be not felf-interefted, yet 


it delights in kind offices. Kind offices are to friends 


the ſame as mutual careſſes to lovers; they are not 


the original motives of love, but reaſons by which 


it increaſes; like the wind, which does not engen- 


der flame, but renders it more vehement. 

One may oblige a friend ſo many ways, that ſome 
of them are always practicable in whatever ſituation 
we are in: let us therefore lay hold of every occa- 


fon that offers. Never wait if you can help it, 
till he himſelf has ſhewn you in what reſpect you 


may ſerve him: Study his neceſſities, and how to 
prevent them before he feels them: in return he 

will alſo prevent your expectations, 
What a noble contention, how glorious a jea- 
louſy-is that of two friends, who envy one another 
| the 
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to be aſhamed would ſhew an injurious doubt of the 
generoſity of the benefactor: but it muſt be confeſſed, 
the part of ſuch a happy friend deſerves our envy. 
To receive a proof of friendſhip is flattering ; but 


to give one is more ſo. 


Have a regard for the delicacy of your friend: 


the exceſs of profuſion on your ſide would make him 


aſhamed, by the impoſſibility you would lay him 
under of a requital. . By ſtriving to oblige him too 
much, you would only difoblige him. Cover at leaft 
the ſervices you do him, with ſuch pretexts as may 
ſeem to excuſe him from making a return, Do not 


confound him by dint of good treatment, Who can 


tell but the weight of the obligation he has received 


may lye too heavy upon him? ſome ſouls, jealous. 


of their honour even to a degree of ferocity, think 


' thoſe favours that are heaped upon them, degrade 
them, as much as they ennoble the donors. There 
have been inſtances (and could we ſee into the hearts 
of men, thoſe inſtances we ſhould find innumera- 
ble) of people who have conceived a mortal aver- 
ſion for a benefactor, out of no other motive but 
his generoſity. a ed? 


Whatever be the event, we ought rather to 
treſpaſs by exceſs of generoſity and goodneſs towards 


a friend, than confine ourſelves out of narrow- 


neſs, or avarice, to empty jprofeilions of friend- 
ſhip. 
But would you give your friend a ſtrong and at 


the ſame time an uncommon proof of friendſhip, be 
ſincere with him in all your diſcourſes; let the ad- 


vices you give him, the remonſtrances you make 

him, be a 5 

ments. Dare to ſhew him the naked truth ; or if 

out of condeſcendance you embelliſh ut a gt 
27 
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the occaſion of obliging! we may indeed receive 
without humiliation the ſuccours of a friendly hand; 


aithful image of your thoughts and ſenti- 
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your ornaments be only thoſe that ſet off its beauty, 
without diſguiſing it. 
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Of Humanity, 


Y humanity I underſtand that intereſt which 
mankind take in the good of one another in 
general, only becauſe they are of the ſame nature, 
without being united by the tyes of blood, love, 


or friendſhip, 


'T'is right to have for a father, a miſtreſs, or a 
friend, a particular tenderneſs: but there is a fort 
of affection we owe to all mankind, as being all 


-members of one family, of which God is the creator 
and father. 


Imagine to yourſelf thoſe circular undulations, 
which are cauſed on the ſurface of a ſmooth and 


tranſparent water, by the fall of a ſtone. The agita- 


tion of the center, by communicating itfelf ro ſome 
diſtance, forms a great number of moving circles, 
the impreſſion of which is lighter in proportion to 
the largeneſs of their circumference, till the laſt of 
all eſcapes our ſight. This is a picture of our dif- 
ferent degrees of affection. We love moſt eagerly 
what is nearly related to us; and leſs and leſs what- 
ever is further removed. We conſider all mankind 
in regard to ourſelves, as divided into ſeveral claſſes, 
more numerous the one than the other; and ſhut - 
ting ourſelves up, as it were, in the narroweſt, 
which is ſurrounded by others more extenſive, we 
thence diſtribute to the different orders of men 
different degrees of affection, weaker or ſtronger, 
in proportion to the diſtance of relation, ſo 

| . that 
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that the laſt of all has ſcarce a perceptible de- 
gree of our benevolence. The following is the 
order of thoſe claſſes, beginning with ſuch are 
deareſt to us: miſtreſſes, friends, relations, all 
men that think as we do in points of religion. {This 
laſt claſs is more or leſs diſtant or near, according to 
the greater or leſſer degree of fanaticiſm, in the per- 
ſon that fixes its place.) Then follow thoſe, who 
exerciſe the ſame profeſſion; the other claſſes com 
prehend, nei hbours, fellow citizens, countrymen, 
inhabitants of the ſame part of the globe; the laſt, 
which contains all the reſt, is the collective body of 
mankind. But this is oftentimes reckoned as no- 


thing. 5 | 

When the Spaniards maſſacred without the leaft 
pretext millions -of Americans, without doubt they 
never imagined they ought to make any account of 
men, whom chance had thrown in their way, in 
an unknown hemiſphere, and who were neither their 
couſins, friends, caſtillians, catholics, nor chriſtians. 

To love men, and treat them with kindneſs, 
merely becauſe they are men, is what we call hu- 


manity. This ſentiment engraved in the heart, 


anſwers for other ſocial virtues, and ſuppoſes them 
there imprinted. He who loves another man, upon 
this account alone that he 13 a man, tho” a ſtranger 
to him in all other reſpects, will not fail by a 
tronger motive to love a perion to whom he is united 
by ſtricter ties, and who joins to the quality of a 
man that of a friend, relation, countryman, Sc. 
This will likewiſe be a bridle to us, when we break 
with perſons that were our intimate friends; ſo as to 
Hinder ys from hating them, or from committing bru- 
tiſh outrages. When we are heinoufly offended by a 
wife, a fon, or any one elſe we held dear, we may 
Je indeed the tender ſentiment we felt for them; 
but we ſhall not ceaſe to love them, at leaſt as being 
72jonal creatures, ke vurielves, A man that is 
| | truly 


, 
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truly humane, cannot help being a friend to all man. 
kind; but is never any one's real enemy. _ ; 
Humanity is in regard to other ſocial qualities, 
what the firſt lay of colours is in reſpect to a picture, 
which a painter calls the firſt impreſſion, - with which 
he covers the canvas, before he chalks out the ſub- 


ject. Tis a ſmooth table as it were, on which are 


ſeated the different kinds of love and friendſhip, 
Whoever is not humane will be a bad father, a 
bad ſon, huſband, and friend. 5 gen 

The ſentiment which we call humanity, or the 
love of our fellow-creatures, . may ſhew- itſelf in 


two ways; either by real effects, or by ſimple 


profeſſions of benevolence. We have not always an 
opportunity of doing kind offices: but we may at 
any time aſſure people we love them, by external 
marks of kindneſs : 1 ſhall give the name of good- 
eſs, to humanity-manifeſted by effects: what is only 
ſhewn by external ſigns, I call pe/itere/s, | 


AKLTICLE L. 
Of Goodneſs. 


Moral goodneſs conſiſts in two things: the firſt, is 


to do no harm to our fellow-creaturesz the ſecond, 


to do them good. 3 
I. Newer do to another what xve would not have 


done to ourſelves: This is the compendious rule, 


which teaches us what behaviour we are forbidden 
to uſe towards the reſt of mankind. Every thing 
that being done to ourſelves, would appear to us 
harſh, barbarous, and cruel, is comprehended in 
this prohibition. But this maxim of fo large an extent, 
is much reſtrained in its application, by the greateſt 
part of men, who think it relates only to their friends. 
The particular affection which the members 
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of different ſocieties have for one another, is uſeful 
and profitable for their common good. It is pro- 
per that fellow. citizens, the ſubjects of the ſame 
prince, the profeſſors of the ſame religion, ſhould 
| map by intereſt and ſentiments : but it is con- 
trary to humanity, that reſerving all their affection 
for their aſſociates, they ſhould conſider every body 
Elſe as enemies. „ | 


That a Norman ſhould have a kindneſs for a Nor- 
man, has no blame in it; for who ſhould ſooner 
ſympathize with him? That a Pariſian ſhould have a 


particular inclination for a Pariſian, I freely conſent ; 
He will ſcarce find any where elſe more candor and 
ingennouſneſs. But ſhould a Frenchman born at 
Domfront, Vire, or Caudebec, hate for that reaſon, 
another who was born at Paris; or the latter enter- 
rain an averſion-for the Norman ? theſe hereditary 
batreds which the inhabitants of one province have 
For thoſe of another, muſt certainly influence their 
Teciprocal proceedings. FTA | 

We Frenchmen look upon ourſelves as the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed nation in the world, for the excellencies 
of the head and heart. The fofteſt ſentiment we 
feel for our neighbours is pity : we pity them for 
being thus inferior to us in merit. A Frenchman has 
a ſprightly wit, and is courageous and enterprizing ; 
his humour is gay, his diſpoſition benevolent : he 
receives ſtrangers with greater civility, than he 


finds among them. But why then ſhould this hoſpi- 


table nation, by virtue of a certain law, which their 
civilians call Aubaine, invade the inheritance of a 
German, an Italian, or an Engliſhman, to whom 
detth has not given an opportunity of returning to 
his own caunttß. : 

Give me leave to digreſs from my principal 


purpoſe, which is the correction of manners, to 
examine this cuſtom ſo contrary to humanity, merely 
ina political light, Thus conſidered, it appears to 


me 
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me no more profitable than juſt, The lucre that ac- 
crues from the infringement of this law is very ſmall ; 
but the benefit which would ariſe from the aboliſhing 
it, would be immenſe. - 

'The qualities by which France has an indiſputable 
advantage over its neighbours, are the agreeable 


temperature of its climate, the fertility of its ſoil, 


and the riches of its inhabitants. Were it not 
for this oppreſſion of ſtrangers, we ſhould certainly 
ſee an incredible number of artiſans, merchants, and 


. perſons of all conditions, flock hither from all parts, 


in conſideration of theſe advantages: the number 
of its inhabitants would increaſe by this means ; emu- 
lation in trade and arts of all kinds, muſt be thereby 


excited and the kingdom would be conſequently 


in a more flouriſhing ſtate, 


And let us not imagine that this multitude -of 
ſtrangers with which our country would ſwarm, muſt 
be a prejudice to the natives of the kingdom. Ina 
country naturally fruitful as ours, and where labour and 


induſtry are encouraged, the greater number of inha- 
bitants would increaſe its opulency. Each man is ca- 
pable by his induſtry to nouriſh ten; what would be 
the effect, if all were employed? all theſe foreign re- 


eruits would conſiſt of men whoſe intereſt muſt dire& 


them not to be idle, from the neceſſuy of procuring 


_ themſelves convenient ſettlements. Here let us reflect, 


and we ſhall find that the vagabonds and uſeleſs perſons 
with whom we abound, are ſuch as have been born 
amongſt us: thoſe inhabitants who come from a; 
broad, are all induſtrious people. 

A miſtaken zeal for the external worſhip, in whick 
we were brought up, is likewiſe a ſource of pre- 
judices and hatred againſt ſuch as differ with us in 
opinion. This abuſe happens, becauſe the different 
perſuaſions that divide mankind are not grafted on 
natural religion. For want of drawing from this 


pure ſpring of primitive 3 thoſe ſentiments of 


3 humanity, 
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humanity, which would transform the whole univerſe 
into a ſociety of friends; the different religioniſts 
conceive a pleaſure, and believe a merit, in perſe- 
cuting one another with cruelty ; and cover with the 
name of zeal; what is commonly nothing elſe but 
fondneſs of their own private ſenſe, blind obſtinacy, 
fanaticiſm and barbarity. tA 

If there were any men we could juſtly hate on 
account of religion. it would certainly be ſuch as 


make an open profeſſion of hating God: the de- 


clared enemies of a monarch are the enemies of his 
ſabjefts, © But in what religion can we find this 
hideous dogma in vogue? they have all for their 


object the honouring God, and conſequently they all 


pay him honour. But if ſome of them mix in the ho- 
mage, which they render him, prophane, ſuperſtt- 


tious, or criminal practices; reaſon does not forbid 


us to abbor that impure mixture: but it forbids us to 


| hate thoſe who adopt theſe heterodox notions, and 
allows us only to pity them, Can any thing be leſs 


equitable than to hate another becauſe he is de- 

ceived, eſpecially when his intention is right? 
There is a kind of people whom we generally make 

no ſcruple to uſe with great ſeverity ; theſe are your 


malefactors, a term by which are commonly under- 


ſtood thieves, robbers, and murderers. As for the 
latter, they are generally tnought to be worthy of 


death, by virtue of the law of retaliation, which 


moſt people conſider as derived from nature itſelf, 
though I fee not on what grounds. For I cannot 
believe that this ſacred law, which in regard to the 


duties of humanity, inſpires nothing but goodneſs, 


lenity, and mercy, ſuffers us to repreſs evil with 


evil, and puniſn homicide with murder. I never 


could perſuade myſeit that God has permitted men 
to deſtroy one another. A citizen diſturbs the Rate : 
hinder him from doing it; this you may compaſs 


de 
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do not murder, every one knows that in fact they de- 
ſerve not death, even though they were judged by the 
law of retaliation itſelf: we know likewiſe that there 
is no proportion betwixt the property taken, which is 


oftentimes very inconſiderable, and life, of which they 


are bereft without mercy, But they are ſacrificed 'tis 
ſaid, to the public tranquility. Employ them as 
ſlaves in uſeful !/abour; the loſs of liberty will ſuffi- 


ciently puniſh them for their crime, will ſecure the 


public tranquility, will turn at the ſame time to the 
advantage of the tate, and {ave you the reproach of 
an urjuſt inhumanity. But man has been pleaſed to 
puniſh theft as the moſt ſhameful and unpardonable 
of all crimes ; for this reaſon, without doubt, be- 
cauſe money is the God of this world, and except 
life, mankind efteem nothing ſo dear as intereſt 

When paſſion inclines you to ſome violence againſt 
another, caſt quickly your eyes upon him to conſi- 
der in him the ſtamp of the divine hands, and 


your own reſemblance : this may probably abate 


your paſſion. Uſe not that expreſſion which Ca: 
is ſaid to addreſſed to God: hawe you made me the 
keeper of my brother? yes, without doubt, God has 
given you a charge of him, and not only forbids your 
doing him any harm, but commands you to ſerve 
him to the utmoſt of your power. 

II. When we are officious and kind to our rela- 


tions, our benefactors, and friends, we believe our- 


ſelves generous, though in other reſpects we are cruel 
and hard-hearted towards the reſt of mankind. But fo 
far from that, we have not common charity, a 
quality far inferior to generoſity, which is the high- 


eſt completion of the other ſocial virtues. By 


practiſing the latter, we only avoid the oppoſite 
vices that border upon them: but generoſity re. 
moves us to a much greater diſtance from vice, 
leaving as an interval betwixt vice and herſelf, all 
the virtues of duty and precept. Generolity is a 
x, | 9” 3, degree 
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| ce 
| degree of perfection added to virtue, beyond what 

| the law ſtrictly requires. It is not being generous it 
0 to do nothing for others, but what the law ordains: Cz 
l this is only fulfilling your duty. 

in But charity, or which is the ſame thing, that ne 
'x1 general affection we owe all mankind, is not a virtue WI 
| of ſupererrogation. You only ſatisfy the law of hu- ou 
| manity, if meeting a ftranger wounded by robbers, a 


vou draw near him to dreſs his wounds. The need 
he has in this caſe of your ſuccour, is a law, 
which obliges you to ſuccour him, An indigent 70 
perſon is preſſed by hunger; you only pay a debt to 
nature in relieving his want. The poor are the 
charge and care of the public : all the ſuperfluity 
of the rich ſhould go to their ſubſiſtance. And do 
not even complain, though the aſſiſtance you give he 
them were the fruit of your ſweat and labours: what - 
ever it coſt you, it coſts them more, to receive it thus 

by the title of alms. | 

Would you know in two words, how far your 

good offices ought to extend to your own ſpecies? 
this is the golden rule, Do unto others whatever | 
you would have them do to yourſelf, 


3 | | Bis 

AR TIC LE II. | in 

Of Politeneſs. fa 

Politeneſs is a continual attention, inſpired by hu 5 1 

manity, to pleaſe all mankind, and to give offence to 215 
no one. | 


The Miſanthrope declaims violently againſt this | 
virtue: he prefers to it his ſhocking rudeneſs, and 
gothic freedom of behaviour. | 

The courtier on the contrary, and the mean flatterer T 


ſubſtitute in its Read fulſom compliments, with baſe 
: complaiſance 


Failed init ? 
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complaiſance of words, jargon, and apiſh ceremony. 
The former blames politeneſs, becauſe he miſtakes 
it for a vice; and the latter is the cauſe thereof, be- 
cauſe what he practiſes, is really vicious. 
I accoſt Arnolphus ; he lets me approach, and 
never ſtirs from his chair; I bow, he ſurveys me 
with his eyes, and cuts ſhort the ceremonial by crying 


out at a diſtance ; what 7s the matter, what do you 


avant f | | 
Your advice about an affair, ſaid T. | 
* Let me hear what it is, ſays Arnolphus, I have 
no time to fpare. 1 5 
I begin then: 7 belizve you Fnow Euphemon, 
« No + hw fhould I know him? 
He is a gentleman of the younger branch .. 


«What fgnifics it f what family or «what brangh 


he is? What hawe you to da <with him? 
J am poſſeſſed of an eſtate contiguous to his. 
© Well and achat of that ? 
He intends to aßpropriate it to himſelf. 
Hy purchaſe, or exchange? 

By neither, e 
« In a word, what is it he means? | | 
He would fain confiſcate it to his ewn profit, He 
pretends, I know not upon what foundation, that I am 
his vaſſal, and that hawing failed of paying him homage 
in that quality, my fief is devolved to him. 
*I it my fault, replies Arnolphus, if you have 


But "tis falſe, that Tam his vaſſal. 
« That may be, but do not think people wwill belicus 
you on your bare ward. © | DIES 
I have convincing proofs. 3 
go much the better for you: let me fee them. 
There they are, ot | ee 
« hade not time to examine them noa. 
Sir, yon 25 at your leiſure. "LM 
So 1 avill, DW 
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But, when would you have me pals upon you 


 egain for your opinion? 


I cannot tell. 5 
But fir, Exphemon 7 is going to ſue me with all 14 0 


ig. 
« Oh——well, you muſt both await.” 
Arnolphus is an honeſt man, and a knowing | law- 


ver: but what ſignifies his honeſty and capacity to 


his fellow citizens, if he be ſavage and intract- 


able? 


Biblon is a learned, and ltudious man; he has the 
kappineſs to be acquainted with all the ancient au- 


thors, and is paſſionately fond of them. He viſits 


the beautiful ucinda, who is ſurrounded with a cir- 
ele of adorers and wits. He enters with a ſlouched 


nat in his hand, ſalutes the company with a bad 


grace, approaches Lucinda, treads upon her foot, 
diſcompo!es her dreſs, and then retires with preci- 


Pitation to a large eaſy chair. The company ſmiles : 


at this he 1s pioued ; but they never mind him. 
'The converſation, 3 was broke of at his en- 
trance, is renewed; they had been upon a ſubject of 
allautry, the examination of which was interrupted 
Biblon, Each of the company in his turn gives 
bis opinion, and ſtrengthens it with arguments: at 


length they aſk Biblon, what he thinks of it. I 


am not accuſtomed, ſays he ingenuouſly, to trouble 


my head with ſuch "A LEI but ſince. | am forced 


% to ſpeak, 1 muſt freely tell you, gentlemen, that 


none of your deciſions pleaſe. me. I ſee you have 


never any of you. read Ariſtotle; yet he was the 


* brighteſt genius of antiquity : I ſhall uſe only a fim- 
ple ſyllogiſm, to refute you after his method. 


«© No. 5 no means, out of pe to the fair Lu- 


cinda, ſays young Clitander; ſpare your ſy llogiſm, 
and ſpeak. plain French. 


Biblon goes on bis own way; he draws up his argu- 


ment, a Greek on Latin, quotes Homer, Euripides, 
5 | Cicero, 


ws n . , £ AA om 
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Cicero, Seneca, and Lambinus, attacks every one of the 
company, deplores their ignorance, and reproaches 
them for it. A burſt of laughter by agreement, as it 
were, from all ſides of the room, interrupts our con- 
ceited orator, who had almoſt put himſelf out of breath. 
Upon this he loſes patience, utters rude language, 
clenches his fiſt, and haſtes away, after ſhaking his 
head at the company, to plunge himſelf again into the 
midſt of his college. | 

But Arnolphus and Bilbon are uncivil perhaps only 
for want of education : the one has ſeen nothmg 
but counſellors, cuſtoms, and ordinances ; and the 
other, notliing but claſſes, ſchool boys, maſters of 


arts, and logics Let us liſten to Cteſiphon, an avowed 


enemy to all the rules of decorum obſerved in civil 
ſociety ; he is going to make an ingenuous apology 
for his brutality, . and to-ſhew us the inconveniency of 


politeneſs. 


* You may think, ſays he, as you pleaſe of this: 
« air T appear with, of my countenance, attitude, and 
of all that ceremonious fopery, which is called civi- 
6 lity. I trouble not myſelf about your ſentiments ; F 
« leave ſuch a ridiculous affectation to our young 
« noblemen, and court abbes. Tis by my probity, 
„and manners I would have you judge me, and not 
« by my gate: I do not viſit my friends for the cre- 
« dit of my dancing maſter, 5 

« As for my method of living amongſt mankind, 
reduce it in ſhort! to this; to ſpeak the truth; 
«© to do good offices to my neighbours, and never to 
« injure any man. I know how to reſtrain and com- 
« mand my{elF3f there be occaſion, in order to do 
« ſome real ſervice to a friend; I give good counſel 
« to thoſe who aſk it, and upon ſuch ſubjects as I 
* underſtand ; I willingly employ for my friends, or 
c for any who have need, my authority, and credit; 
*« nay, ſometimes my purſe; but as for frivolous cere- 
© monies of civility which can procure no ſolid good 
« to thoſe who expect them; I think. myſelt di- 

| | ſpenſed- 
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* penſed from any ſuch fooliſh conſtraint. I am in- 
* vited to a dinner, to a walk, or a concert; if at 
«« that time, I am in a humour to ſlay at home: at 
home I ſtay. They propoſe a game of cards; I dont 
like cards, and therefore refuſe to play. A poet 
reads me his verſes, they tire me: I yawn without 
„ceremony. I am invited to a ball: I find an in- 
* clination for ſleep; and think the beſt way is to go 
directly to bed. 5 

L hate thoſe ſlaviſh ſtudied civilities, which if not 
* injurious to ſincerity, are at leaſt incompatible with 
* freedom. I ſeldom praiſe, and would never have 
others praiſe me: becauſe I lock on praife as a 
„ poiſon. 1 contradi every man who advances a 
"* falſe fact, or falſe principle: becauſe it is lying, 
or decetving, not to refute a lye, or error: this 
* I do with ſome energy, to give greater weight to 
„ my refatation. The rank of the perſon whom I 
* have to oppoſe, encourages, inſtead of frightening 
% me; becauſe the more conſiderable an enemy is, 
the more my ſucceſs is important. Damon is vain: 
« I humble him. Laura is a coquette: I reproach 
her with her intrigues. Leander is & knave: I 
* unmaſk him. Bertholda is fooliſh and affected: I 


* rally, and mimic. her, Gorgias loves liquor; 1 


" expole him in public. Cydaliſa has a {landering 
„ tongue; | unveil her other faults to cure her of 


* that. Lyſimon affects the ſcholar: I aſk him a 


*« queſtion and baffle him. Long ago all theſe peo- 
** ple would have mended, did every one but imitate 
my conduct towards them, Their , acquaintance 
lull them in their vices, by connivaneę and flattery; 
* they- hinder their becoming virtuous, by making 
them believe, they are virtuous already. 
Cteſiphon has not belied his character of frankneſs 
in the portrait: but does he not carry this very 
trankneſs for which he ſo greatly values himſelf, 
ſomething too far? every body except a Miſanthrope, 
ot a flatteter, knows how to reconcile frankneſs with 
i . politeneſs, 
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politeneſs, and without quitting the former reckons the 
latter, as in reality it is, a duty. To prove this in or- 


der, let us follow the plan of diviſion, which Cteſi - 


phon has pointed out for us; and let us divide, as 
he has done, politeneſs into three branches, civility, 
complaiſance, and refpeQ. - * +458 


I. Of Civility. 


Civility is a ceremonial, eſtabliſhed among men, 
with a deſign of giving to one another external de- 
monſtrations of friendſhip, and eſteem. This cere- 
monial varies in different civilized countries: but all 
have one of ſome kind or other. We may reaſon- 


ably preſume in reſpe& to every univerſal cuſtom, 


that it has its foundation in nature; whence I conclude 
that civility is a duty which right reaſon preſcribes. 
Civility is in regard to man, what external worſhip 
is in reſpect to God: a public teſtimony of our inward 
ſentiments. The form is indifferent in itſelf ; the man- 
ner of accoſting perſons of different conditions, of ſalu- 


ting them, and ſhewing them reſpect; the terms we 


ought to uſe in ſpeaking to them, the ſtyle we ſhould 
follow in addrefling letters or petitions to them, are 


all arbitrary formalities in their origin, that have 


been eſtabliſhed intirely by cuſtom, 
that it is conformable to good ſenſe and right reaſon, 
to ſubject ourſelves to ſome ſort of civility ; the other, 
that neither good ſenſe nor right reaſon, decide in 
what particular acts it ought to confiſt. „ 

The beſt, and leaſt ſuſpected method of teſtifying 
to other men, our eſteem, benevolence, and reſpect, 


would be to ſerve them, and do them kind offices: 


but the opportunity of either dots not always offer: 
Men were therefore under a neceſſity of agreeing 
upon certain ſigus, by which they might W 

4 1 


Two 8 therefore are here undeniable : one, 
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ſhew their love, eſteem, and reſpect for one another. 
Every nation has choſen thoſe that were moſt con- 
formable to their ideas and taſte : and as they are all 
indifferent in their origin, we cannot be determined 
in our choice, but by the cuſtoms of the country in 
which we live. The French, Turks and Perſians, 
ought to be civil ; but each after their own country 
faſhion. | 3 

If men were pure ſpirits, capable of communicat- 
ing their thoughts, and ſentiments, without external 
figns, this civility amongſt them, would be ſuper- 
fluous. What makes it neceſſary is, that men cannot 
gueſs at one another's meaning, 15 

In vain do clowns, and cynics declaim againſt civi- 
lity'; in vain do they repreſent it, as an impoſing, 
hypocritical traffic, which ſerves only to maſk our real 
ſentiments. Let them have in effect, as indeed they 
ought to have, that affection in their hearts, which. 
well bred people teſtify to one another by reciprocal 
indications; then there is no danger that their 
civility will be an impoſture. 

True it is there are more civil perſons, than thoſe. 
that are faithful in performing the duties of ſociety : 
but their civility itſelf, tho' falſe, is a teſtimony they 
give in ſpite as it were of themſelves to ſocial virtues; 
for to affect externally virtuous diſpoſitions, is con- 
feſſing we ought to have them in our hearts. 

Even thoſe who declare againſt civility, deny 
not, that we ſhould have ſentiments of friend- 
| ſhip, benevolence, and reſpect for our neighbours : 
how whimſical and unaccountable a thing would it be 
for us, to conceal ſuch juſt and indiſpenſable ſenti- 
ments? - a be 

Hermodactus is notwithſtanding a. perſon of this 
character: you ſhall live ten years with him before 
he will favour you with a ſalutation, a kind look, or 


obliging word. By his indifferent air, you would 


fancy he thinks himſelf the only man that ing 
5 e = habits 
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habits the earth : yet dare once to out- brave his diſ- 
dainful phlegm; deſire a favour of him.; you will be 
aſtoniſhed to find him ſo generous. After he has ſerved 
you, he will continue to live in the ſame manner as 
before, always cold, always indifferent, always ſolitary. 
Vain would it be for y ou, to pour out your foul in pro- 
feſſions of eſteem, acknowledgment, and gratitude : all 
theſe demonſtrations will be loſt, he ſees nothing, 
hears nothing, anſwers nothing. Hermodactus would 


be a compleat Miſanthrope, had he not been born 
with. a benevolent diſpoſition. 


II. Of Complaiſance: 


Complaiſance is an honourable condeſcendance, by 
which we bend our will to render it conformable to 


other people's. I ſay an honourable condeſcendance, 


for to comply baſely with another's criminal will, 
would be to make ourſelves accomplices, inſtead of 
being only complaiſant. 5 

The complaiſance I ſpeak of here, conſiſts only 
in never contradicting the inclination of another, 
in regard to ſuch ſentiments as no way relate to 
manners, to humour it even as far as we can, and 
even to gratify it by prevention, if we are able to 
foreſee it This is not, if you pleaſe, the moſt ex 
cellent of all virtues: yet it is certainly a very agree, 
able and uſeful qualification in ſociee xp. 

See how Alcidamas is beloved, and careſſed. Is it 
becaufe of his probity ? This quality conciliates only 
eſteem, but does not captivate the heart. Is it be- 
cauſe he is beneficent and officious? thoſe who are 
fo fond of him have had no need of his aſſiſtance. Is 
it becauſe he is of a gay, comic, amuſing temper? He 
could not pleaſe by this means but only when gaiety is 
in ſeaſon. He is beloved by reaſon of his eaſy. flexi- 
ple temper. His will ſcems. not his own ; be VE 
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and moulds it according to the neceſſities of his friends. 
If he has gueſſed what pleaſes you, he prevents 
your deſires, and does it with ſo much grace and eaſe, 
that while he is intirely occupied in pleaſing you, he 
ſeems to follow nothing but his own choice and incli- 
nation. 1 „ EY 
We may pleaſe indeed in company by endearing 
manners, by a gay temper, and ingenious fallies : but 
none of theſe s of pleaſing is of ſuch univerſal 
uſe as complaiſance. You can only be jovial, with 
your equals or inferiors; there are a thouſand occa- 
ſions wherein pleaſantry may be miſplaced ; wit and 
humour do not always prefent themſelves at will, nor 


are always reliſhed ; but if you be of a flexible oblig- 


ing temper, and make it your pleaſure to contribute 
to the pleaſures of others ; I will anſwer for it, you 
ſhall gain the friendſhip of all that know you ; this 
is a perfection that engages people in all times, places, 
and cirensance s. 

Rodolphus is a man of merit; a poet and philoſo 
pher; and yet he would be borne with in converſation, 
in ſpite of theſe two qualities, would he condeſcend to 


be complaiſant: but how can that be? complaiſance 


ſuppoſes eſteem; now whoever does not compoſe 
verſes, or has not read Deſcartes or Newton, is in his 
eyes, only an automaton, an idiot, fit for nothing but 
to make anartizan, a financer, or a monk. He believes 
- hinſelfof a ſuperior ſpecies to the reſt of mankind, and 

lories in diſtinguiſhing himſelf by peculiar maxims, 
. and taſte. To condeſcend to pleaſe others, 
would be entering into ſociety and communication 


with them; and he looks upon them all as profane and 


n a | 1 

Aglaura is an amiable perſon ; ſhe has wit, talents 
and a variety of natural graces : yet ſhe is ſhunned 
and deteſted. Why? She has not of herſelf either 
ſentiment or will; ſhe waits always till ſome one has 
declared what he thinks or wiſhes 4 immediately her 
* reſolution 
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reſolution is taken ; ſhe thinks directly the contrary, 
and wiſhes for any thing elſe, | 


III. Of Reſpetis. 


J underftand here by reſpects, a certain polite ma- 
nagement and regard founded on circumſtances, or on 
the genius, and quality of perſons. Vou ought not, for 
inſtance, to be ſatyrical againſt the gentlemen of the 


law, when you are in company with a perſon of that 


profeſſ on; eſpecially if his probity raiſes him above 
reproach. And though he deſerve it, yet 'tis not al- 
ways enough that a reproach be well grounded, to 
juſtify the perſon that makes it, if it be done out of 
ſeaſon, or with rancor and malice. © | 
Tho' truth be commonly painted naked, yet there 
are nudities ſo ſhocking, that it would be ſometimes 
adviſeable to conceal them, 
If you ſhould happen to wait upon a nobleman, 


to whom every one endeavours to pay the profoundeſt 


reſpect; take care to conform to the received cuſtom, 
and honour him like the reſt : do not preſume like a 
fanatic quaker, to thee and thou him, and to ſpeak to 
him without uncovering your head. You would not 


chuſe to conſider him, but in proportion to his vir- 


tue, his talents, ard perſonal merit; all the pomp 

with which he is ſurrounded, is in your eyes nothing 
but tinſel, ſmoke, and wind: let it be fo ; but theſe 
honours I counſel you to pay him are no more than 
ſmoke and wind. I do not defire you to praiſe him, 
if he be not praiſe worthy ; to extol his wit, if he be 
an idiot ; to flatter his taſte, if he has none ; to com- 
mend his knowledge, if he happens to be ignorant ; 
but you will not expoſe your ſincerity to danger, by 


paying him mute honours, The ſubordination ſo neceſ- 
 fary to a ſtate, would ſoon be deſtroyed, if the people, 


at 
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at leaſt in public, honoured not the great, but in pro- 
portion to their real merit. 

Hippias, you will ſay, is a ſtupid fellow, void of 
genius, rectitude, and common penetration. Clad 
formerly ina monaſtic habit, he grovelled in an obſcure 
cloiſter, juſtly confounded with the meaneſt of the 
monaſtic herd. Ihe government of his convent be 
coming vacant by the death of the ſuperior, one of his 
ſilly female penitents, undertook to get him decorated 


with that ſmall pre- eminence: her intrigues miſcarried; 
Hippias was not even judged fit to be at the head of a 


parcel of monks. The humble de votee piqued at this 
affront, revenged herſelf in a ſingular manner; this was 
by procuring her director a biſhopric. Take from 
Hippias, his croſs and rochet, he is an accompliſhed 
idiot, who deferves not the notice of any man of 


ſenſe. 


This I grant is true : however, he is in poſ- 
ſeſſion of a croſs and rochet: now this deſerves 
on your part a reſpectful ſalutation. Diſpute not a- 
eaſy, by net obliging you to eſteem him. 

* Aﬀect not a contented air before an aMiQted perſon 


bout fo trivial a thing; I make you, methinks, pretty 


who laments his diſaſters or loſſes. You may groan 


in private for your own diſappointments : but do not 


go abroad to fatigue with your melancholy reflections 
the favourites of fortune, who cannot remedy your 


calamities. | 

It would be inſulting the ſorrow of a diſconſolate 
widow, who laments the loſs of a beloved huſband, to 
tell her with a triumphant air, that your wiſhes are go- 
ing to be crowned : and that in a ſhort time the arms 
of a bride will make vou the happieſt of men. You 
haſten to viſit Menalcas, and to tell him the king has 
juſt vouchſafed to honour you with a ribbon : do not 
be in ſach a hurry, the ſame honour was refuſed him; 
he will not therefore be in a humour to ſhare your 


mp 
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A perſon muſt have ſome wit, or at leaſt judgment, 

to be capable of diſcerning properly the nature of 
theſe reſpects. The knowledge of the world may 
make a man civil; the goodneſs of his heart may 

make him complaiſant : but a ſtupid fellow will be 

always a novice in the ſcience of reſpects. 

Death has but juſt ſnatched from the arms of Fanny, 
an amiable child, the precious pledge of a husband's 
love, who is now no more. A crowd of friends en- 
deavour to conſole her, or to procure, if poſſible, ſome 
diverſion to her grief. Alicia in her turn comes to 
viſit her friend. She, as a more fortunate mother, 
brings with her the living fruits of her happy fecundi- 
ty, the pleaſing objects of her tenderneſs and complai- 
ſance, and unluckily for Fanny, the only ſubjects of 
her diſcourſe. She begins, as ſoon as ſhe is arrived, 
with the tedious narration of their pretended perfec- 
tion; the ſallies of their imagination, the ſolidity of 
their judgment, the ſweetneſs of their tempers, the 
regularity of their features. Thus ſhe was going on, 
when Fanny abandoned to her ſorrow, interupts her 
with theſe words, ſpoken with ſome emotion: © you 
« would be a moſt charming creature, dearAlicia, had 
« you as great a regard for your friends, as you ſhew 
« tenderneſs for your children; you are a good mo- 


ther; but a very bad comfoiter,” 
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TR | 
I. 
A PRELIMINARY DISCOURSE ON VIRTUE. 
W H A T is commonly underſtood by the word 


a man of hunour. Difference between 2a 
man of honour and a virtuous man. What is good 
manners. Not to regulate your manners by the 

example of particular people. Inconveniences of 
imitation in point of manners. Definition of virtue, 
Whether man, or even God himſelf can create, or 
annihilate virtues. Which is the moſt invariable 
law. Idea of vittae ingraved in the heart of man 
in indelible characters. Different kinds of laws. 
Which are thoſe that eſtabliſn the empire of virtue. 
Which are thoſe that weaken it. Whether the lat - 
ter can deſtroy the ſeeds of it in upright hearts Di- 
viſion of THis TREATISE INTO THREE PARTS. p. xii 


HE "DO nr TH 
oe Es in Co MN ISS. {bs 
Whether it belongs to the province of philoſophy, 

Definition of the word philoſophy. The exiſtence 
and attributes of the divinity. Falſe notions on 
the divinity. Diviſion of this firſt part. p. 1 
C HAP. I. Or Txz LOVE wt OWE To Gon, No 
ſuch thing as difintereſted love. Whether God 
loves mankind. Compariſon between divine and 
profane love, The common characters of both. 
Illuſions whereby we falfely perſwade ourſelves we 
love God. An argument of our loving him is 


re 


* 


when we do what he commands us, and not what 


he does not command. Tis miſtaking the divine 
ordinances, to belieye we cannot love him but by 
hating ourſelves. Our converſion to God, though 

_ occaſioned by a ſurfeit or diſreliſh we have taken 
to the world; may be ſincere and durable. * 
I ition 
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ſition from vice to virtue God is virtue in his 
own perſon. To love virtue is loving God. 
CHay, II. Or THE GRATITVU DE DUE To Gon. 
It is neceſſarily accompanied with love. Different 
characters under which we propoſe to conſider God, 
in order to excite ourſelves to gratitude. 12 
SECT. I. Gop comPareD To a MoTner. He 
is really more ſo by our creation, than a woman by 
conception and child-bearing. 13 
S Eer II. Gop covsIDERED as a FATHER. He 
anſwers this title much better than any human 
father. ibid. 
SEC Tr. III. Gop coxsiDpERED as A MAsTER. He 
is much more ſo, than thoſe who inſtruct us, ſince 
tis from him that mankind derive their knowledge 
and abilities. : | 15 
SEC r. IV. God CONSIDERED 43 A BENETACTOR. 
Whether this title can be conteſted with him. Un- 
der what pretexts ungrateful people diſown his be- 
nefits, 1. Whether the pretended diſorders that 
happen in the phyſical world are inconſiſtent with 
the divine providence. 2. What is God's deſign 
in ſubjecting the body to wants. Whether the un- 
equal diſtribution of riches and honours be a real 
diforder, 3. Whether the paſſions are vices of 
themſelves, or only by the abuſes made of them. 
Of what ſervice they may be. Whether it would 
be better for man to be intirely without paſſions. 16 


S8 ECT. V. Gop CONSIDERED AS OUR FRIEND. 


This quality does not excuſe us from the reſpect 
and homage due to him. 30 
Cnae, III. Or Tur HouAck pus ro Gop. On 
what the neceſſity of this homage is founded. How 
much the homage due to God 1s ſuperior to that 
we owe to the great men of this world, 1--<0 
AR T. I. Or INTERNAL Wogs Hir. What fort 
of worſhip is it that honours God. What worſhip 
we practiſed by our forefathers. The epoch of its 
decadence. | Ny 
ART, 


N Ne IN Dj EX: 
|| ART1CLE II. Or ExrERNAL Worsniy. Eſta- 
I bliſhment of this worſhip : Its origin was pure and 
[| innocent : How it degenerated into ſuperſtition. 
Diverſity of worſhips : Inconveniences of this di- 
veriity. 1. Whether, and by what reaſons, the 
external worſhip is uſeful. 2. Whether there be 
any kind of external worſhip preferable to another ; 
whether ſeveral can be acceptable to God; and 
whether he diſapproves of any. Whether were there 
only one man living upon earth, he would be 
obliged to external worſhip, Reſpe& we ought to | 
pay to the eſtabliſhed worſhip of the country we 
hve i. | „ uh 


T 
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PART II. Or Wispom. 
Duties of man in reſpect to himſelf, founded on love. 

Self love properly underſtood, far from being a 
vice is a virtue; it has two objects, the body and 
the ſoul. Apology of ſelf love, the inconveniences 
with which it is charged, are not a ſufficient cauſe 
of our rejecting it. The body ought to be ſubordi- 
nate to the ſoul. In what wiſdom conſiſts. Means 
of being happy. Diviſion of this ſecond part 39 
CAP. I. Or PruDence. Its definition. It re- 
gulates our thoughts, ſentiments, words, and 
actions. We do not intend to treat here of that 
which regulates our thoughts, becauſe it does not 
directly belong to manners. Diviſion of this 
chapter. | | 42 
ARTICLE I. Or CiIRcuusrECTION. Whether 
prudence can and ought to deſtroy the root of the 
ſentiments, ſpontaneous ſentiments, ſentiments oc- 
caſioned by the ſenſes. Sentiments excited by exter- 
nal objects, are the ſource of pride, corporeal ap- 
petites, avarice, and ambition. 43 
Ser. I. Or PRIDE. Its ſource. A juſt eſtima- 
tion of one's ſelf, very difficult, but not impoſſible; 
by what means one may arrive at it. Not to conſider 
8 | yourſelf 
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yourſelf intirely on the fide you excel in. Not to 
zudge of the merit of a man by the noiſe and figure 
he makes in the world. 5 45 
Sec r. II. Or coxrOoREAL APETITES. We have 
them from nature; inſtead of reſiſting them, we 
ought to ſatisfy them, but within proper limits. 
Moderate pleaſures are not prohibited to man; nay, 
they are neceſſary for him. Even ſenſuality is not 
inconſiſtent with the ſublimeſt virtue. 49 
S ECT. III. Or AvARICE and AMB ITION. 1. Love 
of riches, criminal only by its exceſs; is not always 
avarice. Portrait of a miſer. 2. Ambition of two 
ſorts ; the firſt ſort, deſcription of its effects; ſecond 
ort, compariſon between this and the firſt, 50 


ARTICLE II. Or CiRCUMSPECTION IN WORDS. 


Its utility, and facility when the diſorderly ſenti- 
ments are repreſſed. Diviſion of this article inte 
four ſections, | 5 


'BLCT, 3, Or DeTrRAcTion. What is underſtood 


by detraction. Detraction not ſo uſual ſince the 
cuſtom of playing at cards has been eſtabliſhed. 
The turn of detracting is conformable to the genius 
and character of the perſon that detracts. 7 
SEC. II. Or RailLlery. Raillery leſs criminal 
than detraction, but generally more offenſive ; ſome- 
times innocent ; What ſort of people it ought to 
reſpect; and in thoſe caſes in which it is lawful, 
what conditions it ought to have, in order to avoid 
being offenſive | 


SECT. III. Or IS DISCRETION. Indiſcretion as 


unzuſt as imprudence; it is a fault, tho' you had 
rot promiſed ſecrecy. To keep your ſecret to 
yourſelf. Inconventency of being the conkdent of 
an indiſcreet perſon. Never to reveal another 
perſon's ſecret under whatſoever pretext; to con- 
ceal it if poſſible, even from yourſelf ; or at leaſt 
to behave as if you did not know it. 62 
Ster. IV. Or FREE Discouksks. Modeſty in 
diſcoarſe is neceſſary, eſpecially between the two 
EXES, 


The I N D E X. 


ſexes. One may ſpeak of every thing, only 
making uſe of decent expreſſions. To be more 
circumſpect in your language before maids than 
married women. In what ſchool we are to learn 
this circumſpection in language. 65 
Arr. III. Oy CIRcUusPECTION IN AcTions OR 
DecorRum. Of what actions we intend here to 
treat. What is it that renders this circumſpection 
neceſſary. In what the art of decorum conſiſts. 68 
Sgr. I. Or coop ExameLE. Neceſſity of good ex- 
amples; the examples of great men, have a 
ſtronger influence than thoſe of private people. 69 

| Secr. II. Or Monesry. What is it to tranſgreſs 
againſt modeſty. Whether modeſty be a virtue of 
human invention; why nature has inſpired this 
ſentiment. Difference between modeſty and cha- 
ſtity. Actions that are contrary to modeſty. 71 
CHRAP II. Or ForTiTupe. Of what kind of 
fortitude we intend to treat: when and for what it 
is neceſſary. Diviſion of this chapter. 73 
ArT. I. Or Patience. Four ſorts of evils, 
againſt which patience is neceſſary: for what rea- 
ſon it is neceſſary, ibid. 
Sect. I. Or NATURAL Evits, What is under- 
ſtood by natural evils ; which are the moſt ſenſible. 
motives of patience in thoſe evils: ſubmiſſion to 
the will of God, who in creating us ſubjected us to 
thoſe evils. 74 
Sect. II. Or Puxishukx rs. They are an infallible 
conſequence of our diſorders; each vice is attend - 
ed with its particular puniſhment, they are not the 
effects of revenge, but ſalutary corrections. 80 
Scr. III. Or PERSECUTIORS. The lovers of virtue 
are ſubject to misfortunes; perſecuted under falſe 
pretexts; with what conſtancy they ought to bear 
theſe perſecutions; with what indifference they 
ought to behold the proſperity of the vs $3 
ICT; 
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Sgcr. IV. Or Cox rRADIcrioxs. To be of a pliable 
temper, and to bear with that of others. Diverſity 
of tempers, even among virtuous people; What 
are the molt frequent occaſions of uneaſineſs to 
haſty people. To bear with patience even the molt 
faulty and imperfect people. 85 

ART. II. Or Coux Ach. Definition of courage. 
Diviſion of the preſent article into two ſections. 

90 

S ECT. I. Or GREATNESS OF SoUL. It inclines us 
to the purſuit of beauty; what this beauty is The 
contempt of periſhable riches, is a ſource of vir- 
tue; emulation is a ſource of talents, Lazineſs 1s 
prejudicial to body and foul. Emulation, diſtinct 
from envy and ambition. 91 

SEC T. II. Oe HrEOISMu. Idea of heroiſm. 1. Reio- 
lution, diſtinct from obſtinacy. 2. Intrepidity, 
diſtinct from brutality. 3. Encomwm of valour? 
portrait of a valiant man, oppofite to that of a fierce 
man. Unhzppy events of war. Characteriſtics that 
diſtinguiſh falſe valour from true bravery, Whether 
revenge, and particularly duels, are the effects of 
courage or cowardice. 97 

CHF. III. Or jusrick. Of what kind of ;atice we 
intend here to treat. Diviſion of this chapter. 108 

Ak r. I. OF COMMUTATIVE JusTice. Diviſion ot 
the preſent article into two ſections. : oy 

Scr. I Or SixceriTy, It is preſcribed by tlc 
law of nature ; it admits of no exception or altere- 
ion. not even to preſerve your life. Abuſe and in- 
utiliy of oaths, No kind of lie is excuſable; ca- 
lumny is the worſt of all; the means of avoiding » 
Advantages of ſincerity to public ſociety. ibid. 

Sgr. Il. Or PLAISS Dealing. There is no ne- 
ceſſity for defining it; it is violated only thro' views 
of intereſt; this proved by examples. Frauds tha 
are look'd upon as law ful, becauſe they are gencrally 
prafliſed. No body doubts but robbery is a crime, 
Tis robbery to omit W payiug your debts, 
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Different ſorts of debts; ſome innocent, and others 
criminal. | | 112 
Agr, II. Or pisTRIBUT1VE JusTiCE. Reaſons of 
its neceſſity; it reſides in the perſons of ſovereigns; 
the adminiſtration of it entruſted to magiſtrates: its 
characteriſtics. 1. Lawyers fees, unjuſt and exor- 
bitant. 2. Inexcuſable delays of judges. Sollicita- 
tions injurious to magiſtrates. Appeals, produce 
an idle prolongment of law ſuits. Trifling formali- 
ties introduced in law proceedings. Incapacity ot 
moſt judges. To prefer the opinion of the ſmalle{t 
number to a plurality. 3. Whether a judge can 
without injuſtice favour his friend. 120 
Cnay, IV. Or TemPeRAaNce. Definition of tempe- 
rance; its branches. Diviſion of this chapter. 131 
Arr. I. Or CRHASTITY. Continence and chaſtity, 
two diſtin things. Continence is of an abſolute 
obligation to no body; it is only ſo out of marriage, 
but no one is forbid to marry. Conſent alone con- 
ititutes marriage. Whether the indiſſolubility of 
marriage excludes a divorce ; inconveniencies of the 
prohibition of divorces, Concubinage forbidden by 
poſitive laws, and even by nature itielf, when it is 
not an imitation of marriage by its continuance, 
Within what degrees nature includes inceſt. Adul- 
tery forbidden by the law of nature. ibid. 
Ak r. II. Or SogRIETY Nothing is more proper 
to inſpire ſobriety, than the ſight of thoſe ſhameful 
diſorders produced by intemperance. The obliga- 
tion of being ſober, founded on the natural law 
which enjoins us to preſerve our lives. Digreſſion 
on ſuicide; another on the exceſſi ve greedineſs for 
riches, and the ſquandering of prodigal people. 140 


FART 
| Or $80claL VIRTUES. | 
Love alone is capable to render us faithful in our du- 
ties. Different degrees, of union between men, from 
whence different degrees of affection ariſe. py 145 
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Cup. I. Or Love Different kinds of love di- 


ſtinct from each other, which will form the ſubject: 
of the four following articles. 137 
ART. I. Or Love PROPERLY SO CALLED. Por- 
trait of love conſidered as a ſentiment; its cha- 
racter and pleaſurcs. The deſire of enjoy ment is 
not love. The inconveniences of an union in 
which virtue is no way conſidered. Portraits of 
carnal love. Love in a virtuous heart is itſelf a 
virtues ibid. 
Arr. II. Or conjucar Loy E. Tis eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh the true one from the falſe. Which is the 
moſt common cauſe of indifference betwixt marti ied 


people. By what motives love ſeems to have been 


excluded from marriage, Source of contention be- 
tween married folks: jealouſy is the principal 
one; jealouſy without love. The means of ſecu- 
ring and perpetuating the conjugal union. 157 
Arr, III. OF rATERNAL Love, Inſtinct is ſuffici- 
ent to inſpire this ſentiment. The obligation of 
- mothers to provide for the corporal wants of their 
children; that of fathers to occupy themſelves in 
the cultivation of their children's minds, or at leaſt 


to fee it be properly done by others. Parallel be- 
tween fathers and kings. 167 


 ArTicCLE IV. Or Fililat Love. Characters of 


filial love. Fathers that owght to blame themſelves 
for the indifference of their children. Duties of 
children in reſpect of their fathers. Falſe tender- 
neſs of ſome fathers. Paralle] between children 
and ſubjects. | 179 
Crap. II. Or Friexp5nre. Friendſhip ought to be 
founded on virtue. To diſtinguiſh it from the con- 
nections formed by a conformity of taſte for plea- 
ſure, by ties of blood, or even by gratitude. Defi- 
nition of friendſhip. What friends we ought to 
chuſe. Effects reſuliing from confidence and bene- 
volence, ſentiments depending on friendſhip, Indul- 


gence 
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dence we ought to ſhew to our friends. Ruptures, 
Utility of good offices for the ſupport of friend- 
186 
Cray. III. Or Humanity. Definition of huma- 
nity, Different claſſes of affections, among which 
this is the moſt general, and the weakeſt. And yet 

*tus on this that the other ſocial affections depend; 
and *tis this alſo that hinders us from hating our 
enemies. Diviſion of this chapter. 5 
ART. I. Or Goopx Ess. In what goodneſs conſiſts. 
1. What behaviour we ought not to uſe to any one. 
Whether there are people we are permitted to 
hate. Digreſſion on the French law 4 Aubaine, 
Exceſſive ſeverity of political laws againit male- 
factors. Motives to excite us to humanity. 2.The 
good offices it obliges us to do to our neighbours, 
are not favours but debts 195 
ART. II. Or Por IT RN EES. Its definition. Portraits 
of impolite people. Diviſion of this article into 
three Sections. 200 
Skcr. I. Or CIVIL I Tv. Its definition. Civility eſſen- 
tial in the main, but indifferent as to the form; 
we ought to conform to cuſtom in reſpect to the laſt 
point. We ſhouid have in our hearts the obliging 
ſentiments we expres. 205 
Sect. II. Or ComepLaisance. Its definition. How 
amiable it renders thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it. 207 
Sect, III. Or Resegcrts. What is underſtood: by 
this term. Examples that renders its ſignification 
more diſtin, _ N 209 


